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Hey, shirt... 
turn around and 
look at me 


You’re pretty clever, shirt. 

He doesn’t have to Say a word. 
You say it for him. You send a loud 
clear message all the way across the 
room. 

Fun. Go. Go. Go a million miles 
an hour. 

Okay, shirt. I’m with you. 


After all, ’m exactly the girl 
Van Heusen hasin mind when they zap 
white stripes on blue twill. ’m exactly 
the girl they have in mind when they 
pare away all the flab and flap and 
build a shirt the way a guy is built. 

Van Heusen knows I’ll get the 
message. And I do. 


Okay, shirt. Let’s cut out of this tidy 
old white shirt world and see if you 
really mean everything you say. 

Turn around.Turnaround.Let’s go. 


VAN HEUSEN’ 
417 younger by design 


Van Heusen and Lady Van Heusen Apparel 


ways law training 
can help you get 
ahead in business 


1. As a law-trained man, you command respect 
around the conference table ... people listen 
to what you have to say. 


2. Your law training teaches you to think more 
logically, find solutions to problems with 
greater facility and assurance. 


3. You are able to understand government rules 
and regulations affecting your company. 


4, You are sought out for guidance whenever 
questions of law are involved in an important 
business decision. 


5. You can discuss confidently the legal aspects 
of tax matters vital to the success of any 
business venture. 


6. You can help to keep your company out of 
legal entanglements. 


Study Law in your spare time at home 
Earn an LL. B. degree from LaSalle 


H you noticed how often the really impor- I ' 
tant top-bracket jobs go to the man with a : 

knowledge of law? LaSalle’s informative new | Mall:this LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY | 
booklet, “Law Training for Leadership,” explains | coupon for A Correspondence Institution I 
in detail why the law-trained man is so highly J free booklet 417 S. Dearborn, Dept. 45-069, Chicago, Illinois 60605 r 
regarded in today’s increasingly complex world J] tee I 
of business rules and regulations. The booklet J Please send me, free of cost or obligation, your new F 
also explains how you can study law at home — 5 illustrated booklet, “Law Training for Leadership.” 
conveniently, enjoyably — in your spare hours, ‘ [i AW I 
and how you can qualify for a coveted LL.B. Name Age . I 
degree through TASalle's dainous tay training 1 aan hier ae || WP Rani F ERE aR ce is yl ari 2 SO I 
program. Since 1908, LaSalle has trained more I LEADERSHIP | 
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GREAT MOMENTS IN 


THEY CALL FIRPO 
“THE WILD BULL OF THE 
PAMPAS" DOWN IN 
ARGENTINA.HE'S NEVER 
BEEN LICKED! 


IT WAS THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 14, 1923, 
AT THE POLO GROUNDS IN NEW YORK CITY. 
JACK DEMPSEY WAS DEFENDING HIS 
WORLD'S HEAVYWEIGHT BOXING CHAMPION- 
SHIP AGAINST THE CHALLENGER FROM 
ARGENTINA, LUIS FIRPO. 


BUT-AFTER BEING FLOORED 7 TIMES IN THE 
1ST ROLIND-FIRPO LANDS A TERRIFIC RIGHT... 
AND KNOCKS DEMPSEY 

CLEAR OUT OF THE RING! 


—_ HE HASN'T A 

#7 CHANCE AGAINST . 
Za DEMPSEY! THE PAPERS 
MAKE HIM A 4-1. 
UNDERDOG! 


FOR 30 VIOLENT SECONDS, THE CHAMP 
TAKES ATERRIBLE BATTERING FROM THE 
DESPERATE FIRPO, THEN...SAVED BY THE BELL! 


WITH THE HELP OF FRIENDLY SPORTS- 
4 WRITERS AT RINGSIDE, DEMPSEY 
§ MANAGES TO GET BACK INTO THE 
RING AT THE COUNT OF 7! 


JACK'S RECUPERATIVE POWERS ARE AMAZING! IN ROUND 2, 
FIRPO IS DOWN TWICE, BUT KEEPS COMING ON. THEN SUD- 
DENLY IT'S ALL OVER-AN EXPLOSIVE WALLOP FINISHES 


FIRPO, ENDS ONE OF THE MOST SENSATIONAL FIGHTS IN 
RING HISTORY! 


IT’S A HOBBY KIT by AURORA~ 


THE FIRST IN AN EXCITING NEW SERIES! 
AUTHENTICATED BY SPORT MAGAZINE 


The champs are back, and the events that made them immortal are recalled—hit 
by bit, piece by piece, as you assemble the parts of these great new hobby kits. The Manassa 
Mauler is again the world champion... Babe Ruth has just hit his 60th homer... Jimmy 
Brown is about to crash the goal line for his 10,000th yard! Start building your own 
“Great Moments In Sport’’ museum NOW! 


$19 8 each wherever toys 


or Ee products 
are sold 


AURORA\ 


© 1965 AURORA PLASTICS CORP. WEST HEMPSTEAD, NEW YORK 
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TALK 


CONDITIONS AND COMMENTS 


There are differences in the Jets’ 
two high-priced rookie quarterbacks, 
Joe Namath and John Huarte. “Yeah, 
$200,000 worth,” say cynics. But the 
differences go beyond their cost to 
Sonny Werblin. This was apparent in 
a questioning session of Namath and 
Huarte after they’d had their first Jet 
workout together. Asked what they’d 
learned, Huarte didn’t say anything, 
but Namath said, “Why, they taught 
me to count to three.” Asked about 
the money they received for signing, 
Huarte said, “You don’t compare con- 
tracts.” Namath said, “What money?” 
Asked who would be the No. 1 quar- 
terback, Huarte said, “It’ll all work 
out.” Namath said, “Matt Snell.” 

Basketball fans will finally be able 
to tell the Van Arsdale twins apart this 
season. They’ll be wearing different 
uniforms—Dick having been drafted 
by the Knicks, Tom by the Pistons. 
Actually, Dick says there are ways to 
tell them apart, even if nobody has 
been able to yet. Tom brushes his 
crewcut up; Dick’s sags_ slightly. 
“There is one other thing,” Dick says. 
“I had a crooked tooth in the lower 


part of my mouth removed; Tom still 
has his.” In other words, when you 
see one of the Van Arsdales, simply 
grab his lower lip, pull down and 
peer in for indentification. 

Joe Falls, writing in the Detroit 
Free Press about the strange meals 
of ballplayers, said Hal Newhouser 
once ate 12 steaks on a bet and Dizzy 
Trout ate 72 steamed clams without a 
bet. “But they'll all have to go some 
to top old Boots Poffenberger. Boots 
would call room service and ask them 
to send up ‘the breakfast of cham- 
pions.’ ‘The breakfast of champions, 
sir?’ ‘Yeah,’ Boots would bellow, ‘two 
fried eggs and a bottle of beer.’” 


THE FREE AGENT 


College football players who are 
successful today can look forward to 
a rather large pot of money at the 
end of the amateur gridiron. Brian 
Piccolo was eminently successful as 
Wake Forest’s leading ground-gainer 
for three seasons. As a senior he led 
the nation in rushing (1044 yards) 
and scoring (17 touchdowns, nine 
extra points), then he waited for the 
professional teams to come after him. 


But he wasn't drafted by any team in 
either league. And it was the kind 
of experience he does not ever want 
to pe his ego through again. 

“Twas down, I was really dejected,” 
Piccolo told us at an ABC-TV lunch- 
eon before the Buffalo All-American 
Game. “I had to go to Atlanta, my 
fiancee’s home, the day of the NFL 
draft. We were getting married 
Christmas and I had to take care of 
some things. An NFL baby sitter (a 
guy who stays with a prospect to 

ght off the other league), Tony Smil- 
gen, was with me and he said they 
don’t send out a baby sitter unless 
at least three teams are interested in 
the player. Well, I had figured I’d go 
in an early round in the draft. But 
when he told me that, I figured first 
or second round. 

“So he stayed with me all day 
Saturday, the day of the draft, Satur- 
day night and-right through Sunday 
morning. It went on and on and on 
.. . and the phone never rang. We 
didn’t hear anything. Smilgen kept 
calling New York to find out what 
was happening and they kept telling 
him to hold on, it was slow going... . 
And nothing. 

“By Sunday morning I just gave up. 
I couldn’t understand it, couldn’t un- 
derstand their thinking behind it. You 
look at some of the guys they drafted 
that you’d played against and you 
evaluate yourself ... and you can’t 
understand it.” 

Denver was the lone AFL team to 
contact Piccolo, because assistant 
coach Ray Malavasi had been at Wake 
Forest when Brian was a freshman 
(“He said the Broncos would match 
or top any offer’). Chicago was the 
first NFL team to call, followed by 
Cleveland (“What does a runner do 
in Cleveland?”), Baltimore (“The 
Colts had three young fullbacks 
then”) and St. Louis (“The player 
personnel director didn’t even call; he 
used one of his flunkies, who sounded 
about as interested in me as he was 
in jumping off a building”). ‘They 
all told me to find out what the others 
were offering and they’d top it,” Brian 
said. “They all wanted last shot, 
which I didn’t think was fair to the 
people who had made a concrete offer. 
I didn’t want to play one against the 
other.” 

The Bears made him an offer, flew 
him to Chicago and he didn’t sign. 
A month later they flew him and his 
wife to Chicago and he signed. He 
got a good off-season job and he feels 
he did better in his negotiations as a 
free agent than he would have if he’d 
been a low draft choice. 

He still can’t understand why he 
wasn’t drafted but rumors had it he 
was too small and too slow to become 
a pro running back. “A story came 
out that I was 5-10 and weighed 
185,” Brian said, “and that hurt, I 
guess. I weighed 200-205, but I car- 
ried the ball so much I weighed 185 
near the end of the season. But I’ve 
always been over six feet. I was listed 
at six feet, 200 pounds as a sophomore 
and junior. Then, as a senior, they 
listed me at 5-11, 198. I guess they 
wanted a psychological advantage at 
Wake Forest.” He laughed. 

“The thing is, you hear about all 


Ed Kranepool, making the tag, received 
an $85,000 bonus to sign with the Mets, 
but he didn’t begin to play up to his 
potential until he matured. This year, 
at age 20, he made the All-Star team. 


these great scouting systems, but why 
didn’t somebody come down and put 
me on a scale, and why didn’t they 
measure me?” 

Why didn’t someone just look at 
him and see that he’s obviously at 
least six-feet tall? The problem of 
his size was solved at the Bear press 
conference after Piccolo had signed. 
“One sportswriter asked me: ‘How 
big do you want to be?’ I said, ‘Six- 
two, 215; that’s a good size.’” Brian 
laughed. “The next day, that’s what 
the guy listed me at in the paper.” 

On his speed, Piccolo said, “I’m not 
what you’d call blazing fast, but 
there’s a difference between speed 
and quickness. I’m a quick. starter 
and I think I can run with anyone on 
a football field for 50 yards.” 

He likes his chances with the re- 
building Bears. “They traded Rick 
Casares and Joe Marconi’s getting 
old,” Brian said. “Charley Bivins is 
big and fast, but, I don’t know, he 
never seems to do the job.” 

If Piccolo doesn’t make it as a 
running back, perhaps he’ll try de- 
fense. “I made the AP second-team 
All-America defensive team,” Brian 
pointed out. “It was a real honor, I 
was in for two defensive plays’ last 
season. On one I kept a Vipginia 
touchdown drive going because 1 got 
a 15-yard penalty. This guy was run- 
ning out for a pass and the ball was 
thrown on the ground in front of him. 
But the whistle didn’t blow and as 
long as I was out there I figured I 
might as well hit him. 

“On the other defensive play, 
against Duke, I made the tackle. And 
made All-America on defense.” 

It was a helluva tackle. 


A YOUTH OF AMERICA 


Ed Kranepool is the leading mem- 
ber of Casey Stengel’s “Youth of 
America” on the New York Mets. 
The 20-year-old first-baseman was 
named to the All-Star team this sea- 
son. How he did it would make a 
nice Andy Hardy movie titled “The 
Youth Of America Grows Up.” 

After Kranepool had broken Hank 
Greenberg’s home-run hitting reeord 
in a New York high school, the Mets 
gave him $85,000 to test his penman- 
ship on a contract. Ed, age 17, played 
only 41 games in the minors that first 
season, 62, before being called up. 
He played 53 games at Buffalo the 
following year, 86 with the Mets, Last 
season he played all but 15 games 
with the Mets. And he made some 
mistakes that you would expect from 
the Youth of America. 

Like the time he was recalled from 
the minors and told to make the team 
plane to St. Louis. He flew com- 
mercially. “I didn’t make it because 
I couldn’t pack in time,” Ed said then. 
“I paid my own way. I intend to get 
the $56 back. I'll go to the front 
office.” Then there was the time Duke 
Snider tried to give Kranepool some 
hitting advice and Ed told him to for- 
get it, saying, “You’re not going so 
good yourself.” 

Some people called him independ- 
ent, others immature. He was injured 
during the spring in ’64 and was 
criticized for not running all out ona 
couple of groundballs. But he was 
playing himself into shape and when 
the cutdown date came and he was 
sent back to the minors, Kranepool 
abruptly woke up. 

“It was a jolt to me,” Ed says. “I 
felt I had a job. I’d spent six weeks 
at Buffalo the year before and I was 


Brian Piccolo, the nation’s top rusher and scorer in 1964, was not drafted by the pros. 
But the Bears signed him as a free agent and his wife, Joy, approved the contract. 


IT LEAVES YOU COLD 


really dejected. Larry Elliott saw I 
was shook up when I got down there 
and he told me to go out and doa 
good job. He said a lot of players get 
sent down and they just give up. 

wanted to play in the big leagues, so 
I went 100 percent. I think they sent 
me down to wake me up, to make me 
think I didn’t have it made up here.” 

It worked. Two weeks later Krane- 
pool was recalled and batted .257 with 
ten home runs in 119 games. He was 
hitting .288 with seven home runs in 
early July this season. “I went to 
spring training determined not to give 
‘em a chance to send me out this 
year,” Ed says. “I was the only first- 
baseman in camp and this relaxed 
me, made me confident. Two years 
before we had six first-basemen in 
spring training. 

“Another thing that really helped 
me this year was Yogi Berra. He 
taught me a few things about pulling 
the ball. Yogi’s the first real batting 
coach the Mets have had who works 
with the young players. It makes it 
easier when you’ve got a guy helping 
you who’s working behind home plate. 
He’s always right there behind you, 
building up your confidence, helping 
you with advice.” 

But the most important thing in 
the development of the handsome, 
6-3, 205-pounder with the pile of 
bonus money was no doubt maturity. 
“T’yve made a big changeover since 
getting sent down last year,” Ed ad- 
mits. “That was the spark I needed.” 
At 20, Kranepool is now kind of an 
old Youth of America. 


Baltimore Colt guard Jim Parker is 
known as a fearless performer during 
the football season, but he says he 
was less than fearless in an off-season 
job he held a few years ago. “I used 
to sell embalming fluid in the off- 
season,” the 275-pound Parker was 
saying recently. “The stuff sold good, 
but they (undertakers) always 
wanted to show me how they use it. 
I'd always say, ‘Look, I don’t want to 
see how you use it. I just want you 
to buy the stuff from me.’ But at 
times I had to go along with ’em. 

“One day I was downstairs with 
this guy and there were three bodies 
in his shop—a soldier, a lady and a 
boy. Anyway, the phone rings up- 
stairs and it’s for the undertaker. He 
excuses himself. But I start out with 
him, saying, ‘You’re not going to 
leave me down here alone.’ 

“But he convinced me he’d be just 
a minute, so I stayed. For the first 
minute I just looked straight ahead 
at the wall. Then I got up enough 
courage to look at the soldier. Then 
I looked at the woman, and so help 
me—she winked! 

“T didn’t wait for her to wink twice. 
T hit that door—taking the screen with 
me—and I’ve never tried to sell em- 
balming fluid since.” 


BASEBALL GYPSY 
“I’ve worn out a few sets of tires, 


I'll tell you that,” George Brunet said 
in July. Actually, (——} TO PAGE 8) 
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MAKE MEN LOOK TALLER-AND. WOMEN LOOK LONGER 
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. This ‘PMOC wears Dickies exclusive 
\ “Shape/Set’* ‘slacks that Keep. their : eae, : 
crease and never need ironing, Bia a Williamson-Dickie Manufacturing Co: Fort Worth, Texas 


EW TREND 
IN PIN-UPS 


college girls pin down the male 
look they like: tall and trim 
(the Dickies look), 
plus “Dacron” for neatness 


If campus coeds continue a new fad, the 
man in the Dickies Slacks (left) may be 
decorating dorms at Vassar, Smith, Stan- 
ford, and other girl-populated places of 
learning. 

It’s a trend that proves today’s young 
woman knows what she likes, and isn’t 
afraid to pin it down. For one thing, she 
likes the tall and trim look Dickies Slacks 
give men of every height and heft. How 
can Dickies guarantee a handsome set of 
pins? It’s all in the lean, clean, downright 
mean kind of super-slim styling that 
Texas made famous and Dickies of Fort 
Worth made popular all over the coun- 
try. Add “Dacron”’® for built-in neatness, 
and the result is simple: Dickies make 
men look taller—and women look longer. 
(For the names of some of the women, see 
below.) 


Top: Ann Breslauer, University of Florida, and 
Lee Hodges, Ohio University, with their favor- 
ite Dickies pin-ups. Man on the left wears the 
sleek Dickies Trimmer. Man on the right wears 
Dickies beltless Whistler slacks. Center: Eliza- 
beth Landis and Ann Rhodes of Vassar Col- 
lege make their Dickies pin-up selections. 
Bottom: Betsy Perry, Barnard coed, likes pin- 
ups, too. “But | prefer the real man,” she 
admits. The lucky real men in the classroom 
with Betsy wear Dickies slim Stinger slacks. 


All slacks shown are made of 65% 
“Dacron”} polyester, 35% combed cotton. 


“DAGRON” adds built-in 


neatness. 


*Dickies’ Registered TM {DuPont's Registered TM 
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Everything Dickies 
advertises, Windsor sells 
...all models, all colors, 
all sizes. Available NOW, 
for mail order: 

TRIMTAB, pleatless belt- 
Joop model, cuffed, in 
SHAPE/SET permanent press 
Dacron*/cotton. Tan, 

olive or black. Waist sizes 
26-42; inseam 27-34. $6.95. 
TRIMMER, slim, cuffless 
belt-loop model in wide wale | 
corduroy. Natural, bone 
olive, ivy green. Waist sizes 
26-36; inseam 27-34. $6.95. 
STINGER, beltless model 
with “wide track” front 
pockets, no cuffs, in rugged 
washable Chino.” Tan, 
black or olive. Waist sizes 
26-36; inseam 27-34. $4.95 


*Dupont’s polyester fiber 
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SPORT TALK 


in his baseball career Brunet has 
worn out a few sets of wheels or, more 
accurately, a few sets of automobiles. 
Since he began pitching professionally 
in 1953, Brunet has never stayed a full 
season with one team. In his first sea- 
son he made seven appearances, then 
quit and went home. But from then 
on, his record looks like some kind 
of crazy tour of the United States— 
29 clubs in 12 seasons. 

In 54 he was with Alexandria and 
Seminole. In ’55 it was Hot Springs 
and Seminole. In ’56 it was Abilene, 
Crowley, Columbia and Kansas City. 
In '57 it was Little Rock and Kansas 
City. In '58 it was Buffalo and Little 
Rock. In ’59 it was Kansas City and 
Portland. In *60 it was Kansas City, 
Louisville and Milwaukee. In °61 it 
was Milwaukee and Vancouver. In 
*62 it was Hawaii, Oklahoma City and 
Houston. In ’63 it was Houston, Okla- 
homa City and Baltimore. In ’64 it 
was Rochester, Oklahoma City and 
Los Angeles. Here it was July of ’65 
and he was still with the Angels and 
you had to wonder if the Brunet road 
company had closed for a while. 

“Suitcase Brunet, that’s what the 
guys call me,” George said. “They 
say, ‘Where you gonna play next? 
Your career’s not gonna end now— 
you might be with another ballclub 
for one more year or so.” Brunet 
does not laugh loudly at the kidding; 
at this point it’s no laughing matter. 
“The Angels more or less feel that 
Suitcase has finally found himself a 
home,” he said. “I definitely think I’m 
here to stay now.” 

Brunet was 2-2, with a 3.64 ERA for 


. pitching all that time, going 


Los Angeles last season. When we 
talked to him he had lost his last 
start, 1-0, to Chicago and had a 5-6 
record, But his E was 2.14, and 
it was 1.87 as a starter. 

“All I needed was a chance to 
start,” he said. “I started a couple of 
games last year and pitched good ball, 
and when we had a few double- 
headers in June they started me again. 
I beat Boston, 3-1, and Baltimore, 4-1, 
and (manager) Bill Rigney’s been 
starting me ever since. I was just 
very fortunate in getting this oppor- 
tunity to pitch here. Rigney stuck his 
neck out because he thought I could 
do the job, and I will. 

“Every time I came up to the ma- 
jors before I was always pressured. 
Every trip to the mound was always 
do or die with me—do a good job or 
you won't be with the ballclub long. 
That’s been my main concern up 
here. I’ve always had to work out of 
the bullpen and to do so I have to 
have a lot of work. I can’t just mop 
up once a week. My trouble is still 
the first or second inning. If I can 
get by that, I’m all right.” 

George Brunet’s real problem seems 
to have been that his managers never 
felt he was in shape. George admits it, 
saying he was some 15 pounds over- 
weight even when he joined the 
Angels in °64 after working 125 in- 
nings in the minors. “I never trained 
real hard in the minors, but I’ve al- 
ways had a great arm and I always 
did my best when I was pitching. The 
weight’s never hindered my pitching 
as far as I'm concerned. People al- 
ways thought it did. They have to 
have you at a strict minimum,” After 
all those years in the minors, Brunet 
was not exactly optimistic about his 
chances of ever sticking in the majors. 
He doubted he’d ever get a chance to 
pitch enough. 

The amazing thing is how he kept 
from 
team to team to team, year after year 
after year. “It’s been kind of rough,” 
George said. “But my wife was al- 
ways very considerate and she and 
my four children were always happy 
as long as they could be with me. 
Yve made a living. I just wish I’d 
had a chance to pitch regular in the 
majors sooner.” 

Despite 13 years as a pro, Brunet is 
only 30 and says he has a lot of good 
pitching years ahead of him. And, of 
course, after his baseball career ends, 
with the experience the game has 
given him, he can always get a job 
with Esso Touring Service. 


A LONG DREAM 


Burl Toler always dreamed of mak- 
ing the National Football League, and 
this year he’s finally made it, Four- 
teen years after he originally ex- 
pected to. 

Toler played on the great University 
of San Francisco team in 1951, and 
most of the 17 seniors on the squad 
ended up in pro training camps. Along 
with coach Joe Kuharich, who took 
over the Chicago Cardinals for the 
*52 season because San Francisco 
dropped football. Dick Stanfel was 
drafted by the Lions, Gino Marchetti 
by the Colts, Ed Brown by the Bears, 
Joe Scudero by the Redskins. Har- 
mon Rowe had graduated in ’50 and 
made the Giants. Bob St. Clair had a 
year to go and transferred to Tulsa 
before making the 49ers. Toler had 
been drafted in the ninth round by 
the Browns, but Kuharich wanted 
Burl and he traded another rookie, end 


Darrell Brewster from Purdue, to 
Cleveland for his boy. Kuharich had 
already signed five San Francisco 
players for the Cards: halfback Ollie 
Matson, defensive back Roy Barni, 
tackle Mike Mergen, ends Merrill 
Peacock and Ralph Thomas. All made 
the team except Toler. 

He would have if the College All- 
Star Game hadn’t been one quarter 
too long. “There were approximately 
nine minutes to go in the game and 
I went in to make a tackle,” Burl 
recalls. “And the instant I made 
contact, someone hit me from the side 
and like held my leg planted there, 
and,” he smiles, “another guy de- 
cided to wipe it out, you know.” 

He was still in the hospital when 
his college teammates reported to the 
Cardinals. It was a tough blow, but 
the blow to his knee had been worse. 
“After the operation,’ Burl says, “I 
guess I could have tried to go again. 
But the doctors advised me that I 
could end up crippled for life if that 
knee got hit again. So I said, well, 
football has been good to me, it en- 
abled me to get an education and to 
make a lot of wonderful friends .. . 
why push it any further. 

“When I’m sitting and watching a 
pro game, I’ve always wished I was 
out there playing. I’m moving around 
on every play and people sitting be- 
side me are saying, ‘What’s wrong 
with this guy?’ Looking at the fel- 
lows out there you had played with, 
you can’t help wondering what you 
would’ve done. . . .” 

Still, Burl Toler has no real regrets. 
He took a job teaching in the San 
Francisco school system and began 
officiating at high-school football 
games. Then he moved to college 
games. On June 15 of this year he 
was appointed assistant principal of 
a junior high school. wo weeks 
later he was hired as a head linesman 
by the NFL. 

“T’ve always wanted to become an 
NFL official someday,” Burl says. “It 
had been in my mind for some time 
and I filed an application before the 
end of last season. I didn’t know if 
there were any openings, but I felt 
you have to apply. It’s possible I 
might have gotten the job sooner if 
I'd applied sooner.” 

Not ten years ago, probably not 
five. Burl Toler is the first N2gro 
official ever hired by any major pro- 
fessional league in this country. “I 
feel the timing was right,” he says 
“and I feel it’s a very meaningful 
thing to other Negroes. Seeing is 
believing, and if others see a Negro 
out there, they’ll realize they have a 
chance, too.” 

So Burl Toler missed his chance to 
play pro football 14 years ago and 
watched a dream die. But his second 
dream was fulfilled, and now other 
young men can dream about some- 
thing they never dared dream about 
before. 


DIET LOVER 


During last season, Ram defensive 
tackle Rosey Grier blew up to well 
over 300 pounds. Offered a bonus for 
every pound he weighed under 285, 
Grier went down to 299—then abrupt- 
ly shot up to 312. “I was taking Metre- 
cal,” Rosey explained, ‘“‘and I got to 
like it so much I started to take it 
with all my meals... and even with 
a few snacks.” 


See you next month. 
——BERRY STAINBACK 
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THE SPORT 


Jimmy Dudley airs Cleve- 
land Indian games on radio 
station WERE. He’s been 
at that mike for 16 sea- 
sons, and done play-by- 


play of three World Series. 


1 Gordie Howe has won the 
NHL Hart Trophy, given to the 
league’s MVP, more than any- 
one else. How many times has 
Howe won it? 


2 He leads the NFL in consecu- 
tive games played: 

a Emlen Tunnell 

b Leo Nomellini 

¢ Bobby Layne 


3 Earlier this season, Denny 
McLain of Detroit tied an Amer- 
ican League record for consecu- 
tive strikeouts. How many did 
he strike out? 


4 The only team to win four 
NCAA basketball titles is: 

a Kentucky 

b Cincinnati 


ce UCLA 


Gene Elston broadcasts 


the Houston Astros’ base- 
ball games and special re- 
sports events on 


radio and KTRK 


gional 
KPRC 


television in Houston. 


5 Only one man has ever been 
the National League’s Most 
Valuable Player two years in a 
row. Can you name him and 
the years? 


6 Several college football teams 
have won two straight post-sea- 
son bowl games but none has 
ever won three in a row. True 
or False? 


7 He led all major-college foot- 
ball players last year in rushing 
with 1044 yards and in scoring 
with 111 points. Name him and 
his school. 


8 He holds the AL record for 
times at bat in one season: 

a Nellie Fox 

b Bobby Richardson 

ce Harvey Kuenn 


Bob Elson, the dean of ac- 
tive major-league baseball 
announcers— (he’s been at 
it for 30 years), covers 
the White Sox over WCFL 


radio in Chicago. 


9 Winner of the NCAA swim- 
ming title in 1964 was: 

a Indiana 

b Yale 

e USC 


10 He won the PGA golf tourna- 
ment four times: 

a Ben Hogan 

b Walter Hagen 

ec Sam Snead 


11 Maury Wills of the Dodgers 
stole more bases than Luis 
Aparicio of the Orioles during 
the 1964 season. True or false? 


12 In 1964-65 he set an NBA 
record for fouls committed: 
a Bailey Howell 
b Gus Johnson 
e Walt Bellamy 


Dan Daniels is the voice 
of the Washington Sen- 
ators on WTOP’s radio and 
television stations in the 
nation’s capital and does 


a Sunday evening telecast. 


13 He scored six touchdowns 
in one NFL game: 

a Ernie Nevers 

b Jim Brown 

ec Lenny Moore 


14 The name of the man who 
played the most games as a 
catcher might surprise you. 
Hint: though long retired as 
a player, he’s still in baseball. 


15 Which of these AFL stars 
did not go to college: 

a Earl Faison 

b Cookie Gilchrist 

ec Jack Kemp 


16 Willie Mays has never led 
the National League in: 

a stolen bases 

b batting average 

¢ runs-batted-in 


Exciting Development! 


NEW Male Scrubbed Jeans...soft as a cheek! 


GRAB ’EM! Male makes what you want—new, soft jeans that make stiff “cardboard” denims obsolete! 
, 
Male scrubbed jeans are brand new with that well-scrubbed look. They’re you . agi in 
smooth to the touch... soft as a kiss ... loaded with instant pleasure and 


rare comfort ...and ONLY MALE owns the process—ONLY MALE MAKES ’EM! ja 


They hug you in the right places ... wear like iron .. . look twice their price 


of only $4.95. Pass up the ordinary. Pick up ours... at better stores everywhere! 


sanrmouM 


Male Scrubbed Jeans and Casual Slacks are built to take it!... by H-K Corporation, 1819 Peachtree Road, Atlanta, Ga. 
ll 
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Boston’s Curt Gowdy covers sports 
for WHDH, airs Red Sox games, 
and does specials for ABC and NBC 


What was the largest payoff in the history of the Kentucky Derby? 
—Peter Palyba, Yalesville, Connecticut 


In 1913, Donerail returned $184.90 for each two-dollar win bet. 


Has a major-league baseball team ever swept a season series from 
another team? 


—tLarry Gleason, Lockport, Illinois 


No, but four teams have won all but one game from another team in 
one season. In 1927, the New York Yankees won 21 and lost one to the 
St. Louis Browns. In 1937 the Pittsburgh Pirates were 21-1 against the 
Cincinnati Reds. In 1909 the Chicago Cubs were 21-1 against Boston 
and in 1945 the Cubs were 21-1 against the Reds. 


Merle Harmon broadcasts Braves’ 
baseball games in Milwaukee and 
Jets’ football games in New York 


What's the record for the most balks in one baseball game? 
—Jim Neader, St. Petersburg, Florida 


In 1963, Bob Shaw of the Milwaukee Braves balked five times in one 
game, The American League record is four balks in one game by Vic 
Raschi of the 1950 New York Yankees. Strangely enough, Shaw balked 


only eight times in the entire 1963 season and Raschi balked only six 
times in 1950. 


Ernie Harwell, who’s aired big-league 
ball for 17 years, does Tiger games 
for WJR in Detroit 


Who holds the AFL and NFL one-season rushing records? 
—Ray Hetland, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


In 1963, Clem Daniels of the Oakland Raiders gained 1099 yards, the 
AFL record, During the same year, Jim Brown of the Cleveland Browns 
set the NFL record, gaining 1863 yards. 


The year, 1916 was the only year between 1907 and 1919 that Ty Cobb 
did not win the American League batting title. What did he hit that year? 
—Jeff Neighbers, New Cumberland, Pennsylvania 


Cobb hit .371 that year, good enough to win the batting crown most 
other years. But Tris Speaker hit .386. 


This is a regular feature. Send questions to 
Ask The Experts, Sport, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 10017 
Selected ones will be used. 
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LETTERS TO SPORT 


205 
East 42 St, 
New York, 
NLY. 


PRIDE OF THE PHILLIES 


Iam not particularly a Johnny Cal- 
lison fan, but after reading your July 
Sport SPECIAL on him I cannot help 
but feel a great pride for his wife, for 
his team and, most of all, for him. 
Callison may not be the best ball- 
player around, if one is to judge by 
statistics, but to me he ranks up there 
with a Mantle because of his deter- 
mination, 
Aberdeen, Md. Elizabeth Feeney 

If there are two nicer people than 
Johnny and Diane Callison, I have yet 
to find them. Success certainly hasn’t 
gone to their heads, and as for base- 
ball, nobody is more valuable to his 
team than Johnny Callison. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annette Brownstein 


PERILS OF ROBERTO 


In his Sport SpectaL in May on 
Roberto Clemente, Arnold Hano made 
Bob sound like a dying man. For a 
more dramatic effect Mr. Hano could 
have had Roberto run over by a train, 
fall off the Brooklyn Bridge or spend 
six months alone on a life raft. 
Natchitoches, La, Casey Grainger 


WHO'S MINOR-LEAGUE? 


I thought Jack Mann’s story on 
jockey Bobby Ussery was very inter- 
esting, but I can’t see how Mr. Mann 
can call Chicago horseracing minor- 
league—particularly when Chicago is 
host to the world’s richest race. 
Chicago, Ill. Peter Fratto 


KETTLE OF FUN 


“Confessions of a Minor-Leaguer” 
by Jerry Kettle was just too much. 
It has to be one of the funniest stories 
I've ever read. However, it serves 
another purpose, too. It shows how 
badly the big brass treat their future 
stars. 
Flushing, N. Y. Jim E. Bosik 

“Confessions” was a great change- 
of-pace pitch (wonder if Kettle knows 
what that is). Just about everything 
written about baseball today is so 
serious that a commando-playing 
ballplayer is pretty refreshing. 
Brookston, Minn. Merton Knute 


OUTSPOKEN OR LOUDMOUTH? 


Jim O’Brien’s story in July on Bill 
Koman completely fascinated me. 
Koman sounds exactly like the perse- 
cuted little boy who can’t be the “big 
wheel,” so he criticizes the other kids. 

When people recall a former pro, 
it’s done in respect for achievement. 
Those, if any, who will remember Bill 
Koman will say to themselves: “Who? 
Oh yeah, the mediocre linebacker who 
shot off his mouth about how much 
better he was than the others in the 
league.” 

Koman’s nature shows a sign of 
pure jealousy, and anyone who knows 
anything about pro football can recog- 
nize and distinguish the real player 
from one who goes out of his way to 
criticize, just to get his name in print. 
That’s the kind of player Bill Koman 
is and a respectable magazine like 
Sport shouldn’t waste space on him. 
Northfield, Ohio Jim Toms 


SOMETIMES UP, MOSTLY DOWN 


Jack Lang’s “How Important Is A 
Manager?” was most revealing. It is 
the first article I have read telling 
about all managers in general, and 
why they suffer the ups and downs 


that they do. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Tom Giffen 


The Phillies are dead with or with- 
out Belinsky and Stuart, thanks to 
the silly platooning of the most over- 
rated manager in baseball: Gene 
Mauch. 


Gibsonia, Pa. Thomas D, Kennedy 


A GUY GONE (EARL) BATTEY 


I rate the players as follows: 

Brooks (Robinson) and (Jack) Spring 
are all wet. (Joey) Jay can go fly away. 
(Danny) Cater can serve the food 
when I get married. If you are think- 
ing of taking up a (Glenn) Hobbie, 
try collecting old Sport magazines. 
The Angels could cop the flag if you 
give them another (Dean) Chance 
and maybe some (Norm) Cash. And 
please, if you NL pitchers have a 
(Jim) Hart, stop throwing those 
beanballs. By the way, now is the 
time to take (Wes) Stock of your 
finances and maybe buy a (Walt) 
Bond or two. Also, whether my trou- 
sers be (Bill) White or (Dallas) 
Green, I can hire a (Tony) Taylor to 
alter them. Well, so (Jeoff) Long for 
now. 
East Meadow, L. I., N. Y. Ritchie Harris 


LIVE INDIANS, DEAD BRAVES 


I enjoyed your article on Rocky 
Colavito very much. It sure is great 
that a guy can at least help pull one 
baseball city back together. Too bad 
Milwaukee couldn’t have such a hap- 
py ending. 


Sauk City, Wisc. Jerry Sprecher 


Sitting it out while the others dance? 
Because of acne? pHisoHex can help! 


First thing in the morning, get pHisoHex and wash with it exclusively 3 or 4 times every 
day. pHisoHex really helps because its powerful germ fighter attacks one of the impor- 


tant factors in acne—skin bacteria. 


if you have a bad case of acne, go to your doctor and, along with his other treatment, 
he will probably tell you to start washing with pHisoHex. Not only for its definite germ- 
fighting ability, but because it cleans thoroughly and completely. 


And, having gotten your skin as 
clean and germ-free as possi- 
ble, pHisoHex leaves an invisi- 
ble antibacterial film to protect 
you for hours. 


Before your acne has a chance 
to get any worse, start using 
pHisoHex. Use flesh-colored 
pHisoAc® Cream, too, between 
washings and at bedtime to 


help mask and heal pimples— 


loosen blackheads. 


Promise yourself today that you 
will start using pHisoHex. With 
a skin clean and clear—you'll 
dance! 


pHisoHex in 5 oz. bottles; 
pHisoAc Cream in 11/2 oz. 
tubes; or ask your pharmacist 
for the Combination Package of 
pHisoHex and pHisoAc. ’ 


Winthrop Laboratories 
New York, N.Y. 10016 
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That's the new Remington 512-X... 
in both looks and action. Traditional 
steel and walnut construction adds up 
to beauty, accuracy, reliability. Butter- 
smooth bolt shucks in short, long and 
long rifle 22's interchangeably. Tubular 
model (shown above), $41.95.* Clip 
model, $38.95.* Single shot model, 
$26.95.* 


Kemington, 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 06602. In Canada 
Remington Arms of Canada Limited, 36 Queen Elizabeth Bivd., Toronto, 
Ont. *Fair Trade retail prices in states having Far Trade laws. 
Prices subject to change without notice. 


Great Moments in Sport 


by Howard Cosell 


ABC-Radio Sports Commentator 


THREE RECORDS FOR ZATOPEK 


IPHEY didn’t call Emil Zatopek “The Beast of Prague” because he had a face 

like Dracula’s or because he tortured small children, It was because of the 
way he ran. Funny. When he ran for the first time at an official track meet, 
people collapsed with laughter. With his arms waving, head rolling and teeth 
grinding, Zatopek ran, said one coach, “as if he had just been stabbed in the 
heart.” 


Soon after his track career began, Zatopek was drafted into the Czechoslo- 
vakian Army. He immediately became a minor celebrity among the troops. They 
were fascinated by the way he spent his spare moments. He spent them running 
up and down hills while wearing hobnailed Army boots and carrying a pack on 
his back. When his fellow soldiers questioned his sanity he simply said he was 
training to become the best long-distance runner in the world. 


Eventually he developed outstanding strength and stamina. He would set a 
strong pace, tiring the opposition, and then would finish with an explosive 
kick that other runners couldn’t match. 


Zatopek’s first big chance came in the 1948 Olympics in London where he 
entered two events, the 5000- and 10,000-meter runs. The longer distance was 
scheduled first and Zatopek ran the favored Finnish runners and everybody 
else off the track, winning in 29 minutes, 59.6 seconds, beating the Olympic 
record by nearly 12 seconds. Zatopek finished nearly a lap ahead of his near- 
est rival and became the first Czech ever to win an Olympic championship. 
His countrymen thought it was a miracle. 


The next day Zatopek was back for the 5000-meter run and, ironically, it was 
his obsession to be the best that caused his downfall. Instead of playing it safe 
in the qualifying heat as he had planned, Zatopek got carried away and ran 
to win, even though he had already secured a spot in the finals. 


It was a miserably hot and muggy day and, in the finals, Zatopek ran out of 
stamina and finished two yards behind the winner. Gaston Reiff of Belgium. 
Zatopek brooded about the defeat for two years before he got another chance 
to race Reiff. In 1950, at the European track and field championships at 
Brussels, Zatopek beat Reiff by 150 meters. 


By 1952, when the Olympics were held in Helsinki, Finland, Zatopek’s life 
had changed for the better. An officially proclaimed hero of Czechoslovakia, his 
rank in the Army had risen from private to major and he was left alone to 
train and compete when he wished. He was the heavy favorite to win gold 
medals in both his specialties, the 5000- and 10,000-meter runs at Helsinki. It 
seemed that Zatopek had no surprises left. 


The 10.000 was run first with Zatopek pitted against a field of 30 of the world’s 
best distance runners. As expected, the Czech won his second gold medal at 
that distance. His time was 29 minutes, 17 seconds. more than 42 seconds better 
than his own Olympic record. 


Back he came for another try at the 5000-meter distance and this time there 
was no stopping him. He won anvther gold medal and set another Olympic 
record: 14 minutes, 6.6 seconds. He had done what had been expected and 
everyone thought that was the last that would be heard from Emil Zatopek. 
Everyone was wrong. 


On the last day of the games, Zatopek decided to enter the marathon, It didn’t 
matter that he’d never run the marathon distance of 26 miles, 385 yards, Nor 
did it matter that again he was an underdog, that he could hardly expect to 
win against 52 runners who had been training for the marathon for years. 


When he began the race, Zatopek finally realized how little he knew about 
marathon running. Early on, he dropped back and asked Britain’s Jim Peters 
—who held the world record—if the pace was “proper.” Then he just relaxed 
and enjoyed the run. He chatted with cyclists, newsmen accompanying the race 
in a bus and the other runners. Later he dropped back to get Peters’ opinion 
again on whether the pace was too fast. It was too fast. Too fast for Peters, 
who developed a cramp and had to drop out. It was too fast for everyone 
else, too, and when Zatopek arrived back at the stadium, half a mile ahead 
of the second-place man, the sound of the crowd, according to one writer, “was 
like the bursting of a mountain top.” 


Zatopek’s time in the first marathon of his life was two hours, 23 minutes, 
3.2 seconds, an Olympic record. In seven days, Emil Zatopek had won the three 
longest runs at the Olympics and had set a record in each. 


NEXT MONTH IN|; You can date for less in Lee Leens. 


(With the authority of the Leen-look, 
you can convince her that going out... is out.) 
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JIM 
TAYLOR KOUFAX WILLS 


“Are You Ready For A Negro Man- 
ager? I Could Do The Job.” So says 
Hank Aaron in an exclusive by-lined 
story in next month’s Sport. Aaron 
also names the other Negro players he 
believes could be big-league manag- 
ers and he talks about the problems 
involved and the ways they can be 
overcome. . . . Also from baseball, a 
special report: “Drama On The Dodg- 
ers.” The report features our cover 
boys, Sandy Koufax and Maury Wills. 
It tells why this is a particularly cru- 
cial season for each, probing Koufax’ 
fight to prove people wrong and Wills’ 
battle to do the “impossible.” 


The pro football headliner is “Jim 
Taylor: The Taming Of A Pro Foot- 
ball Tough Guy.” . .. The basketball 
headliner is “The Truth Behind The 
Wilt Chamberlain Threats.” . . . Col- 
lege football features are Mel Allen’s 
All-America Preview and a profile of 
potential All-America fullback Jim 
Grabowski of Illinois. 


Back to baseball, we have stories 
on Sam McDowell of the Indians, 
Cookie Rojas of the Phillies and Don 
Mincher of the Twins ... The Sport 
SpecrAL subject is Vada Pinson of the 
Reds . . . Plus, a long look at Al 
Kaline’s new role with the Tigers. 


Bob Lilly of the Dallas Cowboys is 
profiled in our “pro football special- 
ist” series. The story discusses the man 
and his job, defensive tackle .. . 
Quarterback Lee Grosscup tells of his 
experiences when he went over the 
border to play Canadian pro football. 


In the Sport Bonus Report, Bobby 
Richardson tells “How To Play Sec- 
ond Base” and Toe Blake talks about 
hockey’s power play . . . A lot more, 
too, in October Sport. 


‘ ~ WILT 
AARON CHAMBERLAIN 


AT YOUR NEWSSTAND 
SEPTEMBER 16 


Ease into a pair of Lee Leens. 
Hoist your portable TV over to 
her place. You’ve just won a 
welcome through the late show. 
Is TV such a big deal? Nope. 
You are, in those low-riding, 
hip-hugging Lee Leens with 
their trim, tapered tailoring... 
know-it-all details. Just think of 
the evening you'll have on no 
money. But, you need the 
authority of Lee Leens to get 
away with it. Shown, Lee Leens 
in Western Denim. 100% 
cotton, Sanforized. In Faded 
Blue and Denim Blue. $4.98. 
Other Leens from 

$4.98 to $6.98. 


Lee Leens 


H. D. Lee Company, Inc., Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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WITH THE EDITORS 


THE BIG HOCKEY BREAKTHROUGH 


For too many years now the six fat-cat member teams of the National Hockey League 
have gone about their business insulated from the world, insensitive to the future, indiffer- 
ent to change. Their reasoning was simple: ‘Why rock the boat when we play to 95.4 percent 
capacity each season? Let baseball expand, let football expand, let basketball expand. We’ve 
got it made.” Well, thank the good Lord, some boat-rockers are finally starting to appear on 
the scene. 

The move towards expansion of major-league hockey began tentatively several years ago, 
then developed steam with the accession of four new members to the league’s Board of 
Governors. The new members—from Montreal, Toronto, New York and Boston—are young 
and progressive. They want to see the league expanded, they want the prestige of a coast- 
to-coast operation. They want a national television contract, too, which would help pay their 
expenses. And so they went to work, and with the active support of NHL president Clarence 
Campbell, they formulated a plan. We think it is a good plan. If it works out, six new teams 
will be added to the league in time for the 1967-68 season. 

One important aspect of the plan is the manner in which the new teams will be able to 
draw from the established teams. The suggested arrangement is for each present NHL club 
to protect five players, plus the goalie. This means each new hockey team would get at least 
one first-rate player. After the first round, each NHL team would protect four more players, 
allowing the new clubs some more excellent choices. After that, it would be fringe players 
and farm players. We think this is an excellent beginning for the new teams, certainly a 
far more just system than the one hung on the new teams in major-league baseball. 

Naturally, these new clubs would not right away be able to skate with the current NHL 
clubs. And this is where hockey borrows from that master baseball-thinker, Branch Rickey. 
It was Rickey who suggested a third league in baseball. “A third league,’ Rickey said, 
“would have balance from the start and eventually would reach parity with the other two.” 
The six new hockey teams will be placed in their own division. They will play mostly 
among themselves, but with some games each season with the six original teams. 

Right away, critics are hollering that this is just a phony expansion. They say that fans 
in major-league cities will be under the illusion of seeing major-league hockey but that 
they will be seeing only minor-league hockey. We don’t think so, not if the plan outlined 
here is followed. And what if there is a disparity for a few years? There is certainly a 
glowing disparity in major-league baseball today. Look at the Mets. Hockey can certainly 
live with a disparity for a few years. 

Many things excite us about this breakthrough. Now hockey has a chance to be a major 
professional sport in this country, just as it is in Canada. Hockey-starved fans in cities 
like St. Louis and Los Angeles will now be able to see hockey at its best. And this means 
more American youngsters will be stimulated into playing the sport. Right at this moment 
there are 200 players on the NHL’s inactive list. These are mostly college players who have 
resisted going into pro hockey because they didn’t want to play in the minors. Now 
they will have their chance to make the majors. We welcome National Hockey League ex- 
pansion. It’s about time. 


WHERE THERES ACTION! 


Seven-Up is a real natural for 
the action crowd! It’s got the 
sparkle that swings...the taste 
that’s fresh and frisky ... and 
the quick-quenching action to 
make thirst quit. Look for it. 
7-Up...where there’s action ! 


COPYRIGHT 1965 BY THE SEVEN-UP COMPANY 


OU LIKE IT IT. LIKES YoU 


For fine food and entertainment—visit the 7-Up International Sandwich Gardens at the New York World’s Fair 


_The Reds’ slugger has been assaulted by 
the pressures of many pennant races. When 
World Series money rides on almost every 
move, “this,” he says, “‘is when you find 


out what kind of player you really are” 


By FRANK ROBINSON 


with Dave Anderson 


kneeling there, swinging our red weighted bat, 

and I’m watching the pitcher and checking the 
scoreboard. Then I pick up the resin bag to dry the 
sweat on my hands. It’s pennant-race sweat, and 
it’s different. 

It’s not like sweat in spring training when you’re 
doing calisthenics and you’re just hot. And it’s 
not like sweat early in the season because early 
in the season there’s always next week and next 
month. It’s all different in a pennant race. It’s 
right now in a pennant race. You’ve got to get 
the big hit right now because you might not get 
another chance. That’s what makes it a different 
sweat. 

Then something happens. I walk up to hit and 
I’m not sweating. It’s like I leave it in that 
weighted bat. No wonder it keeps getting heavier. 
All that lead inside it, plus all the sweat that’s 
soaked into it. 

I remember my first pennant race. It was 1956 
and I was a rookie. We were chasing the Dodgers 
and Braves. We finished three games out and I hit 
38 homers. But I don’t think the pitchers knew I 
was there. They were thinking about Ted Klus- 
zewski and Gus Bell and Wally Post and the 
pressure was on them to get the big hit. 

I’m now in my fifth pennant race. The pitchers 
now concentrate on me. The pressure now is on 
me to get the big hit and I feel the pressure. 
Especially in the mornings. Once the race tightens 
up, I can’t eat much breakfast. I force down a 
piece of egg and part of a piece of toast. And I 
drink a glass of milk. Just to have something in 
my stomach. You’ve got to have some strength 
in there because a pennant race wears you out 
physically as well as mentally. You can’t get away 
from it. 

Sometimes on the road we'll be riding to the 
ballpark in our chartered bus. We’ll pass a bowl- 
ing alley—that’s my game in the off-season—and 
Vada Pinson, my roommate, will say to me: ‘“Let’s 
get off for a game.” 

_I know what he means. He’d like to get away 
from the pressure. So would I. But we can’t. 
And we know it. In a way, though, we really don’t 
want to get away from the pressure because a 


| USUALLY FEEL it in the on-deck circle. ’m 


Knockdown pitches, at left, are part of a pennant race. 


Color by Ozzie Sweet 


pennant race tests your guts. This is when you find out 
what kind of a ballplayer you really are. The guts 
part is what I like best about a pennant race. 

I’m paid to hit in the clutch. It’s a burden, a big 
burden. But I make the most money on the Reds— 
$55,000 a year, the newspapers say—and it’s during 
a pennant race that people feel I’ve got to show I’m 
worth it. ; 

When I walk up there to hit in the clutch, I know 
everybody is expecting me to come through. Not hop- 
ing, expecting. My teammates. The manager. The 
front-office. The fans. I’m getting paid to produce. 
And paid big. The more I get paid, the more they 
expect me to produce. And the more I should produce. 
In the clutch, my philosophy is attack the ball. I like 
to think that the tougher the situation, the better I 
hit. That’s what playing baseball for money is all 
about. 

The clutch hits I’m proudest of helped break open 
the 1961 pennant race. We were five games ahead of 
the Dodgers at the All-Star break, but they caught 
us. Then we jumped back into first place. In early 
September the Dodgers were coming at us again and 
our lead was down to one game. We were playing the 
Cardinals at our home park, Crosley Field. There’s 
always more pressure at home. You’re more conscious 
of the fans rooting for you. Also, I was having trou- 
ble with my left knee. I had twisted it sliding and it 
bothered my hitting. I couldn’t pivot on it when I 
swung. 

I had missed a few games but’ now I was back in 
the lineup and that meant I had no excuses. When 


you’re hurting, your teammates understand. But the 
fans don’t. As long as the fans see you in uniform, 
they think you’re ready. Some fans don’t have any 
sympathy for you and that’s the way it should be. If 
you put on your uniform and tell the manager you’re 
ready to play, then you’ve got to be ready to put out 
100 percent. You can’t have any sympathy for your- 
self. You’ve got to take the responsibility that goes 
with the uniform. 

That night against the Cardinals I knew all this. 
I also knew I hadn’t been hitting well. I showed up 
early and took 15 minutes of private batting practice. 

The practice wasn’t doing me much good inthe 
game. Ernie Broglio was pitching for the Cards and 
in the eighth inning we. were two runs behind. But 
we got a rally going. And there I was, drying my 
hands with the resin bag and throwing the weighted 
bat away and walking up to hit with the tying runs 
on and two out. The count went to two and two and 
Broglio was jamming me with low, inside fastballs. 
I kept fouling them off. I must’ve fouled off five of 
them. On the last one it was like somebody stuck a 
match in my left hand. The skin was tender from all 
the batting practice and a blister broke on my mid- 
dle finger. 

I called time and our trainer, Doc Rhode, came run- 
ning out to put a band-aid on it. 

“Take your time, Doc,” I told him. 

I was using the time to do what I always do in the 
clutch: think. Too many hitters stay in the batter’s 
box too much. Not me. I like to step out after each 
pitch and think of four things. One, the situation. 


“When I walk up there to hit 
in the clutch,” says Robinson, 
hitting at left, “I know that 
everybody is expecting me to 
come through. They are not 
hoping. They are expecting. 
I’m paid to hit in the clutch. 
It’s a burden, a big burden. 
But I make the most money on 
the Reds and it’s during the 
pennant race that people feel 
[ve got to show I’m worth it.” 
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A draniatic play, like Robinson’s dash home on a steal, above, can shake up a team during a race, get it sired up for victory. 


Two, what the pitcher is trying to do to me. Three, 
what I want to do. Four, remember to concentrate. In 
this. situation, I was concentrating on hitting the ball. 
The foul balls were all right. They were ruining his 
good pitches. But the thing I didn’t want to do was 
strike out. If you hit the ball, remember, you not 
only have a chance for a hit, there’s also a chance of 
an error. 

“There,” Doc said now, “that blister shouldn’t bother 
you anymore.” 

It didn’t bother me much; at least not as much as 
my knee. But the fans couldn’t have cared less about 
my injuries. All they knew was that Number Twenty 
was stepping into the batter’s box again with the 
tying runs on base. And they were expecting me to 
do something. Broglio got the next pitch inside, but 
a little higher than he wanted to, and I got around 
on it pretty good. I pulled it high against the score- 
board in left-center for a double and it was a tie 
score. We won on a single by Eddie Kasko and the 
Dodgers lost and we were two games ahead. 

The next night, we went extra innings with the 
Cardinals. Al Cicotte was working in relief and in 
the 12th Chico Cardenas led off against him with a 
double. Cicotte struck out the next two batters. But 
then he walked Pinson and there I was, walking up 
to hit again. Cicotte got ahead of me, 0 and 2, but he 
tried to sneak another strike by me and I got around 
on this one pretty good, too. I pulled it to the base 
of the scoreboard and Cardenas trotted in with the 
winning run. The Dodgers lost again and all of a 
sudden we were three games ahead. 

The Dodgers never got close to us after that and, 
a couple weeks later, we clinched the pennant. 

I’ll always remember those two big hits. Not that I 
won the pennant with them. We won 93 games that 


season and everybody on the ballclub could look back 
and remember something he’d done to win a couple 
ballgames for us. But I’ll remember those two hits 
because they meant I was doing my job. Earning my 
money. It’s a satisfied feeling. 

It’s not the same when you don’t come through in 
the clutch. Even though sometimes it’s nothing to be 
ashamed of. 

If I hit my pitch, I figure I’ve done my job. By my 
pitch I mean the pitch I want to hit—not the pitch the 
pitcher wants me to hit. Take Don Drysdale of the 
Dodgers. If he’s in trouble, he usually starts me off 
with inside pitches. And to get me out, he likes to 
come inside. So I’m up there waiting for him to make 
a mistake and get the ball out over the plate where I 
can attack it. That’s what I mean by my pitch instead 
of his. If I attack my pitch, that’s all I can ask for— 
whether I hit a homer or pop up. 

When I don’t get the big hit, though, it’s not fair 
to my teammates. They look to me to come through. 
If I don’t, then I’m putting more pressure on them. 

This pressure can build up into an explosion. It did 
last season. When the Phillies collapsed in their ten- 
game losing streak, we came on strong. With five 
games to go, we were leading the league. But then 
we lost two out of three to the Pirates to drop half 
a game behind the Cardinals. On the final Friday 
night of the season, we were playing the Phillies at 
Crosley Field. We had a 3-0 lead in the seventh when 
Chris Short drilled Chico Cardenas in the back with 
a fastball. 

This hurts. It’s happened to me plenty of times. 
And Chico didn’t like it, either. 

He held onto his bat and he glared at Short and 
yelled, “I’m going to hit you with the bat” and he 
started out to the mound. Reggie (——} TO PAGE 83) 


SOUND OFF! 


JACK DEMPSEY: 
“Boxing Can Be Great Again, But 


The ex-heavyweight 
champ is disturbed about 
boxing’s decline, yet 
he hasn’t lost faith in its 


chances of being revived 


Photos by Martin Blumenthal 


Dempsey is considered the great- 

est heavyweight champion of all 
time. This, of course, will always 
be open to argument, but it is much 
less easy to debate the contention 
that Dempsey was the ultimate 
symbol of boxing’s golden age. He 
reigned during the Twenties when 
the sport was approaching its peak 
and now that boxing has fallen upon 
bad days, it finds it needs an endur- 
ing symbol like Dempsey the way a 
drowning man needs a Mae West. : 
This past June, Dempsey proved 
just how durable he has been, both 
as a symbol and as a man. SPorRT 
took its tape-recorder to Jack 
Dempsey’s Restaurant one hot, 
muggy day. It was a week before 
Dempsey’s 70th birthday and Sport 
found it had plenty of competition 
for Dempsey’s attention—colum- 
nists, TV film crews, radio sports- 
casters and dozens of people off the 
street who had come in for a re- 
freshing drink and a Dempsey au- 
tograph. Dempsey was wearing a 
tasteful red sporis jacket and it 
SPORT 


[oem MANY EXPERTS Jack 


Here’s What Must Be Done...” 


By The Editors Of SPORT 


covered a torso which seemed nearly as lean as it had 
been 40 years ago. He had a deep tan and you couldn’t 
help thinking that we should all look as well when 
we're a week away from birthday No. 70. 

Finally, Dempsey broke away from the admiring 
mob and led us into a small office downstairs. We told 
him that we were interested in his views on boxing 
today and his solution to the sport’s problems. Then 
we turned on the recorder: 

Editor: 

What are some of the major differences between box- 
ing today and when you were an active fighter? 
Dempsey: 

I think the most important thing today is the small 
clubs are out of operation and therefore we don’t have 
enough good fighters to go around. Then I think tele- 
vision has been a bad thing. Televising a championship 
fight is all right, but televising the lesser fights in 
recent years has helped kill off the clubs. 

Editor: 

Who’s responsible for all this? 

Dempsey: 

People who are not dedicated to boxing and its dif- 
ferent rules and regulations. They have made a racket 
out of it. 

Editor: 

What do you mean by a racket? 

Dempsey: 

Take these championship fights. In a lot of instances 
the challenger must put up his entire purse guaran- 
teeing the champion a return bout, I think that’s done 
a lot of harm, because it’s produced mismatches and 
you end up with a string of one-round knockouts. 
Editor: 

How could we have had better fights? 

Dempsey: 

In the old days when you lost a fight you moved down. 
When I fought Tunney and got licked I wanted to fight 
Tunney once more. Instead of that Mr. Rickard, a 
great promoter, said, ‘if you want to fight again, you 
SEPT. '65 


fight the leading contender, and that’s Jack Sharkey. 
If you lick him, we'll give you another shot at the 
title.’ I got lucky and licked Sharkey and that’s how 
I got the second fight with Gene Tunney. 

Editor: 

Isn’t this one of the problems, though—that you don’t 
have leading contenders today like you did years ago? 
Dempsey: 

That’s right. Boxing can be great again, but here’s 
what must be done. We need to bring back the small 
clubs and the small promoters. That would bring back 
more fighters, and with proper control and proper 
management we would be all right. 

Editor: 

How do you do this? 

Dempsey: 

Through federal legislation. Control the license of each 
fight. And stop all this television except for cham- 
pionship fights and have everything okayed through the 
national commissioner. And then establish a pension 
fund for distressed fighters so that they’ll have some- 
thing when they retire. Without a pension fund, there’s 
no incentive and just a few men get in the business. 
Editor: 

You didn’t have a pension fund either. Why did you 
fight? 

Dempsey: 

We didn’t need a pension fund; we could fight every 
night if we wanted to. We could fight in the saloon, 
fight here, fight there; you couldn’t get a lot of money, 
but at least you got enough to live on. 

Editor: 

How might a pension fund work in boxing? 

Dempsey: 

I propose a two percent tax on TV and radio receipts 
for the fighters who are incapacitated or who have 
finished fighting and who have lived a good clean life. 
If a man has no future, he’s advised by his father and 
his friends not to get into the fight game because very 
few ever get on top. Even in the (——} To PaGE 75) 
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THE 
WILLIE 


In the spring young Horton passed several 
important tests. He showed signs 
of becoming baseball's 


next great slugger 


By JOE FALLS 


“Yuh doin’ good.” 

“Huh?” 

“My wife,” said Willie Horton, “she says yuh been doin’ good.” 

“Your wife?” said the sportswriter. 

“Yeh, my wife,” said Horton. “She’s been readin’ your stories and she says yuh been 
doin’ good.” ‘ 

“Well... er, tell her thanks,” said the writer, flustered by the unexpected compli- 
ment. 


Willie Horton is a young man who writes eight-column headlines with his bat and 
never reads the newspapers. Willie Horton is a young man who hits a 420-foot home 
run off Washington’s Jim Duckworth and, when Duckworth’s name is mentioned in the 
clubhouse, asks, “Who’s Duckworth?” 

Willie Horton is a young man who is broken-hearted when a teammate steps on his 
lucky chestnut and crushes it. He is a young man who, while playing winter ball in 
Puerto Rico, forgets where he lives and asks his sister to show him how to get home. 
He is a young man who may make a fortune for himself out of (——} TO PAGE 96) 


WATCH OUT FOR THE 


VIKINGS: 


National Board of Experts’ Pro Football Predictions 


The Browns are a 
solid choice in the NFL’s 
East, but in the 
West the Packers are only 
- a slim favorite 
over the Vikings. The AFL 
choices are the 
Chargers in the West and the 
Bills in the East 


Color on Fran Tarkenton 
by Lee Balterman 


Color on Len Dawson 
by Bob Peterson 


sons, but they are one expansion team that has made good. Their 8-5-1 

record placed them in a second-place tie with the Green Bay Packers 
last season, and this year our board of experts representing every league 
city feels they just might be good enough to win in the NFL’s Western 
Conference. In our poll, the Cleveland Browns were a solid choice in the 
East. The experts’ solid choice in the AFL was Western Conference San 
Diego Chargers. The Buffalo Bills were picked to edge the Boston Patriots 
in the Eastern Conference. 

The Vikings received five votes to win in the West, only one less than 
the Packers, and matched Green Bay in second-place votes with four. On 
the basis of seven points allotted for a first-place vote, six for second, Green 
Bay finished with 86 points to Minnesota’s 81. Bill Gleason of Chicago’s 
American chose the Vikings, saying, ‘With a break here and there, they 
could have been in the championship game last year. Red Phillips (the 
former league-leading receiver acquired from the Rams) ought to regain 
his reputation with Fran Tarkenton throwing to him.” The general feeling 
of the Viking .voters was expressed by Shirley Povich of the Washington 
Post: “Having come fast under a fine coach, Norm Van Brocklin, and having 
perhaps the best young quarterback in the league, Tarkenton, with good 
running backs, Tommy Mason and Bill Brown, I have to go with Minnesota.” 

The Vikings showed strength in the balloting for the individual leader 
categories—split end Paul Flatley got a vote as the best receiver, center 
Mick Tingelhoff got a vote as the best offensive lineman, and Tarkenton was 
the only man other than the Colts’ John Unitas to receive more than one 
vote as the leading quarterback. Tarkenton got two, the Cardinals’ Charley 
Johnson and the Packers’ Bart Starr got one apiece (not all the experts 
voted in every category). Not surprisingly, Unitas got nine votes. Also no 
surprise was the unanimous selection of the Browns’ Jim Brown to be the 
leading rusher. 

However, the most-valuable-player selection went to neither Unitas nor 
Brown, and the choice was a bit of a surprise—Fran Tarkenton. He got 
five votes to Unitas’ three, followed by Jim Brown and Charley Johnson 
with two, Paul Hornung and Bart Starr with one apiece. The consensus 


| MINNESOTA VIKINGS have been in existence for only four sea- 
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NFL 


PREDICTIONS 
TEAM FORECAST 


Eastern Conference Western Conference 


CLEVELAND GREEN BAY 
ST. LOUIS MINNESOTA 
WASHINGTON BALTIMORE 
DALLAS DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 


PREDICTED TOP PLAYERS 


Most Valuable Player 
FRAN TARKENTON, Minn. Vikings 


Rushing Leader 
JIMMY BROWN, Cleveland Browns 


Passing Leader Pass-Catching Leader 
JOHNNY UNITAS, Baltimore Colts | PAUL WARFIELD, Cleveland Browns 


Defensive Lineman (tie) 


MERLIN OLSEN, Los Angeles Rams WILLIE DAVIS, Green Bay Packers 


Offensive Lineman Defensive Back 


JIM PARKER, Baltimore Colts PAT FISCHER, St. Louis Cardinals 


Rookie-Of-The-Year 
TUCKER FREDERICKSON, New York Giants 


THE BOARD OF EXPERTS 


Al Abrams, Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 
Hugh Brown, Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
Art Daley, Green Bay Gazette 
Bill Gleason, Chicago's American 
Chuck Heaton, Cleveland Plain Dealer 
dim Klobuchar, St. Paul Pioneer-Press 
Bob Morrison, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


AFL 


PREDICTIONS 


Bob Oates, Los Angeles Herald-Examiner 
Shirley Povich, Washington Post 
George Puscas, Detroit Free Press 
Art Rosenbaum, San Francisco Chronicle 
Blackie Sherrod, Dallas Times-Herald 
Bill Tanton, Baltimore Sun 
Bill Wallace, New York Times 


TEAM FORECAST 


Western Division 


SAN DIEGO CHARGERS 
KANSAS CITY CHIEFS 
NEW YORK JETS OAKLAND RAIDERS 
HOUSTON OILERS DENVER BRONCOS 


PREDICTED TOP PLAYERS 


Most Valuable Player Rushing Leader 
KEITH LINCOLN, San Diego Chargers MATT SNELL, New York Jets 


Passing Leader 
LEN DAWSON, Kansas City Chiefs 


Pass-Catching Leader (Tie) 
ART POWELL, Oakland Raiders LIONEL TAYLOR, Denver Broncos 


Offensive Lineman Defensive Lineman 


RON MIX, San Diego Chargers TOM SESTAK, Buffalo Bills 


Defensive Back 


WILLIE BROWN, Denver Broncos 


Rookie-Of-The-Year 
JOE NAMATH, New York Jets 


THE BOARD OF EXPERTS 


Maury Allen, New York Post Jack Gallagher, Houston Post 
Bob Bowie, Denver Post Jerry Magee, San Diego Union 

Bud Collins, Boston Globe Bill Richardson, Kansas City Star 
Larry Felser, Buffalo Evening News George Ross, Oakland Tribune 


Eastern Division 


BUFFALO BILLS 
BOSTON PATRIOTS 
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seems to be that even if Tarkenton 
is not the greatest passer, he is—like 
past MVP selection Paul Hornung, 
who was not the greatest runner— 
a guy who can beat you, who can 
make his team a winner. 

Three of the writers who figured 
Green Bay should win also said 
watch out for the Vikings. Their 
feelings were summarized by Jim 
Klobuchar of the St. Paul Pioneer- 
Press; “The Vikings have wide sup- 
port as titlists. It is no wild dream, 
especially with Van Brocklin pull- 
ing the switches, but the team has 
to demonstrate it has the reserve 
strength to handle inevitable in- 
juries to its front-liners. The 
Vikings lost five games last year, 
in each case with Mason or Flatley, 
or both, on the bench. Give them 
Mason for 14 games, however, and 
look for a title contender.” 

In picking the Packers, Klobu- 
char said, “Green Bay will have 
(coach Vince) Lombardi at his grim 
and angry best, making a crusade 
of the ’65 season. Hornung, relieved 
of the kicking trauma that wrecked 
his comeback season (the team now 
has Don Chandler, who can kick), 
may come close to his pre-suspen- 
sion form. End Carroll Dale will 
help the Packers’ passing game, and 
there is still enough talent on this 
team to win in the West.” 

Why Baltimore was picked third 
seemed best expressed by Bob Oates 
of the Los Angeles Herald-Examin-~ 
er: “It was Lenny Moore who won 
the big games for Baltimore last 
year, including those with Green 
Bay. Moore is now 31, and another 
season like his last one seems doubt- 
ful.” Also, the Colts have lost Gino 
Marchetti and Bill Pellington. Yet 
the Colts did get three first-place 
votes and it’s predicted they’ll 
definitely be in contention. 

In the East, only the Browns 
(with nine) and the Cardinals 
(with five) got first-place votes. 
“The Browns should be better,” 
said Chuck Heaton of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. “Paul Warfield and 
Gary Collins still are on the way 
up. Jim Garcia, a rookie, should 
help the defensive line. Frank Ryan 
should be more consistent.” “Jim 
Brown can’t get better,’ said Bill 
Wallace of the New York Times. 
“But everyone else should be better 
because they will have the poise 
and confidence of having proved to 
themselves and the world that they 
are champions.” 

The Cardinal pickers seemed to 
agree generally with Bill Gleason, 
who said, ‘The St. Louis personnel 
is tremendously impressive. This 
is probably the only solid team in 
either division. Maturity will be 
the factor here. If the Cardinals 


CANADIAN FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


PREDICTIONS 
' TEAM FORECAST 


Eastern Conference 
OTTAWA ROUGH RIDERS 
HAMILTON TIGER-CATS 
TORONTO ARGONAUTS 
MONTREAL ALOUETTES 


Western Conference 
VANCOUVER LIONS 
CALGARY STAMPEDERS 
EDMONTON ESKIMOS 
REGINA ROUGHRIDERS 
WINNIPEG BLUE BOMBERS 


PREDICTED TOP PLAYERS 


Most Valuable Player 
JOE KAPP, Vancouver Lions 
Passing Leader 


JOE KAPP, Vancouver Lions 
Offensive Lineman 
BRONKO NAGURSKI, Hamilton Tiger-Cats 
Offensive Back 
WILLIE FLEMING, Vancouver Lions 


Rushing Leader 
LOVELL COLEMAN, Calgary Stampeders 
Pass-Catching Leader 
TOMMY-JOE COFFEY, Edmonton Eskimos 
Defensive Lineman 


TOM BROWN, Vancouver Lions 


Defensive Back 
BILL MUNSEY, Vancouver Lions 


Rookie-Of-The-Year 
AMOS BULLOCKS, Vancouver Lions 


selected by Dick Beddoes, Toronto Globe and Mail 


have matured and no longer think of themselves as 
‘young upstarts,’ they might run and pass away with 
the thing.” 

In the individual categories, Cleveland had another 
winner. Paul Warfield received four votes as the pass- 
catching leader, with Dallas’ Frank Clarke getting two. 
Bill Tanton of the Baltimore Sun quctes Colt coach 
Don Shula as saying Warfield “will be the next all- 
time great receiver.” 

Five experts named Colts’ guard Jim Parker the best 
offensive lineman, with Cards’ center Bob DeMarco 
the only other man getting more than one vote here. 
Voting for defensive line leader ended in a tie between 
Ram tackle Merlin Olsen and Packer end Willie Davis. 
St. Louis cornerback Pat Fischer outdrew (five votes) 
Green Bay safetyman Willie Wood (three votes) and 
Washington safety Paul Krause (two votes) as the 
leading defensive back. 

Krause was last year’s NFL rookie-of-the-year (he 
tied for the honor in our predictions), and this year 
the experts predict it will be the Giants’ fullback 
prospect from Auburn, Tucker Frederickson. He polled 
six votes to three for Ram end Jack Snow (Notre 
Dame) and two for Bear linebacker Dick Butkus 
(illinois). 

The AFL experts predicted a two-team race in the 
East between Buffalo (four first-place votes, two 
second) and Boston (three first, three second). “I 


think the Bills have the best balance,” said Larry - 


Felser of the Buffalo Evening News, and he seemed to 
speak for the consensus. “The loss of Cookie Gilchrist 
(traded to Denver) will hurt the offense, but that 
underrated defense is the best in the league.” 

Voters for the Patriots pointed out they have been 
consistent winners for three seasons. Bill Richardson 
of the Kansas City Star said, ‘The Pats just missed 
last season and look strong enough to squeeze by this 
time.” 

Buffalo had one winner in the individual voting, 
Boston had none. Bill tackle Tom Sestak was the over- 
whelming choice as the best defensive lineman. 


San Diego, on the other hand, is the dominant team 
in the West and very strong in the individual cate- 
gories as well. Running back Keith Lincoln received 
three votes as MVP, and flanker Lance Alworth got 
two. The Chargers had only one other winner—hbest 
offensive lineman, tackle Ron Mix, who got five of the 
eight votes—but they placed a man in every category 
except rookie-of-the-year! Lincoln in rushing, John 
Had] in passing, Alworth in receiving, Ernie Ladd and 
Earl Faison in the defending from the line, Dick West- 
moreland in defending from the secondary. 

Which is why the experts made comments like that 
of Jack Gallagher (The Houston Post): “San Diego, 
the AFL’s best-balanced team, should easily win its 
fifth Western Division championship in six years.” 

There were a couple of surprises in the individual 
categories, as sophomores Matt Snell of the Jets and 
Willie Brown of the Broncos were named rushing lead- 
er and top defensive back, respectively. Len Dawson, 
whom the experts feel is by far the league’s best 
quarterback, won the passing category handily. Oak- 
land’s Art Powell and Denver’s Lionel Taylor tied with 
two votes apiece as the best receiver. 

There was no contest in the rookie-of-the-year bal- 
loting, as Joe Namath got five of the eight votes. The 
Jets’ expensive first-year man drew considerable com- 
ment from the experts. ‘Namath could move New 
York as high as second,” said Gallagher. “The addition 
of Namath will give the league a name to watch every 
week,” said Richardson, ‘Namath will start slowly,” 
said Maury Allen of the New York Post, “but by the 
third game will prove to be worth every penny of the 
$400,000 he reportedly got. He will be effective as a 
passer and as a leader on a club which has needed that 
type of player since its beginning.” 

Our Canadian football expert, Dick Beddoes, of the 
Toronto Globe and Mail, wrote, “Chances are Ottawa 
will break Hamilton’s perennial grip on the Eastern 
title.” He picked Vancouver to win in the West and he 
picked Vancouver’s quarterback, former U. S. college 
star Joe Kapp, to be the league’s MVP. 
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Jim (Mudcat) Grant altered his pitching style and his show-business routine this 


year. The result, he hopes, will be unprecedented success for him in both careers 


PHOTOS BY MARTIN BLUMENTHAL 


walked into Lindy’s in that slow way he has, 

bent forward from the waist like someone with 
an aching back. He looked around the noisy restau- 
rant. It was noon, but this was breakfast time for 
show people. Chorus girls in stretch pants sipped 
coffee and gossiped, gagwriters traded insults, and 
the unemployed actors—between seasons, as they say 
on Broadway—studied the help-wanted ads. 

Though Mudcat was currently pitching baseballs 
for the Minnesota Twins, he was, in a way, between 
seasons. Last season Mudcat sang and danced with 
The Quails, three other fellows and himself, doing 
those big-sound songs the kids frug to on Hullabaloo. 
The Quails rocked in places like the Chateau in Minne- 
apolis and the Uptown Club in Philadelphia. Variety 
gave the group rave reviews. 

But this winter Mudcat is changing the act. He’ll 
use three girls instead of three men, and he’ll call 
the act Mudcat and the Kittens. “Got to get that man- 


\) ee GRANT—of Mudcat and the Kittens— 


woman relationship,” he was saying in Lindy’s. 
“But right now I’m still looking for the three girls.” 

As a baseball pitcher Mudcat this spring changed 
his act, too. The old Mudcat had labored more or less 
successfully with the Cleveland Indians for seven 
seasons, mixing a good fastball with a deceptive 
change, and he’d been a good No. 3 starter with a 
67-63 record from 1958 to June of 1964. Then the 
Indians traded him to the Minnesota Twins, where he 
finished 14-13. 

This spring, after a talk with Twin coach Johnny 
Sain, Grant began throwing what he and Sain eall a 
“fast curve.” On 2-2 and 3-2 counts, batters would 
wait for Grant’s fastball. But he would throw a curve 
from his fastball motion. As he sat in Lindy’s, James 
Timothy Grant, 29, 6-1, 200 pounds, had a 6-1 record 
and the Twins were in first place. 

With Grant in Lindy’s were an agent from Sport 
and two of Mudcat’s friends. The friends, Charles 
Perry and Arnold Pinkney, head up a Cleveland in- 


SPORT 


vesting firm, Vanguard 12, which is owned by Grant, 
Chuck Hinton, Bobby Mitchell and a dozen or so 
other Negro athletes. 

Pinkney mentioned that he and Perry, who used to 
sing on TV, had been to a nightclub that previous 
evening. “Tried to get Perry up on stage to sing,” 
said Pinkney, laughing. “But he wouldn’t.” 

Grant looked up from his cantaloupe and milk, a 
combination which he orders most any time. 

Pinkney noticed the look. “That Jim,” he said, “if 
I’d asked him, he would’ve sung.” 

“You bet I would,” said Grant. 

‘Ts it rock ’n’ roll you sing?” asked SPoRT’s man, 
whose musical education ended with Glenn Miller. 

Grant winced. “Well, no, not exactly,” he said, obvi- 
ously being kind. “I sometimes will sing rock ’n’ roll, 
but mostly we do what we call rhythm and blues. 
What we call soul music. I’m going on up to the Apollo 
Theatre in Harlem to catch an act this afternoon. You 
come on up with me and you’ll hear what I mean.” 

Pinkney, Perry and Sport’s agent all accepted the 
invitation. A little later, standing outside Lindy’s, 
Grant stared up at the bulb-studded canyon walls of 
Broadway. “I tell you,” he said, and there was that 
quick smile again, “you could put all of Lacoochee in 
Times Square and never even see it.” 

Lacoochee, Florida, is a little way outside Tampa. 
There Jim Grant was born and raised, and from there, 
one day, he left because “there’s nothing in Lacoo- 
chee for a Negro except friendship and you can’t raise 
a family with friendship,” he says. But Lacoochee 
has put its stamp on Grant, physically and emo- 
tionally. 


On a road trip to New York 
this June Jim Grant pitched 
at Yankee Stadium, above, 
and scouted singing talent 
at Carnegie Hall, at right. / 
The girls with big Grant and 
his friends, right, were 
among the ones being con- 
sidered for his singing act. 
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While in high school he worked in a steaming lum- 
ber mill, wrestling with 150-pound logs for 65 cents 
an hour, grabbing the logs with a jerking motion and 
jamming them into position to be sawed. The logs 
came flying down a production line once every ten 
seconds, and a boy became a man on a job like that. 
Today, Grant, with a bulging chest and slabs of 
muscles on his shoulders, looks from waist to shoulders 
like a heavyweight fighter. 

He remembers a lot about Lacoochee with love. “In 
Lacoochee,” he says, “the people say good morning 
and they say good evening, and they mean it. There 
is so much warmth. People go out in the morning and 
they leave their doors open and their insurance money 
on the table. The insurance man, he comes by, he picks 
up the money, he leaves the receipt. Nobody steals 
anything. You say good morning to people in the big 
city, you leave your doors open, they’d think you 
were crazy.” 

Still, Mudcat Grant does what he can for warmth 
in the big city. When he says hello to someone he’s 
meeting for the first time, like Sport’s agent in his 
New York hotel room one morning last June, he says 
hello with an interest and sincerity that is not usual 
among ballplayers about to be interrogated by a re- 
porter. 

“Sport’s doing a story on me?” 

“Yes.” 

“Wonderful. I like that magazine. See [he points to 
a copy on the bed], I’ve been reading a story on John 
Callison. They’ve never done a story on me, you know. 
When will this story come out?” 

“In August, I think.” (——>} TO PAGE 76) 


In this wild sport, some win and some die. Danny 


By BILL LIBBY 
Photos by Ross Russell 


Ongais wins 


A PURE DRAGSTER is a car designed 
to carry a high-powered engine and a 
nerveless driver to a finish line one-quar- 
ter of a mile away in less than eight 
seconds. The engine sits high and naked 
amidships and the driver sits behind it 
like a pebble in a slingshot. It takes a 
special breed of pebble to get with these 
slingshots. They fire drivers at speeds 
over 200 miles-per-hour on strips so 
short the drivers have to use parachutes 
to stop. One of these drivers is Danny 
Ongais. Says he of a trip in a slingshot: 
“It’s a short, sweet ride, man.” 

Danny Ongais is a thin, 25-year-old 
Hawaiian with a pound of black, curly 
hair, tanned skin and pearl-white teeth. 
Danny says, “You can’t make a mistake.” He looks like a gang tough and he is 

tough. He is also cocky and cool and 
likeable, And he is outspoken. He puts down everything. 

“This is not a big, complicated thing, man,” Ongais says. “You get a car and 
an engine’ that are as good or better than the next guy’s. When you get the 
green light, you slam the accelerator to the floorboard sooner than he does and 
hold it down longer, hold it all the way through the finish, keeping the car in 
as close to a straight line as you can all the while, and then you get it stopped 
somehow with the brakes or the parachute without spinning or veering over 
or turning over before you run out of track.” 

Ongais is speaking in his home town, Carlsbad, California. Some 6000 enthusi- 
asts have gathered here to see 200 drivers go after every kind of record in every 
kind of car. But the glamour guy is Ongais, who in his car, “The Mangler,” 
is going after the two most important records in the sport. They are the pure 
dragster records held by Don “Big Daddy” Garlits of 7.78 seconds elapsed time 
for the quarter-mile run and 201.34 mph peak speed over 66 feet at the end 
of the run. 

This is a small meet compared to many, but it is typical of most. To keep the 
small promoters in business, hot-rod groups recognize only records set during 
specified periods at meets such as this. Faster times at the big meets do not 
make the record book, but do help to crown champions. Later Ongais will seek 
championships. Today he is after records. 

He pulls on his shiny-silver, flame-protective jump-suit and long gloves, his 
face mask and crash helmet. He approaches his pure dragster. A pure dragster 
is little more than a frame of lightweight metal rails, two thin “bicycle” tires 
widely spaced up front, two fat, smooth “airplane” tires hugging the rear, a 
high-powered engine and a cockpit. The engine is usually an old one rebuilt 
to exert more than 1250 horsepower. The entire dragster is about 15 feet long 
and 1500 pounds. The frame weighs less than 100 pounds. The open cockpit is 
brightly painted with the number and nickname of the car and covered by decals 
advertising products. You can go drag racing in more than 80 kinds of beefed-up 
and souped-up cars and some of them even look like highway cars. But a pure 
dragster, man, gives the shortest, sweetest ride. 

Ongais squeezes into the cockpit until he is lying almost flat on his back with 
his feet stirrupped up against the accelerator and brakes. He grips the handle- 
like steering wheel in his gloved hands. A pick-up truck pops behind him and 
pushes him into motion. The engine roars loudly to life and he pulls away from 
the truck and up to the starting line alongside a rival racer. On a pole here, a 
series of yellow lights flash on and off in descending order until a green light 
is illuminated to send the racers away. If a ‘racer moves too soon, a red light 
will flash on to indicate the foul and the driver is disqualified. There are no 
second chances. 

The faces of the drivers are hidden behind their masks, but the silent crowd 
senses their tension. The drivers rev up loudly, baaarooom, baaarooom. Flames 
shoot from the engine past their heads, baaarooom, baaarooom. 

Suddenly the green flashes, then there is a roar so loud it hurts eardrums and 
a stench of burning rubber and fuel so foul it sickens stomachs. As the rear 
wheels dig in, the front wheels lift off the ground, and the racers disappear in 
great clouds of white smoke. Suddenly, they reappear from (——} TO PAGE 72) 


“Before long,” Ongais says, “drag racing will be as big as any sport in the country.” 
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Sport’s Greatest Teams 


THE FINEST HOURS OF 


GEHRIG AND DIMAGGIO 


By ARNOLD HANO 


Lou Gehrig 
= 
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Joe DiMaggio 


No team, insists the writer, can meet the standard set by Lou, Joe and the ’36 


Yankees. Yet, today’s Yankees are judged by it. And they suffer because of it 


drove across the Harlem River to Yankee Stadium to see a game. It was late May of 1936, 

and the Yankees had started to claw up the American League. After the game, someone asked 
Brannick what he thought of the Yankees. 

“Window breakers,” he said. 


Te NEW YORK Giants were out of town, but Eddie Brannick, Giant secretary, wasn’t. He 


They broke things other than windows. They broke records. They broke pitchers’ hearts. They 
broke the opposition’s back. And before the season was finished, they had started people saying 
that something else ought to be broken. 

“Break up the Yankees!”’ was heard in the land. 

This was the Yankee team of 1936. Ruth had gone after the ’34 season. The next year, 1935, 
was an interim year, a nervous year, the first without the Babe. Lefty Gomez was a losing 
pitcher in ’35. Frank Crosetti had knee problems. Tony Lazzeri had slowed in the field. They said he 
couldn’t play 125 games any more. Newsmen called manager Joe McCarthy ‘Second Place 
McCarthy.” That was maybe generous. Second in1931, second in 1933, second in 1934, and third in 
35. He’d won in 1932, but that was Ruth’s last great year. 

Joe McCarthy hated finishing second. He was a lantern-jawed Irishman who looked pugnacious 
as hell. Jimmy Dykes called him a “push-button manager,” and it was partly true. He was a per- 
fectionist. The first thing he did when he joined the Yankees, prior to the ’31 season, was have the 
card table smashed with an ax. “Do your card playing at home,” he snapped. “Think baseball 
when you come here.” He wouldn’t let his players shave in the clubhouse. It wasn’t a bathroom, he 
said, it was a baseball stadium. 

“He had eyes behind his head,” Lou Gehrig would say. 

“I hated his guts,” relief pitcher Joe Page, on a later McCarthy team, would say, “but there never 
was a better manager.” 
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Take one tiny incident in that lopsided 1936 season. On May 7 the 
Yankees led Detroit, 6-5, going into the ninth. Pete Fox, a fast Tiger 
outfielder, doubled and went to third with one out. Charley Gehringer 
drove a flyball to left field, where 21-year-old rookie Joe DiMaggio was 
playing his fourth major-league game. DiMaggio caught Gehringer’s fly 
and cut loose. It was a gigantic throw by a man Dan Daniel would later 
say “could throw with all the men baseball has ever seen.” It came on a 
low trajectory, arriving without a bounce in Bill Dickey’s glove, to nip 
Pete Fox. The game was over. 

But when Joe DiMaggio trotted into the clubhouse, the Stadium roar 
ringing in his head, manager McCarthy said cuttingly: “What are you 
trying to do, Joe, show me how strong you are?” ? 

Yankee outfielders had been ordered to throw the ball on a bounce 
to the plate. In McCarthy’s eyes, DiMaggio had blundered. 

McCarthy named the song. Perfection. And the Yankees beat it ona 
big bass drum. The Yankees of 1927—with Ruth, Gehrig, Lazzeri, Meusel, 
and Combs—had been called Murderers’ Row. This ’36 crew were worse 
killers. They hit more home runs. They scored 90 more runs. They drove 
in more runs. Five men batted in more than 100 runs each. Seven men 
hit home runs in double figures. They broke the majors’ record for team 
home runs. The team batting average was .314. They belted the ball 
for 2703 total bases. Nearly 18 bases a game! 

Baseball had never seen anything like it. This was power, unbridled. 
Their first-baseman, Lou Gehrig, led the Majors in home runs with 49. 
He also scored 167 runs. Nobody has scored as many since. Their rookie, 
DiMaggio, hit 29 home runs. No rookie had ever hit as many. Three men 
in baseball hit 15 triples that year. Two of them—DiMaggio and Red 
Rolfe—were Yankees. Their catcher, Bill Dickey, was the hardest-hit- 
ting catcher who ever played ball. In 1936 he missed 41 games, yet he 
hammered 22 home runs, drove in 107 runs, batted a mere .362. 

Up and down the lineup, there was no respite, no mercy. It didn’t mat- 
ter how big the lead over the league, or how big the lead in a single 
ballgame, they never let up. McCarthy was a driving demon. In a 
spring-training game, his first season, 1931, the Yanks beat a minor- 
league team from Milwaukee, 19- 1, and Jimmy Reese, Yankee infielder, 
chirped: “Well, Joe, how did you like that one?” 

McCarthy snarled: “Against a bunch of bums like that, you should 
have made 50 runs.” And quickly sold Reese to the Cardinals, 

No let up. On Saturday, May 23, 1936, the Yankees beat the Athletics 
twice, 12-6 and 15-1. Tony Lazzeri hit three home runs in the double- 
header, one in the first and two in the second. You’d think there’d be 
some letdown after that. 

Connie Mack, who managed the A’s, missed the next day’s game. He 
attended a funeral. So did the A’s. On Sunday, May 24, the Yankees beat 
them again. 

The score was 25-2. ; 

Every man in the Yankee starting lineup—including the pitcher— 
scored at least two runs! 

And Lazzeri, who’d hit three home runs in the doubleheader, hit 
three more this single game, two of them with the bases loaded. He also 
hit a triple, with two on. It missed going out by one foot. He knocked 
in 11 runs that day, breaking the American League record. He hit a 
home run the next game. He had seven in four games, six in three 
games, six in two days, five in two games. 

Lazzeri batted eighth. He hit .287. Everybody else hit higher. Even 
a couple of pitchers out-hit him. 

It wasn’t only hitting. McCarthy had his fetishes—lots of them—and 
two dealt with defense. His teams had to be able to make the double 
play. His pitchers had to know how to field. So once again, up and 
down, it was a tight club. Gehrig was clumsy, but he’d learned to play 
first, and to play it well. Crosetti and Lazzeri were silky smooth around 
second base. Rolfe was a sweet third-baseman. When Ed Barrow drew 
up his all-time Yankee team, this was his infield: Gehrig, Lazzeri, Cro- 
setti and Rolfe. In the outfield was the incomparable DiMaggio. And 
when anybody draws up an all-time Yankee team, the righthanded 
pitcher is invariably Red Ruffing, the lefthander Vernon (Lefty) Gomez. 
Yet in 1936, Monte Pearson was as good as Ruffing and better than 
Gomez, and in won-and-lost, three other Yankee hurlers, Bump Had- 
ley, Pat Malone and Johnny Murphy, had better percentages than Ruf- 
fing, Gomez or Pearson. As a matter of fact, Hadley, Malone and 
Murphy were 1-2-3 in the league. Pearson was fifth. 

It was a team so good it set standards for the game (——> TO PAGE 88) 
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Though he is pounded by the 
defense, John says, “I don’t 
fight ’em, only try to fool 
’em.” Here, he shows how he 
“fools ’em.” Above, he grabs 
a pass, feints right and, as 
the defender, No. 27, turns 
into the feint, John, right, 
runs in the other direction. 
Once, on a touchdown run, he 
says, “Six guys went sailing 
past me onto their faces.” 
With slick maneuvering and 
sure hands, Morris, in 1964, 
caught 93 passes, a National 
Football League record. The 
old record of 84 was set by 
Tom Fears of the Rams in 750. 


Photos by William H. Bielskis 
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Johnny Morris From Nowhere 


He was a small man from a small- 
time football school. “They said I was 
crazy for drafting him,” Bears’ 
coach George Halas says. ““Now they’re 


saying, ‘How can we stop him?’ ” 


By Al Stump 


college players into Chicago Bears, George Halas, this 

night in 1958, was introducing a rookie halfback named 
Johnny Morris. Morris, 168 pounds, was from nowhere. 
He was also, in this game against the Cleveland Browns, 
a horrible football player. He caught the opening kickoff 
and fumbled it. The Browns recovered and soon scored 
a touchdown. 

Four minutes later, Morris caught a punt and fumbled 
again. Cleveland recovered, kicked a field goal and led, 
10-0. 

Still, Halas wouldn’t bench Morris. Johnny was his 
find, unwanted by any other team. On a quick-opener up 
the middle, Morris ran a few yards, fumbled and the ball 
was Cleveland’s. The score soon became 17-0. 

Half-hysterical with shame, the ballpark swimming in 
his eyes and blood smearing his face, Johnny Morris 
came out of the game. ‘‘You better sit the rest of this one 
out,’”’ said Halas. 

Before midnight, Morris had his bags packed for a re- 
turn home to Santa Barbara, California. He phoned his 
wife. “They didn’t kill me. Just almost,” Johnny told 
her. “We’ll pull the blinds when I get home and then 
move to Mexico.” 

Six years later, in 1964, John Edward Morris, 5-9 and 
177 pounds, 28 years old, became a National Football 
League All-Star. He caught 93 passes in the 1964 season, 
a National Football League record. The former record of 
84 had been set by Tom Fears in 1950. 

Morris broke the record despite his size and other 
handicaps. The men who passed to him were Bill Wade 
and Rudy Bukich, neither among the league’s outstanding 
quarterbacks. Further, the Bears finished in sixth place, 
losing nine games by such scores as 52-0, 23-12, 10-0 
and 40-24, And Morris missed most of one of 14 games— 
the season’s finale—when he fractured his clavicle diving 
for a ball against Minnesota. 

Still, no asterisks are needed next to Morris’ name in 
the record books. Fears set the record in a 12-game 
season. Morris caught his 84th through 90th passes in 
the Bears’ 12th game. Additionally, Johnny played the 
season opener with a cortisone shot in his injured hip 
and caught only three passes. “You can say he topped 
every receiver in history in about 11 games,” says Halas. 

Halas smiles when he talks of Morris. “They said I was 
crazy for drafting him in the first place,’ Halas says. 
“Now they’re saying, ‘How can we stop him?’” 

Morris’ temperament matches his size. He does not 
curse, smoke or drink and he’s as mild as milk. He has 
yet to swing a fist at anyone or be fined. Corner- 
backs work over flankerback Morris (——} To PaGE 91) 


Pests OF HIS ABILITY to convert anonymous little- 
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TRAVELS WITH CHARLIE 


This is the heartwarming story of a man named Charlie O. and a 


mule named Charlie O. They toured the American League cities this season, 


parading in ballparks, living in posh hotels, shaking up people 


By LEONARD SHECTER 


IN KANSAS CITY, they say that when 
Charlie O., the mule, is turned backward 
in the presence of Charlie O., the man, 


thigh slapper. It’s also a heck of thing to 
be saying about Charlie O, Finley, a self- 
made multi-millionaire who wants to do 

* nothing but bring an American League 
pennant to Kansas City. 

The trouble is the people of Kansas City think Charlie 
O. isn’t sincere. The man, that is; they do not doubt 
the sincerity of the mule especially since it is a Missouri 
mule, They think Charlie O. Finley wants to make 
Kansas City as up to date as Milwaukee. Milwaukee 
is so modern that by next year it will be able to boast 
it used to have a major-league ballclub. 

A major-league baseball team is a big thing in Kansas 
City, where people are fond of the Athletics, such as 
they are. They are even fond of Charlie O., the mule. 
Charlie O. is a nice mule with a hide as sleek as a baby’s 
belly and he does funny things, like get stuck going 
up a down escalator, which is something even if you 
are not a mule. But they think the mule would be a 
lot funnier if the A’s were winning some ballgames. 
Have patience, Charlie O. Finley tells the good people 
of Kansas City. Five years is a long time for a city to 
have patience, the people answer, and to tell the truth 
it seems more like ten since Charlie O. Finley came 
to town. They say they want to win some ballgames and 
Charlie O. gives them a mule. 

That’s not all he’s given them. He’s given them in- 
novations. Why, just a while ago he gave them colorful 


) you can’t tell which is which. It’s a real: 


uniforms, a zoo, fireworks, a pennant porch in right 
field just like the one in Yankee Stadium. Were they 
appreciative? They were not. They said the uniforms 
made the players look like the clowns they are, that the 
zoo would be a good place to keep them, that the fire- 
works made too much noise in the neighborhood and 
that everybody hits home runs into the pennant porch 
but the A’s. 

And yet there is something special about Charles O, 
Finley, 47-year-old dynamo, walking lexicon of the 
business cliche, he of the white hair, arresting black 
brows and dark, glittering eyes. In some ways Finley 
begs to be dismissed as a charlatan, a rotarian at best, 
a man who struck it rich in the insurance business 
because he happened to be in the right place at the 
right time, not only nouveau riche but accidental riche. 
In other ways, though, he comes through as a charming 
gadfly, a promotor the likes of which baseball hasn’t 
seen since Bill Veeck retired to a literary career, a 
saviour of baseball in disguise. In either case it’s diffi- 
cult to be neutral about Charles O, Finley. Everything 
he does draws fire, ire and counter-fire, even so simple 
a thing as acquiring a team mascot. 

This particular bit of lovable nonsense began last 
winter when Charlie O., the man, was sit- 
ting around his farm in La Porte, Indiana, 
a little place of about 365 acres. He was 
reading the Chicago Tribune. In the Sun- 
day supplement there was an article about 
Missouri mules. It ‘was the kind of story 
that tells you more about mules than you 
really want to know. “I got half way 


through it,” Charlie O. Finley says, “and I 
said to my wife, ‘I don’t know what’s in 
the other half of this story but I’ve seen 
enough. I’m going to have a mule for a 
mascot.’ ” 

In a way this was a good thing for Kansas 
City. Suppose he had been reading a history 

* of the Athletics and been suddenly struck 
by the fact that the emblem of the A’s used to be an 
elephant. It’s one thing to have a Missouri mule walk 
into a hotel dining room, but an elephant? 

Things started clicking in Charlie O. Finley’s fertile 
mind. In practically no time at all the governor of 
Missouri gave Charlie O. a Missouri mule. The governor 
of Kansas donated a cyclone fence so that the mule 
would have a safe place to hang out in the ballpark. 
A Missouri senator donated a set of blankets (green 
and gold) so the mule shouldn’t catch cold. The other 
senator from Missouri promptly donated a bird dog 
companion so the mule shouldn’t get lonesome. An au- 
tomobile dealer in KC contributed a posh $4700 horse 


trailer so the mule should have transportation, and 
then the Ford dealers in KC donated a station wagon 
to pull the trailer. Charlie O. Finley, a quick man with 
a buck, was in business. All he needed for the mule 
now was a name. 

“Some of the folks in Kansas City suggested we 
name him Charlie O.,” says Charlie O. “They didn’t 
think I would go along.” Boy did they make a mistake. 

“T knew I’d be letting myself in for trouble. Arthur 
Allyn of the White Sox said, ‘If we let the mule into 
the ballpark with Finley riding it they won’t know 
which one is the jackass.’ Well I couldn’t care less. 
Besides, this is not a jackass. It’s a mule.” 

Finley is most sensitive to the distinction. 
“T’ve become an authority on mules,” he 
says. “Ask me anything; how the mule 
opened the Santa Fe trail, the important 
force he’s played in the agriculture of this § 
country, how he’s given his life, for what 
he did not know.” 


The mule, Charlie O., the man, points 


out, is most often the result of a cross 
of the male of the asinine species (jackass) 
and a female of the equine species (mare). 
Sometimes it’s the other way around, a stal- 
lion and a female jackass, and the get is 
called a hinny, but this is relatively rare. 
The mule, nominally male, is infertile, but 
is considered a better work animal because 
it lives longer, is more sure footed (it’s said that a mule 
has never been seen to fall down) and stands heat bet- 
ter. It’s also said to be smarter than a horse because a 
horse will eat itself to death and a mule will not. 
Charlie O., the mule, who lives in air-conditioned 
splendor while traveling, with hi-fi music whispering 
into his long, silken ears, is a three-year-old mule out 
of Lathrop, Missouri, a famous city. The city is famous 
for mules. Of course, it was slightly more famous during 
World War I when the army traveled not on its stomach, 
but on the backs of mules. Times change, alas, and now 
Lathrop is famous mostly as the birthplace of Charlie 
O., the mule. (Charlie O., the man, was born in Gary, 
Indiana, became a worker in a steel plant, almost died 
of TB, went into the insurance business and became 
a millionaire. Charlie O., the mule, just lives like a 
millionaire.) 
Charlie O. is handsome as mules go. He is sorrel 


colored and has a white mane. He weighs 1240 pounds 
and stands 62 and-a-half inches at the shoulders. His 
current handler, a cowboy named Jerry Sell, who never 
worked as a cowboy except in rodeos, says Charlie O. 
is a lovely mule. “T’ll tell you what I think of this mule,” 
Jerry Sell said as he patted Charlie O.’s nose in a park- 
ing lot behind the Kenmore Hotel in Boston early this 
season. ‘‘He’s the best dispositioned mule I ever met. 
And he’s got more sense.” 

What’s more, Charlie O. speaks a kind of universal 
language. Everybody knows and loves him. But Sell, 
who had never been east of the Mississippi before, has 
been having trouble. “People talk different here,’’ Sell 
drawled. “I asked one fella here for directions the other 
day and I swear, I didn’t understand a word he said.” 

In cases like that Charlie O. translates. He is a very 
clever mule. He can shake his head yes and he can shake 
it no and when he trots out on the ballfield before a 
game he bows like a thespian. ‘You put a 
chain and stud halter on him,” said Jerry 
Sell. “Pull that chain on his jaw bones and 
you can do just about anything with him.” 

Almost anything. It was Charlie O. Fin- 
ley’s idea to take Charlie O. around to all 
the ballparks in the league at the start of 
the season. Of course, he did it, as he says, 


first cabin. Charlie O. has a room waiting 
for him at every hotel, Not a siall in the 
cellar—a room, upstairs. There were pho- 
tographers, reporters, feature writers, oats. 


fully. “We had a press party at the Chi- 
. cago Sheraton,” Charlie O., the man, says 

® proudly. “Over 100 members of the press, 
radio and TV. The luncheon lasted about an hour and 
a half. We had a band playing all the time. And dur- 
ing all this, the mule was over in a corner, all by him- 
self, unattended, with two silver bowls in front of him, 
one with water and the other with oats. And that mule 
ate and drank water all the time. It’s awful hard to 
believe, Just like a human being. And in all the places 
this mule has been, in hotel rooms, lobbies, dining 
rooms, his manners have been out of this world. He 
hasn’t so much as broken wind. It’s really remarkable.” 

“J think it’s tension,’ Jerry Sell says. “This is one 
fine mule. He'll lean over so kids can scratch his head, 
He’ll walk up a flight of steps and ride in an elevator. 
You can take him in a restaurant and walk him through 
the tables and he won’t even spill a cup of coffee. 
Nothing bothers him. We’ve had little kids jerk hair 
out of his tail. One kid ran up and, I swear, I think he 
bit that mule on the back leg. Charlie O., he blinked 
a little, but he didn’t even kick. And he’s housebroke 
all right. But I think he’s just nervous around people, 
You put him out on a field and he’s just fine.” 

While Charlie O. didn’t cost Finley anything, the 
upkeep is high. Feed runs $15 a week and the two 
hands which escort the mule around get $125 each and 
expenses. 

In Detroit, his first stop away from home, Charlie O. 
confronted his first escalator. This was at the Sheraton 


Cadillac, which has its lobby one flight up. There was — 


a problem in logistics here but it was handled nicely. 
The esealator was stopped, Charlie O. was led up about 
five steps and then the bellman at the top was told to 
start it up. Cleverly his finger charged down upon the 
wrong button. Down went the escalator with more than 
half a ton of frightened mule. Behind the mule, the 
crowd scattered. It was a minor miracle that Charlie 
O., the mule, didn’t wind up sitting on anybody. “Heil,” 
says Charlie O., the man, “we’re lucky he didn’t break 
a leg. The only reason he didn’t was he was wedged 
in so tight.” 

When the panic receded, Charlie O., the mule, was 
coaxed five steps up the quiet escalator again. This 
time the correct button was pressed. You have to say 
this for Charlie O., though. For a mule he’s got a great 
memory. He wasn’t having anything to do with the 
escalator no matter which direction it was moving. As 
the escalator went up, Charlie O. backed down. Below, 
panic again. And why not? Did you ever have the feel- 
ing a mule was falling on you? 

Finally Charlie O. was taken around the corner, up 
the freight elevator, through the main dining room 
(startling a few diners, especially one man with a 
noticeable hangover who mumbled something about not 
minding alligators in his bourbon but he’d be damned 
if he was going to put up with a mule in his tomato 
juice) and into the main lobby. Sure enough, Charlie O. 
never upset even a cup of coffee. Just five waiters and 
the maitre d’. 

In Yankee Stadium not long after, Charlie O. had 
another adventure. He almost fell on Ken Harrelson. 
It’s a good thing mules never fall or Harrelson would 
have had it. The pixie-faced first-baseman, who is a 
champion pool player, golfer and arm wrestler, turned 
out to be something less than a champion mule rider. 
When he climbed aboard Charlie O, for a little romp 
around the bases which, sad to say, is about the limit of 
Charlie O.’s accomplishments on a baseball field (be- 


sides keeping it clean), Orlando Pena playfully slapped 
a bat on the side of the dugout. This made a loud noise 
and while Charlie O. is a sweet mule, he does not like 
loud noises, He bolted. He bucked. And there was Har- 
relson hanging on to Charlie O.’s neck. 

In his third-base box Charlie O., the man, whooped 
and hollered like a kid at a rodeo. He was so uplifted 
by this wild ride he reached into his pocket, peeled off 
a $10 bill and, when Harrelson had finally escaped the 
mule’s clutches, sent it down to the first-baseman. Har- 
relson was ruffled, but not by the tip. ‘‘Money’s money,” 
he said, giving tongue to the credo of the professional 
baseball player. ‘He also bought me a $100 Stetson. 
I'll tell you though, I don’t think that mule likes me.” 

(Harrelson also commented that all the players like 
Charlie O. and that the mule didn’t make them feel 
any more a part of a zoo than the other animals Charlie 
O. Finley keeps in the outfield. “We're a lousy ball- 
club,” Harrelson said, ‘‘but at least we’re a loose lousy 
balleclub.”") 

“The mule,” says Finley, “certainly hasn’t won any 
games for us. But that wasn't the idea. The kids love 
the mule. Every city we’ve taken that mule it’s been 
accepted most enthusiastically. We’ve been to the 
World’s Fair and the United Nations. We expect to re- 
ceive an invitation from the President of the United 
States to visit the White House. It’s been wonderful.” 

Some people don’t think so. The people who run the 
White Sox for example. They wouldn’t let Charlie O. 
into their ballpark, not even if he bought a ticket. “T 
don’t think the mule has anything to do with baseball,” 
said Ed Short, the general manager. “Besides, we think 
it’s the prerogative of the home club to do the pro- 
moting. And what the hell, Finley got more publicity 
out of it this way and that’s all he wanted anyway.” 

Did he ever get publicity! The papers covered the 
arrival of Charlie O. at the Chicago Sheraton like he 
was the president. In fact more presidents than mules 
have stayed at the hotel. After a press conference and 
lunch, Charlie O. ushered Charlie O. into the hotel 
barbershop for a photogenic whisker trim. Then shy 
old Charlie O., the man, hired a parking lot across the 
street from the ballpark and installed his mule, six 
pretty models and a 12-piece band. The models carried 
signs: “Unfair to Charlie O., The Mule.” “Unfair to 
U.S. Muledom.” The band played Mule Train, Mule 
Skinner Blues, Everything’s Up to Date in Kansas City, 
and The Missouri Waltz, ‘‘They say it’s hard to bally- 
hoo a funeral,” Charlie O, Finley said, “but we’re sure 
trying like hell.” 

Back in KC they kid about the mule too, only in a 
different way. They want to know why Charlie O. 
Finley didn’t call the mule something like K.C. for the 
ballclub, rather than Charlie O. for the insurance com- 
any. They point out that when the Baltimore news- 
papers were on strike Charlie O., man and mule, 
avoided the place like the plague. They say Charlie O. 
Finley isn’t interested in Kansas City or even baseball; 
he’s interested in Charlie O. Finley. 

It doesn’t take much to guesS what Charlie O. Finley 
is up to. He came out of the steel mills and made 
millions, but nobody ever heard of him. He is now a 
household word. (In some households if the kids say 
it they get their mouths washed out with soap.) Not 
long ago Finley got up before a convention of the 
American Medical Association, at the Hotel Americana 
in New York. When he was introduced a 
ripple of applause went around the room. 
How often have doctors applauded a man 
who came to sell them insurance? 

Finley denies all. “I don’t agree that I’m 
famous,” he said once over a bowl of 
vichyssoise into which he crumpled salted 
crackers. (He likes (——} TO PAGE 94) 


Three stars of the future 
are golfer John Bohmann 
of Texas, far left; tennis 
player Dean Penero, left, of 
Stockton, California, and 
track man Larry Highbaugh, 
above; of Indianapolis, In- 
diana. Bohmann finished 
second in the °64 Jaycee 
Junior Golf competition 
while Penero, 18 at the time, 
was the tennis winner. High- 
baugh dominated the track 
and field meet by winning 
both sprints and leaping 
20-1 to finish second in the 


broad jump competition. 


SPORT 


As Mike Corider of St. Charles, Missouri, registers 
for the golf competition, right, he discovers much 
of the efficiency of a big pro tournament plus 
considerably more congeniality. Above, three men 
who made it to the Olympics meet with four 
youngsters who hope to do likewise someday. 
Seated, left to right, are fellow Hoosiers Ron 
Michales, Highbaugh and Jere Shockey. In dark 
suits are pole-vault great Bob Richards, ex- 
sprinter Ira Murchison and former Olympic 
wrestling champ Terry McCann. At far right is 
Curtis “Chip” Kell, ’64 shot-put winner and 
a former SPORT Teenage Athlete of the Month. 
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WHEN THE U. S. JUNIOR Chamber 
of Commerce decided, in 1946, to provide 
clinics and competition for young golfers, 
the program was a modest one. It didn’t 
stay that way long. The Jaycees have 
since worked with more than a half- 
million youngsters 18 years and younger 
and the list of winners of the annual 
national tournament is a who’s who of 
today’s pro golf: Jack Nicklaus, Doug 
Sanders, Gene Littler, Phil Rodgers. 

The golf program proved so success- 
ful that boys’ tennis was added in 1954 
and girls’ tennis in ’61. The Jaycees ex- 
panded again in ’63 to include track and 
field. The results of all this enterprise 
and dedication are shown on these pages, 
as depicted at the 64 national champion- 
ships in St. Paul, Minnesota. Where are 
our Ryder Cup, Davis Cup and Olympic 
champions of the future? The Jaycees 
seem to have found the answer. 
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Richards, above right, greets Highbaugh, who has just won the rain- 
spattered 220-yard dash in 22.4. The encouragement of big names like 
Richards means a great deal to the competing youngsters. Another 
former champion who works with the Jaycees’ youth program is 
Maureen Connolly Brinker, right, the only player to achieve the Grand 
Slam in women’s tennis. Maureen’s tennis clinics are well-attended. 
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A highlight of the Jaycees’ °64 
sports festival was a target driving 
contest between the young golfers 
and the Minnesota Twins. At 
right. Glynn Johnson of Warsaw, 
Indiana, trades tips with Twins 
infielder Bernie Allen. One of 
the most promising athletes of the 
°64. competition was Highbaugh, 
second from right above, who won 
the 100 in 10.2 despite a, soft 
track. Only 15 at the time, Larry 
had a previous best of 9.8. Ex- 
tremely versatile, he high-jumped 
6-2 while fooling around before 
the sprint finals. He wasn’t en- 
tered in the high jump, or he 
would have had a third gold 
medal; the winning height was 
5-10. By the 68 Olympics High- 
baugh will be 19. Remember him. 


THE 


OILERS’ 


EXCITING 
DISCOVERY 


Sid Blanks was the 
bright spot in Houston’s 
drab 1964 season. 
He stood up to both pro 


pressure and puns 


By MICKEY HERSKOWITZ 


ID BLANKS sounds like the last 
\ line in the down column of a 

crossword puzzle. Sid Blanks 
looks like a guy who might dive for 
pennies at a South Sea Island. Sid 
Blanks, with a football under his 
arm, runs like small boys do in their 
dreams. 

In 1964, Sid Blanks emerged as 
one of the most exciting pro foot- 
ball discoveries of the year. To the 
Houston Oilers, who pay his wages, 
he was the only exciting discovery. 

American Football League cham- 
pions in 1960 and 1961, the Oilers 
wrote off 1964 as a rebuilding year 
—football’s euphemism for a 4-10 
record. One of the things they did 
rebuild, though, was the running 
halfback position. They rebuilt it 
with Sid Blanks, a strong runnerup 
to New York’s Matt Snell in the 
voting for AFL rookie of the year. 
Blanks stood up to the challenge of 
pro football and he stood up to all 
those frightful puns about his name. 

An unknown when he arrived in 
training camp a year ago, Blanks 
was an instant sensation, and a job 
opened up for him at running back 


when the Oilers sent Billy Cannon to Oakland. When 
Sid played well against the Raiders in the first game 
between the teams, publicist Jack Scott noted, with a 
wild gleam in his eye, that: “The Oilers fired their 
Cannon and shot Blanks at the Raiders.” 

The worst was yet to come. Later, as the Texas A&I 
graduate continued to dwell among the league’s rush- 
ing and pass-receiving leaders, the Associated Press 
reported: “The Houston Oilers couldn’t be more 
pleased that they drew Blanks in the AFL draft...” 
And from time to time various writers suggested, of 
course, that the Oilers were filling in the Blanks. 

It goes on and on, but then so does Sidney, a re- 
formed trackman who could run all day and might 
get the chance, if Houston’s offensive line is as im- 
proved as the coaches pray it will be. Running, catch- 
ing and returning kicks, the rambler from Del Rio 
gained 1457 yards for the Oilers last season. 

He finished fourth in the league in rushing, seventh 
in receiving and scored six touchdowns. One of them, 
a 91-yard run against the Jets, was the longest run 
from scrimmage in AFL history. 

Given the hindsight of Blanks’ rookie performance, 
it seems strange that both the Oilers and the Chicago 
Bears drafted him as a defensive back. But the real 
puzzle is that they drafted him at all, and both in the 
first five rounds. 

Though a Little All-America in his junior year, Sid 
never weighed more than 175 at A&I and his coach, 
Gil Steinke, considered him too frail for the Lone Star 
Conference, much less the pros. “When Sid first came 
to us,” says Steinke, “we thought of him mainly as a 
track man. He didn’t play in our first three games. We 
put him in the fourth game and he averaged 26 yards 
a carry. I remember thinking how smart I had been 
in those first three games, keeping a guy like that on 
the bench.” 

Between the spring of his last semester on campus 
and his first summer camp with the Oilers, Blanks 
added 25 pounds and gained a tenth of a second in 
speed. How he did it sounds like Believe-It-Or-Not, 
but the story happens to be true, which really doesn’t 
hurt it much. 

During spring training at A&I, an assistant coach for 
the San Diego Chargers happened to be in the neigh- 
borhood, and he dropped by to observe the local tal- 
ent. Blanks had finished his eligibility that fall, had 
signed an Oiler contract and was brooding about his 
chances of making the team at 175 pounds on a 6-1 
frame. But Steinke, at the Charger coach’s suggestion, 
put Sid on a program of weightlifting, running and 
pills. = 
“When I played in the All Star game I saw coach 
Ivy, and he couldn’t believe his eyes,” says Blanks. “I 
had gone from a skinny, underweight kid to a husky 
205-pounder.” 

Pop Ivy was then the Houston coach. By the time 
Sid reported to camp, Sam Baugh had taken over. 

And the San Diego assistant coach who made a he- 
man of Sid Blanks? His name? Why, his name is 
Hugh (Bones) Taylor, who last winter became Hous- 
ton’s fifth coach in four years. Believe-It-Or-Not. 

Blanks no longer uses the pills, but still conditions 
himself as faithfully as though he were to compete 
next week in the Olympic decathlon. The son of a 
Del Rio plumber, he improvised his own weight-lift- 
ing equipment out of pieces of old pipe. “It’s kind 
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of primitive,’ he admits, “but it serves the purpose. 
I was bench-pressing 280 and doing half squats and 
full squats of up to 500 pounds.” 

Blanks is a resourceful young fellow. He is modest, 
soft-spoken, unspoiled and almost naive. His most 
extravagant act during his rookie season was to buy 
a pair of alligator shoes. On a night after a game on 
the road, when his teammates were out looking for 
the bright lights, Sid was apt to turn on the TV in 
his hotel room, pile into bed and order a double pie 
a la mode from room service. 

He is tough, though. He grew up in Del Rio, a pretty 
but tough Texas border town. He became the first 
Negro ever to play football in his high-school district, 
the first to compete in the Lone Star Conference and 
the first to captain a mixed college team in the South. 
It wasn’t always easy. 

“In high school,” says Sid, “I had a real short fuse. 
But I’ve got control of my temper now. I learned that 
it didn’t get me far. I was always the target in every 
game. But that was a challenge for me. Challenges 
make you work harder.” 

Once A&I encountered a team whose fullback was 
pushing Blanks for the conference lead in rushing. 
The first time Sid carried the ball he was greeted with 
a chorus of ugly, quite personal names. On the next 
play he darted up the middle for a first down, and 
as he got to his feet he heard the linebacker say, “You 
stink, you unprintable.” 

Says Sid: “Our quarterback heard it, and he called 
my number. The play went right over that linebacker, 
and I went 79 yards for a touchdown. He chased me 
for about the first 25 and gave up. When I crossed the 
goal line I yelled to him: ‘How do I smell from here?’” 

Sam Huff tells the same story. Except the linebacker 
in Sam’s story is Sam Huff and the runner is Jim 
Brown. Oh, yes, Sam’s story is fiction, Blanks says 
his story is true. And one thing is certain: Blanks can 
go 79 yards for a touchdown. 

“What acceleration,” says San Diego Charger coach 
Sid Gillman. “And he can stop and go and change 
direction on a dime. . . . Every time you put the ball 
in his hands he’s dangerous.” 

With George Blanda, the veteran Oiler quarterback, 
prodding him, Blanks developed into a dangerous pass- 
receiver as a rookie. But it is his running that rates 
the priority in Houston’s 1965 playbook. “He isn’t the 
type of runner,” says Blanda, ‘‘who has to have a path 
mowed out for him.” Which is a good thing, because 
Houston’s offensive line did little mowing last year. 

Houston, in fact, did little of anything good last sea- 
son. One day last November the team was on a plane 
when one engine had conked out and another began to 
cough. The plane banked sharply and turned around. 

The voice of the captain, in that low, detached sort 
of gargle that all airline captains seem to have, boomed 
over the intercom. In the seat next to Blanks, Willie 
Frazier strained against his safety belt and gripped 
the arm-rests. “What did he just say?” said Frazier. 

“He said,” answered Blanks, “that they’re going to 
dump some of the fuel out.” 

“Oh,” sighed Frazier, leaning back. ‘I thought he 
said he was going to dump a few of us out.” 

That’s the sort of season the Oilers had in 1964, But 
any year in which you discover a Sid Blanks can’t be 
all bad. 
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Meredith Willson’s kind of midwestern river city: 

uninhibitedly corny, tidy, shade trees on the streets, 
sprightly homes with flower boxes on the porches. 
But once it was a wild cowtown on the Santa Fe 
Trail. Fast men earned respect there. Like Jesse James, 
Wyatt Earp, Cole Younger and the Dalton Boys. 

Today the quickest man in town is a new kind of 
hero. Like the town, he glows in the afternoon sun. He 
has a sense of honor. A code of conduct. He carries 
books, not a gun, on his hip. He’s the kind of kid who 
would have curdled the bourbon in Jesse James’ 
stomach, but Carrie Nation, who cleaned up the sa- 
loons in Wichita, would have loved him. He doesn’t 
smoke, drink or cuss. He is trustworthy, loyal, helpful, 
courteous, kind, obedient, brave, clean, reverent. 

He’s Bill Bradley in spikes. 

A year ago, at 17, the kid ran a mile in 3:59 at the 
Compton Relays in California. Though he finished 
eighth in the race, his time was startling. The mile 
had always been a matter of maturity. 

This past spring the kid—Jim Ryun—finished third 
in the Compton Meet behind Peter Snell of New 
Zealand and Jim Grelle of Portland, Oregon. Snell 
and Grelle were timed at 3:56.4; Ryun was two steps 
behind at 3:56.8. Ryun, however, was driving hardest 
in the stretch, and appeared least tired at the finish. 

“That youngster Jim Ryun is amazing for his age,” 
Snell said. 

Snell was right. Three weeks later, in the National 
AAU championships, Snell lost the mile race. Jim 
Ryun won it. Ryun ran the race with speed and calcu- 
lation. His plan was to take the lead in the last quar- 
ter, then, when challenged, sprint away. He followed 
the plan and sprinted to the tape in 3:55.3, the fastest 
mile ever run by an American. 

At the Compton meet, Ryun had rushed to con- 


Pisce IS A special charm about Wichita. It is 


Ryun, in the lead at left, runs with grace and with great speed. 


Ji 
RYUN: 


“HES 
BRADLEY 
SPIKES” 


By JIM O’BRIEN 


Photos by Rich Clarkson 


The 18-year-old who beat Peter 
Snell piles up acclaim 
everywhere. He impresses people 
with his impeccable manners 

as much as with his 


outstanding racing talent 
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gratulate Snell and Snell had ignored him. This time, a loser, Snell crossed the tape 
and hugged Ryun. Tired, almost sick, Ryun walked around the infield: The television 
crew tried to get his attention. Finally, after 15 minutes of walking, Ryun saw the tele- 
vision people and responded. The quickest kid in town—any American town—told how 
he had felt. “‘All at once I was in front,” he said, “and it scared me to death.” 

In between the Compton and AAU meets, Ryun had been at a community track and 
field meet held by the Wichita Track Club. There, boys and girls, some as young as Six, 
competed in age-group pairings. The scene looked like recess time at P. S. 85. A cou- 


ple of kids were building castles in the sand at the end of the broadjump area. Others -« 


played in the over-sized mattress put out to catch pole-vaulters. A teenage girl ran bare- 
foot on the red gravel oval; her toenails were painted a flaming orange. 

Phil Peake was there, too. Phil is a small, freckle-faced, nine-year-old, who has run 
the mile in 7:12.2. Phil believes he’s the fastest miler his age in the country. His hero, 
of course, is Jim Ryun. Phil Peake would rather be another Jim Ryun someday than 
an astronaut going to the moon. He said so at the meet. “Jim’s just the nicest guy you'll 
ever meet,” Phil testified. “But he’s sort of shy and quiet.” 

A blue ribbon to Phil for perception. Ryun has an aversion to strangers, especially writ- 
ers. After he had run his first sub-four-minute mile, a West Coast reporter asked Ryun if he 
thought he would ever do it again. Ryun said yes, The reporter wrote that Ryun was 
cocky, (——}> TO PAGE 92) 


Ryun’s parents, with him below, 
went to the Tokyo Olympic Games 
to watch him run. He ran best, 
however, in the summer, when he 
crossed the tape, left, ahead of 
Peter Snell to win the mile in 
the AAU championships: Jim set 
an American Citizen’s record for 
the distance with his 3:55.3 win. 
“All at once I was in front,” he 
says, “and it scared me to death.” 


Color by Rich Clarkson 


Photo by Walter looss, Jr. 


*From “There's No Business Like Show Business” 
. Copyright 1946 Irving Berlin 
Reprinted by permission of Irving Berlin Music Corporation 
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WITH 


| SWOBODA, 


EVERY DAY’S 
AN ADVENTURE 


By MAURY ALLEN 


“Next day on your dressing room 
they’ve hung a star.’”’* 


of the New York Mets, they have hung a newspaper. It 

is a Ukranian newspaper called SVOBODA. The word 
means freedom, and Swoboda is the 20-year-old who has 
set the Mets free from the routine of dull losing. With 
Swoboda in the outfield they lose as often, but the losses 
are rarely dull. 

Swoboda hits baseballs into bullpens, concrete walls, 
parking lots and deserted streets. He runs hard, often with 
wild direction. He assaults flyballs and sometimes they, in 
turn, assault him. His throwing is exciting, and, well, er- 
ratic—a 36-bouncer to the infield on one play, a 400-foot 
rocket launch against a clubhouse door on the next. 

“I either overdo it or underdo it,” Swoboda once said. 
“There must be a happy medium and someday I will run 
right into it.” (——> TO PAGE 84) 


()' THE LOCKER of Ron Swoboda, the rookie outfielder 


Perhaps the brightest sight in Met 
history has been that of young Ron 
Swoboda walloping a baseball, left, 
and running out his home run, 
right. Says Met manager Casey 
Stengel: “He hits balls so far they 
can’t find ’em; it’s in his body to 
be something. Maybe he leaps after 
flyballs when they ain’t there, but 
he’s got points. Running is another 
point. And effort is another point.” 


Color by Walter Iooss, Jr. 
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Can't 
Anybody 
Here 
Beat 
This 
‘Horse? 


Maybe not. At least 


that’s what most peopie said 
after Bret Hanover 
won his 27th victory—in 27 


tries—a while ago 


By Paul Weissman 


WELL-KNOWN Wall Street broker, who does not look for all his fun playing 
pitch and catch with penny stock, was leaning over a drink in Roosevelt Race- 
way’s Cloud Casino one night last spring. A race had just ended. 

“Are the numbers up?” he asked Otto the bartender. 

“Official. Four-three-seven,” was the answer. 

The broker, who is nationally prominent but is known here as Anxiety Jones be- 
cause of the way he sweats over a large bet, slid off the stool and headed for the 
pari-mutuel windows. Ralph, his chauffeur, handed him a thick white envelope the 
moment he stepped outside the barroom. Inside were exactly one hundred Wall 
Street $100 bills, which means bills with the bank wrappers still on. 

One minute after the bell clanged opening wagering on the Fifth Race, teller 
51 was making little piles of ten $100 WIN tickets each. When the teller finished he 
had ten little piles of brown-striped tickets. As Anxiety Jones scooped them up, 351 
handed him a thick rubber band. 

“T?’s on the house,” he said. 

This bet was not exactly a huge risk. It was on a three-year-old pacing horse 
named Bret Hanover who had won 26 of his previous 26 starts and had beaten the 
best horses of his age group who could be assembled at the world’s best harness 
tracks, Yonkers Raceway and Roosevelt Raceway. 

In fact, in just a little more than a year, Bret Hanover had won $254,677 for his 
owner, Richard Downing. Downing had been offered $850,000, cash, for the horse 
and had turned it down. 

“What’s $850,000?” Downing, a happy, grey-haired man, was saying before the race. 
“My horse can win that much this year alone and maybe that much again next year.” 

No harness horse has ever won $1 million, but Downing, by passing up the money, 
wasn’t really gambling. Bret Hanover was certain to hit his $1 million with stud fees 
if not in purses alone. ; 

Around Downing, people were gambling on Bret Hanover. The tote board opened 
with Bret Hanover a 3-5 favorite and closed with Bret Hanover a 1-9 favorite. The 
odds meant that Anxiety Jones could win only $1000 for his $10,000 investment. 

He did. Bret Hanover held a horse called Steady Move to a blazing 59.1 the first half, 
took on Adios Vic to the last furlong and then beat Vic and another three-year-old 
named Rival Time to the mile finish. He set a three-year-old mile pacing record of 
1:59.2 by a full fifth of a second. 

Though track officials, who like to maintain the fiction that racing against Bret 
Hanover is a competitive sport, called it a close race, no one saw Anxiety Jones get 
the slightest bit anxious. Ralph, the chauffeur, was on line with the big white envelope 
five minutes before the stewards made the race “OFFICIAL.” 

Said one of the raceway’s press agents, “Did you see him go to the whip? Four- 
teen times. Fourteen times he whacked him in the stretch. At least that never hap- 
pened before.” 

Though Bret Hanover is a unique horse, he looks like any other horse. He is a 
reddish-brown bay about the color of Man O’ War, weighs 1100 pounds, has four 
spindly legs and was purchased at auction for $50,000. Further, (——} TO PAGE 100) 


Among the wins of Bret Hanover, taking the lead here, are big ones at Yonkers and Rooseyelt. 
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Jesus’ fiery desire may 
make him the best of the three 
baliplaying brothers 


THE LITTLE ALOU 


By BOB STEVENS 


In 1959 Felipe Alou was having a fine year as a San Francisco Giant outfielder. 
“Felipe,” said a writer at midseason, “‘you’re great. You'll be around a long time.” 
Felipe smiled. “Thank you very much,” he said, “‘but wait till you see my little brother.” 
Late in 1960 Mateo Alou joined the Giants. He was indeed smaller than Felipe and 
he was also an impressive prospect. “You've got it, Matty,” said the same writer. 
“Felipe was right about his little brother.” 

“Oh,” said Mateo, “you are mistaken. Felipe meant our little brother, Jesus. He is 
the best of us.” 

If the writer hadn’t known that the Alou boys were polite and serious-minded, he 
might have accused them of playing a joke. But he took them at their word, waiting for 
that awesome moment when he would meet the greatest Alou of them all. 

The moment came, finally, at the end of the 60 season. Jesus (pronounced Hay- 
Sue) had just finished his season with Artesia, New Mexico, of the Sophomore League 
and had stopped in Philadelphia to see his brothers before heading for home in the 
Dominican Republic. Jesus took part in pre-game practice and as he bounced around 


Photo by David Sutton 
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the field in a Giant uniform, Felipe 
pointed him out to the writer. “‘That’s 
him,” said Felipe, proudly. “Our lit- 
tle brother.” 

The writer took one look at the 
object of all this brotherly love and 
respect and suddenly felt as though 
he had been had. The writer saw 
only shoulders, hands and brown 
eyes. The entire package weighed 
145 pounds and stood well under six 
feet. You can put him in a shoe box 
and have room left over for his bat, 
the writer thought. 

“You’re kidding!” said the writer. 
“That’s Jesus?” 

Matty grew angry (~TO PAGE 80) 
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Merchandise: (below) 


Knit shirt, JANTZEN. 
Shaver, NORELCO. 


ae Cae 


A heavy sleeper, Paul sometimes gets up 
in the morning groggy but then likes to 
start off each day with a smile—and a 
good shave. A man always in a hurry, he 
likes the Norelco Speedshaver. Hornung 
also favors this knit shirt with its new, 
smooth, comfortable half-turtle neckline. 


A gifted runner, Hornung utilizes his blockers to perfection. 


UPI 


Dressed Right For Sport 


Pall Hornung 


Photos by Bud Guyon 


THE MOST CELEBRATED bachelor in the annals of the 
National Football League, Paul Hornung begins a new sea- 
son with new hope. Originally his hopes were wrapped 
around the 1964 season, when he was coming back from the 
humiliation of a year’s suspension for betting on football 
games. “A good year wouldn’t be enough,” Hornung writes 
in his forthcoming autobiography, Football and the Single 
Man. “I had to have a great year.” He didn’t. A bothersome 
pinched nerve injury kept him from fulltime action, and an 
undiagnosed problem kept him from kicking field goals 
with his old-time skill. So for Hornung, 1964 was a disap- 
pointment. But the tremendous desire that made him a 
Heisman Trophy winner with a losing Notre Dame team in 
1956, that made him NFL scoring champ three years in a 
row, and most valuable player one year, still burns within 
him. At age 29, football’s Golden Boy burns for one more 
good year. Meanwhile, he remains a bachelor, fond of pretty 
girls, the girls returning that fondness in kind. The secret is 
charm, author Hornung writes in his new book. One part of 
that charm? “I like to dress well. I have maybe 25 suits and 
more ensembles, someone said, than Perry Como. Fat chance.” 


Merchandise: (at right) 


HORNUNG ... Sportcoat, “Corto” Model of 
Orlan and Avril by WEST- 
BROO 


KE. 
Shirt, V-Tapered snap-tab by 
VAN HEUSEN. 
Tie, 100% Creslan by DUN- 
LEIGH TUXTON. 
Trousers, Acrilan-rayon Dur- 
able Press by MASTER 
SLACKS. 


OM neces os ee mix-match outfit by 
Shirt, Dacron-cotton button- 
down oxford, KAYNEE. 

Tie, all Cresian, DUNLEIGH 
TUXTON. 


Merchandise: (below) 


HORNUNG ...CPO shirt (authentic Chief 
Petty Officer model), by 
FOX-KNAPP. 
Trousers, Burlington's Acri- 
fan-rayon Durable Press by 
MASTER SLACKS. 
Socks, over-the-calf stretch 
by ESQUIRE. 


JR) Ge Ries Shirt, cotton-suede West- 
ern-style by KAYNEE. 
Trousers, Creslan-and-wool 
by ASHER. 
Socks, Top Brass over-the- 
calf by BURLINGTON. 


TOM... oso ws Loafers by ENDICOTT JOHN- 
SON. 


HORNUNG. . . 3-eyelet tie, grained leather. 
Edgerton model by NUNN- 
BUSH. 


On Floor: 


Left to right—Durham Gold- 
en Slip-Ons by INTERNA- 
TIONAL SHOES. 
Cordovans by ENDICOTT 
JOHNSON. 

Sneakers by GOODRICH. 


peer 


Paul and his young friend, Tom Jackson, 
swing from the casual, left, to on-the-town 
action, above, with equal ease. Left, Paul 
wears the rugged CPO shirt in Navy, Tom 
a Western style, suede-effect shirt worn 
over slim trousers. Both wear knee-high 
socks. Shoe wardrobe on floor, left to 
right, includes the grained leather slip-on, 
wing-tipped Cordovans and sneakers. Tom 
wears a pair of dressier loafers and Paul 
soft-grained leather shoes. Above, Paul’s 
at ease in a two-button Continental sports 
coat with high side vents, snap-tab shirt, 
slim tie and trim dress trousers. Tom’s is 
a ‘‘4-way’’ suit that can double as a dressy 
sports ensemble. Matching reversible vest 
can give a dressed-up look, or, with a pair 
of contrasting trousers, Ivy button-down 
shirt and the vest worn on the checkered 
side, a colorful and casual look outfit. 
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Paul Hornung 


continued 


A big Honda man, Paul takes 
Tom for a spin, right, set for 
action in a beefy plaid, pile- 
lined jacket over burgundy 
button-down shirt. His Durable 
Press trousers keep their 
crease in any situation. Tom’s 
burgundy melton warmer with 
a zip-out shearling-type liner 
flares out over plaid shirt. Be- 
low, Tom learns about the art 
of place-kicking in a plaid but- 
ton-down shirt topped by cardi- 
gan sweater with the new “‘low 
down"’ Hudson Bay stripings 
on waist and sleeves, and trim 
trousers. Paul wears cable knit 
V-neck classic pullover over 
shirt, Durable Press trousers. 


HORNUNG . 


HORNUNG... 


Merchandise: (above) 


. Jacket, Rogue model, wool 
with Orion pile lining by 
WOOLRICH. 

Shirt, Dacron-Cotton ‘“Hon- 
or Man” by KAYNEE. 
Slacks, Dacron-cotton Dur- 
able Press, H. D. LEE. 


Coat, “Warmer” model of 
melton with zip-out Orlon 
pile lining by DARWOOD. 
Shirt, cotton ‘Plaid by 
MODEL. 

Slacks, Durable Press by 
H. D. LEE. 

Belt, PARIS. 

Socks, Orlon-Nylon stretch 
by BURLINGTON GOLD CUP. 
Sneakers, GOODRICH. 


Motorcycle, courtesy HON- 
DA of Westchester. 


Merchandise: (at left) 


Shirt, homespun plaid by 
ROB ROY. 


Sweater, Mohair & Kodel, 
BRENTWOOD SPORTS- 
WEAR. 

Slacks, lt Sh and cotton 
Swingers by 

Socks, BURLINGTON GOLD 
CUP. 

Sneakers, KEDS. 


. Sweater, cable knit worsted, 
JANTZEN. 


Shirt, Dacron-cotton plaid, 
ARROW. 
Slacks, Fortrel-cotton Dura- 
ble Press by MASTER 
SLACKS. 
, 


Football, courtesy WILSON 
SPORTING GOODS Co. 


Left: A table-tennis tiger, Paul 
moves with ease in his long- 
sleeve, collar-model sweater 
shirt and no-iron trousers. 
Partner Tom is set in button- 
down madras-type shirt, cordu- 
roy wheat-colored jeans and 
striped sports belt. Below: 
With a girl and all-weather coat 
in tow, Paul wears camel-tan 
blazer, spread-collar shirt, 
striped tie. Chaperone Tom, 
holding new reversible stadium 
blanket, wears zip-lined cordu- 
roy all-weather topper over a 
velour pullover with its own 
sewn-in knitted turtle-neck top. 


Merchandise: (above) 
HORNUNG ... Shirt, LF en knit by VAN 
HEUSEN. 


WOM aie es unio Shirt, Dacron-cotton madras- 
type plaid by KAYNEE. 
Jeans, Western-style cordu- 


Table Tennis set, courtesy 
pce SPORTING GOODS 


Merchandise: (at right) 


HORNUNG... Blazer. University Seal by 
BROOKFIELD. 
All-Weather Coat, Kodel and 
Avril, with plaid zip-out tiner 
of Creslan laminated to 
foam by WINDBREAKER. 
Shirt, Supima cotton by 
ARROW 


Tie, Cresilan by DUNLEIGH 
TUXTON. 


nt)” [APRS Sees Coat, Stormalong model of 
Dan River corduroy with zip- 
out Orion ile liner by 
JOHN ROBERTS. 
Pullover shirt, no-iron Arnel- 
Nylon velour with cotton knit 
turtle top by DONMOOR. 


Official National Football 
League Stadium Blanket of 
Creslan pile reversing to 


Foxe noteant Sails with 
shoulder-strap carrying case, 
by J. P. STEVENS. 
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PETE 
WARD: 


“A GUY 
IKE THAT 


IS GOOD 
FOR 
MORALE” 


So says Al Lopez of the 
man who gets the crucial hits 
for the White Sox and 
gives the team a lift with his 
humor and lapses of 
memory. Like forgetting his 
home telephone number 


By ROY McHUGH 


Colar by Martin Blumenthal 


The game was in extra innings and the 
bunt sign was on. Pete Ward, the base- 
runner for Stockton, took a liberal lead 
off first. 

But the bunt was too long and too 
strong. It went to the pitcher on one hop. 
With no chance of beating the throw, Pete 
Ward lowered his head and pounded toward second 
base. At least he would make it look good. 

Pete slid hard into the bag. The dirt flew from his 
spikes. It showered down on Pete and the shortstop, 
who was covering second, and Pete heard a yell from 
the crowd. It must have been a close play, at that, he 
thought as he got to his feet. Before starting back to the 
dugout, he bent over and dusted himself off. 

The rightfielder, meanwhile, was chasing the ball, 
which the pitcher had not thrown to second. The pitcher 
had thrown it to first and overshot his target. Pete was 
still dusting himself off, and a runner was hung up be- 
tween first and second, when the rightfielder returned 
the ball to the infield. 

It cost Pete five dollars—in the California State 
League, the fines matched the salaries—and it taught 
him a lesson. On a baseball diamond, he has never since 
worried about cleanliness. 

Pete Ward today, in the literal sense of the word, is a 
dirty player. He is also a colorful player. Third-base- 
man for the Chicago White Sox, a team once described 
by its home-town press as “our faceless heroes,” Pete 
not only has a recognizable face, but a recognizable 
physique, a recognizable style, a recognizably grubby 
uniform. 

One important ingredient of Pete’s color is the utter 
lack of resemblance between his outward self and the 
way the mind’s eye envisions a baseball star, which he 
is. Pete stands, or slouches, a shade over six feet tall. 
He has a fair Scotch-Irish complexion, a bland oval face 
with a turned-up nose, and a scraggly, light-brown 
crewcut. A lot of his weight is amidships, anchored by 
what his wife has described as “a kind of generous rear 
end.” His legs, built for service, not speed, are slightly 
bowed. 

The White Sox issue clean uniforms daily, but on 
Pete such hygienic measures are wasted. “Pete gets his 
uniform dirty faster than anybody I’ve ever seen,” says 
White Sox trainer Ed Froelich. Earth has an unearthly 
attraction for Pete. He picks it up and rubs it into his 
shirt. He rubs it into his pants and into his glove. In the 
dugout, when the White Sox are batting, Pete likes to 
sprawl on the steps, where the dirt is so thick it could 
grow potatoes. 

All of which makes Pete the most slovenly ballplayer 
since Pepper Martin epitomized the St. Louis Gas House 
Gang. But as Beau Brummel was meant to wear ruffles 
and satin and silk, untidiness seems to enlarge Pete’s 
appeal. Untidiness goes with his style, for Pete has 
come on as a latter-day Gas House Gangster himself, a 
gabby, dishevelled, hilariously absented-minded, impish 
anachronism who can hit. 

He is destined to be, as his manager, Al Lopez, puts it, 
“one of the better hitters in the American League for 
years.” The White Sox, at mid-season, were making a 
strong drive for the pennant, and Pete Ward, hitting 
.300, was the nearest thing on the team to an irreplace- 
able part. Shortly before the All-Star break, an injury 
racked him up for a week. The White Sox proceeded to 
lose five straight games. 

Color without consistently high-grade performance is 
like an abstract painting—eye-catching, perhaps, but 
essentially not very meaningful, In the American League 
especially, such pale, washed-out hues as organization- 
man grey are the standard shades for the higher-echelon 
ballplayers. A Dick Stuart, noisy and egocentric and 
intractable, clashes with the general decor and must go. 
Bo Belinsky, two-fisted bon vivant, finds the atmosphere 
stifling, too. Mickey Mantle stands out from the herd be- 
cause of plain, uncommon, extraordinary ability, but 
Mantle’s super star is descending. This leaves the likes 
of Rocky Colavito (they love him in Cleveland) and 
Dean Chance, the outspoken citified hayseed, and boy- 
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PETE WARD 


wonder Tony Conigliaro and maybe one or two others 
to lighten the tedium. The Phil Linzes and John Wyatts, 
engaging personalities that they are, don’t have the 
statistics to go with their style. Pete does. 

But while Pete may be conscious of statistics, he 
never thinks about style. He has the scorn of the solid 
pro for the hot dog, the player who does things for 
show. And yet the fans and the baseball writers cherish 
Pete Ward as much for the way he does things as for 
the usually good results that are forthcoming. 

Pete is the exact opposite of a hot dog. His batting 
stance, for example, strikes everybody as preposterous. 
“Oh, no!” cried Al Lopez the first time he saw Pete. The 
White Sox had just traded Luis Aparicio, an excellent 
shortstop, in a two-for-four deal with Baltimore involv- 
ing Ward and three others. “Is this what we gave up 
Aparicio for?” Lopez groaned. Batting, Pete crouches 
from the waist, with his feet unesthetically spread. He 
blows on his hands while the pitcher warms up. He 
waggles his bat. He rearranges himself continually. 
When Moose Skowron joined the White Sox, he couldn’t 
believe Ward was for real. Bill Freehan of the Tigers 
informed Pete one day in the batting cage that he was 
setting a bad example for kids. Says Charley Metro, the 
White Sox coach who recommended Pete to the front 
office: “He does it all wrong. He hits off the front foot 
and off the back foot. He’s never ready. He takes a 
terrible-looking cut until the bat makes contact—and 
then that ball jumps!” 

Pete’s style at the plate seems classically pure if you 
can picture him as he was in the minor leagues. For the 
first four years of his pro career, Pete gripped the bat 
with a space between his hands—a half-inch at first 
and eventually four inches. “It just kept growing,” he 
said. The space disappeared when Pete went to the 
Texas League and found he could not reach the fences. 

Pete bats lefthanded, but he can hit to any field, and 
with power. He may be the most dangerous two-strike 
hitter in baseball. “With two strikes,’ the Chicago 
Tribune's Richard Dozer contends, “he is fearless.” Early 
in July, Pete had hit four of his five home runs with 
two strikes. 

His fielding, to the same extent that his batting does, 
constitutes a triumph over form. “Pete goes after a 
groundball like he isn’t going to let it whip him,” says 
Charley Metro. Ordinarily, Pete gets nothing worse than 
a draw. If his hands aren’t the best, no one can put the 
rap on his chest. “I don’t really try to knock down the 
ball with my chest,” Pete says, “but that’s the way it 
seems to end up. Anyway,” he adds with his instinct 
for looking on the bright side, ‘when they hit me a 
groundball it’s exciting.” 

It is still more exciting when Pete throws the ball 
to first base. His sense of direction is such that for the 
second time in three years he may lead the American 
League in errors at third base. After every bad throw, 
he and the first-baseman, Moose Skowron, glare at each 
other. “I’m the one who gets blamed,’ Skowron says. 

Low throws between the runner and the bag are the 
hardest for Skowron to handle. These are Pete's spe- 
cialty. In 1959 Skowron broke his hand on a low throw 
between the runner and the bag and he has said, “I 
ain’t breaking it no more.” Short of that, he is willing to 
give his all. Pete, by contrast with Ron Hansen, the 
White Sox shortstop, throws a ball that is undomesti- 
cated. ‘When it goes in the dirt,” Pete says, “it takes a 
difficult hop. If Hansen throws low, it takes a true hop, 
and Moose can scoop it up with no trouble.” After a 
game in which Skowron had made a great play on one 
of Hansen’s low throws but had failed to come up with 
one of Ward’s, Moose sought Pete out and said, “Honest 
—I’m trying my best to catch your throws, too.” 

The first-baseman before Skowron was Joe Cunning- 
ham. “I chased him off the team,” Pete likes to tell 
people. The year that Cunningham was the first-base- 
man, Pete had 38 errors; 28 or 29 of them, as he recalls, 
were throwing errors. “Now, how can a first-baseman 
let 28 or 29 throws get by him?” Pete would say when 
he wanted to agitate Cunningham. 

The pleasure Pete gets out of agitating people is he- 


reditary, chances are, His father, Jim Ward, was a pro- 
fessional hockey player, and a good one. He could take 
a bath in the cup he received for being MVP of the 
Montreal Maroons. Pete won some trophies in the minor 
leagues, small ones, and he put them on the mantle at 
home. In a day or so, they had vanished. His father, Pete 
noticed, was smiling wickedly. “Where are my tro- 
phies?” Pete asked. He found them inside his father’s 
big cup. 

Pete’s father lives in Portland, Oregon, and he follows 
the White Sox through the newspapers. “I thought I 
knew you real well,” he said to Pete, “but I didn't know 
your name starts with an E.” 

“What do you mean?” Pete asked. 

“E—Ward,” said his father. “I see it in the box score 
every day.” 

Pete tells these stories with zest. In this respect, he is 
much like Dick Stuart. “I don’t take everything too seri- 
ously,” he says. “What the hell. You can worry your- 
self to death.” But when the White Sox are playing 
the Orioles, Pete often goes to the All-Star third-base- 
man, Brooks Robinson, and asks for advice about field- 
ing. And it is clear to Joel Horlen, a White Sox pitcher, 
that errors greatly disturb Pete. Not that he makes 
a fuss in the dugout, Horlen says, but that’s just the 
point. 

“When he’s quiet, you can tell Pete is feeling bad,” 
Horlen explains. 

Pete’s average recovery period is an inning and a 
half, His silences are always penitential At peace with 
himself, he initiates conversations all over the field. “He 
wanders around out there,” notes Charley Metro. “He 
talks to the umpires, the pitcher, the base-runners— 
anybody he can find.” When Pete was a rookie, George 
Strickland, a coach with the Cleveland Indians, hailed 
Lopez one day and said, “What the hell is it. with that 
kid, Ward? I’ve never met him before, but he was talk- 
ing my arm off in batting practice.” Lopez said, “Td 
make him a catcher, but we'd never get the game over. 
He'd have too much to say to the hitters and the 
umpire.” 

Pete says his three-month-old son, Michael Hunting- 
ton Ward, is named after Mickey Mantle—sort of. ‘We 
don’t call him Mickey yet,” Pete admits. Pete and 
Mantle are not personal friends, but they have a good 
long chat when the White Sox are playing the Yankees 
and Mantle gets around to third base. “There was one 
year,” Pete said, ‘‘When I saw quite a bit of him. It 
seemed like Mickey was always on third. I got to know 
him that year rather intimately.” 

After two-and-a-half seasons in the major leagues, 
Pete still thinks of himself as a stranger in Paradise. 
“He’s a hero worshipper,” says Margaret, his wife. “He 
thinks Mickey Mantle is the greatest thing to walk the 
earth. He had his picture taken with Mantle and got 
seven copies made. Joe DiMaggio autographed a base- 
ball for him and he keeps it in a drawer. Last year when 
Pete’s parents were here, his mother was upset because 
Brooks Robinson was getting so much attention and 
Pete told her, ‘Gee—I’m not in the same class with 
Brooks Robinson.’ ” 

Pete says of himself: “ I’m a major sports fan.” Mar- 
garet, a slender, vivacious, brown-haired girl whose 
looks and bright charm make an instantly agreeable 
impression on everybody, would like to winter in Sara- 
sota, Florida, where the White Sox have their spring- 
training camp, but Pete wants to live in Chicago the 
year-round because of hockey. He purchases season 
tickets for the Black Hawks’ games, refusing to trade 
on his name and ask for free passes. Pete was born a 
Canadian, and if his family had not moved to Portland 
when he was seven years old he might be a Black Hawk 
himself. At practice sessions, Pete is a regular visitor, 
and he sometimes worked out with Reggie Fleming of 
the Black Hawks until White Sox general manager Ed 
Short, fearing for Pete’s safety, put a stop to it. Short 
raises no objection, however, when Pete works out with 
the Loyola University basketball team. Nick Kladis, a 
former Loyola player who assists coach George Ireland 
with the scouting, is Pete’s best friend in Chicago. Kla- 
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As a batter, above. Ward, says Lopez, is 
destined to be “tone of the better hitters 
in the American League for years.”” When 
Ward hits a home run, says a teammate, it 
usually wins a ballgame. And triggers a 
happy dugout scene, right. As a fielder, 
below, Ward triggers different excitement. 
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Says Ward’s wife, Margaret: 
“Pete just remembers things 
selectively. He doesn’t re- 
member my birthday, but he 
remembers what kind of pitch 
he hit to knock in the win- 
ning run in a college game 
seven or eight years ago.” 
Pete did remember to get to 
the hospital to be with his 
wife after she gave birth to 
their son, Michael, at right. 


Ward enjoys baseball, left, 
and other sports, too. For 
a while he worked out with 
the pro hockey Black Hawks, 
but Sox general manager Ed 
Short objected. Now, Pete 
works out with the Loyola 
University basketball team, 
above. Says Ward: “I’m a 
major sports fan.” Indeed. 


dis has a hoop in his backyard, and there he and Pete 
play “horse,” a basketball version of ‘follow the leader” 
in which one contestant takes a shot and the other then 
tries to duplicate it, When Pete out-scored Dave De- 
busschere, the professional basketball player who pitch- 
es for a White Sox farm team, he could not have been 
more gratified if he had just won the American League 
batting championship. “Dave was only clowning,” Nick 
Kladis says, “but Pete likes to think he beat him.” 

Pete is even, uniquely, a baseball fan. On open dates, 
wherever the White Sox may be, Pete always rushes 
to the ballpark if there’s a game between two other 
teams. 

Most baseball players would rather break rocks than 
watch a baseball game on an open date, but Pete can’t 
believe that his tastes are unusual. Pete can’t believe 
that he varies from the norm even slightly. The year 
that he played for Ardmore, in the Texas League, a 
story got out that he and a teammate, a pitcher named 
John Papa, were living in tents. Which just goes to 
show how people exaggerate, Pete says. He and Papa 
did not live in tents. They merely slept at the ballpark 
in hammocks, 

“We did it for kicks a few nights,” Pete says, ‘“Ama- 
rillo happened to be in town and Phil Linz played for 
Amarillo. He made a big deal out of it. Oh, there may 
have been a tent around somewhere. Our trainer lived 
at the ballpark in a trailer and I think he had a tent for 
his equipment.” 

Between the 1961 and 1962 seasons, Pete hitchhiked 
from Portland to Scottsdale, Arizona—1400 miles—took 
a few cuts in batting practice at a winter instructional 
camp, and then left. It was a long way to go to hit a 
baseball, but Pete had his reasons, as usual. “That was 
the year I decided to close my grip on the bat,” he said. 
“T wanted a few cuts with my hands together. Besides, 
I had a chance to visit some friends in Los Angeles.” 

Ed Short has a story about Pete that by this time is 
practically folklore. The White Sox had played a series 
in Detroit and were now at the airport. “Hey, hold up 
the plane,” Pete said. “I left my suit behind at the hotel.” 

“What room were you in?” Short asked. “We'll call 
the hotel and have them send it.” 

“T think it was 2321,” Pete said. 

“Tt couldn’t be,’’ Short told him. “The hotel’s only 
15 stories high.” 

“T didn’t leave it in that hotel,” Pete said. “TI left it 
in the hotel in Cleveland.” 

Pete can’t understand how Short got confused about 
this, 

On another occasion, Short saw Pete in the clubhouse 
wearing the shirt to Dave Nicholson’s uniform. 

‘“Where’s your own shirt?” the general manager 
asked. 

Pete had it on—underneath Nicholson’s. Much to his 
own surprise as well as Short’s. 

The way this happened, Pete says, it was a very cold 
day. “Nick put his shirt on my chair as I was dressing 
and I thought it was mine, I didn’t notice I was already 
wearing a shirt. 

“Anyway,” he added, “I was warm.” 

Nick Kladis runs a grocery store on Chicago’s South 
Side and one day the telephone rang. It was Pete. 

“Nick,” Pete said, ‘will you call my wife and tell her 
we're going out to dinner?” 

“Sure,” Nick said. “But why don’t you call her your- 
self? Aren’t you on speaking terms?” 

“T don’t know my telephone number,” Pete said. 

Pete leads the league, according to Short, in forget- 
ting to leave tickets at the ballpark for his wife. One 
night the White Sox had a sellout, but Short found 
room in a radio booth for Margaret and two friends. 
When the White Sox have been on the road, Margaret 
says, Pete always comes home with something missing 
—a shirt, a T-shirt, one sock. Last year he misplaced 
a couple of checks—one in three figures. But Pete em- 
phatically denies he is absent-minded. 

“He remembers things selectively,” says his wife. “He 
doesn’t remember my birthday, but he remembers what 
kind of pitch he hit to knock in the winning run in a 
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college game seven or eight years ago.” 

Pete, who is 26 now, went to Lewis and Clark Col- 
lege in Oregon. He met Margaret there. When they 
were married on November 30, 1963, after Pete’s first 
season with the White Sox, they had known each other 
for five years. ‘Actually,’ Pete says, trying to agitate 
Margaret, “she knew me for five years, but I only knew 
her for three years. I was always away playing ball.” 

Pete signed with Baltimore after two years at Lewis 
and Clark. As bonus babies go, he was inexpensive. 
Baltimore gave him $4000 and a promise, Less than a 
month of the season was left and he could spend it with 
Vancouver in the Pacific Coast League to be near his 
home, the Orioles said. The Orioles and Kansas City 
were the only clubs interested in Pete. “I have to laugh 
now when I go back to Portland and different scouts tell 
me how much they were going to give me,” he says. 

At the statuesque height of 4-9, Pete was the second- 
baseman for the Jefferson High School junior varsity in 
Portland. In four years of high school and American 
Legion ball, his slugging produced one home run. 

Before the major-league All-Star game last year, 
somebody pointed out a newspaper headline to Pete. 
Above a story that dealt with the All-Star voting, it 
said, “Birdie Tebbetts Rates Max Alvis Over Ward.” 
Tebbetts manages the Cleveland Indians and Alvis is 
Cleveland’s third-baseman. ‘‘Well,” Pete said, “you can 
tell Birdie Tebbets that if I don’t make the All-Star 
team it won’t be the first one I didn’t make.” Jefferson 
High School, he recalled, was a member of an eight- 
team league. ‘We had a first-string all-city, a second- 
string all-city, and honorable mention, which usually 
included one or two guys at every position,’ Pete said. 
“Forty percent of the players in the league had to make 
something.” Pete was never one of the 40 percent. 

At Lewis and Clark, however, Pete came into his 
own. “I was picked as utility man on the All-Star team 
in the powerful Northwest Conference,’ he says. The 
powerful Northwest Conference was made up of such 
powerhouses as Willamette, Whitman, Linfield, College 
of Idaho and Pacific of Oregon. 

Pete played shortstop for Lewis and Clark. “I was 
better known for my fielding than I was for my hitting,” 
he says. “I have a reputation now as a mediocre fielder, 
but I think I can be a good fielder.” A Baltimore scout 
named Don McShane signed him, and Charley Metro, 
the Vancouver manager at the time, agreed to make 
room for Pete. 

“T liked his tenacity,” says Metro. “You look at a ball- 
player and you just have a feeling he can do it, At the 
plate he went up there like a guy who believed he could 
hit. Then I watched him make contact with the bat. 
These things piled up in his favor, Unless you're a 
damn fool, you’ve got to let yourself be sold on a guy 
like Pete Ward.” 

But after that tail-end of a season at Vancouver, the 
Orioles sent Pete to places like Stockton and Fox Cities 
and Ardmore. Bo Belinsky, his roommate at Stockton, 
remembers the ‘‘terrible town” and the “dingy hotel.” 
Pete thought conditions were “great.” He had a beauti- 
ful time in the minors. He enjoyed every bit of it—the 
bus rides, the hammock, the pail of cold water that 
Dean Chance dashed in his face at four o’clock in the 
morning when he unsuspectingly answered the door. 

The night that it cost Pete a five-dollar bill to dust 
himself off, he had put his team ahead, an inning or two 
before, with a grand-slam home run. The incongruity 
of it amuses him yet. Nick Kladis likes Pete for his 
even disposition. ‘I’ve seen him when he made a couple 
of errors and when he hit one out of the park and he’s 
always the same,” Nick says. But Pete loses his temper 
in situations where nobody else would. 

Once in the minor leagues he achieved the impossible, 
getting himself banished from a game that was already 
over. He had made the last out on a called third strike, 
and called third strikes are against his principles. He 
ripped off his batting helmet and threw it blindly—too 
blindly. It almost hit the umpire, who was walking 
serenely off the field. Turning on Pete in a rage, the 
umpire gave him the thumb, 
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Pete is unaware of the old Army axiom: ‘Never vol- 
unteer for anything.” When he was with Rochester he 
volunteered to catch, ‘Chris Cannizzaro was hurt and 
our other catcher was hurt,” he recently said, forgetting 
the other catcher’s name. “I volunteered.” It was the 
first game Pete had caught since he was eight years old 
—and the second game he had caught in his life. It went 
13 innings. “I caught five different pitchers,” he said. 
“T didn’t have any passed balls, There were four stolen 
bases on me—two double steals. The pitchers were so 
worried about my catching, they didn’t concentrate on 
the runners.” But Rochester won, 4-3. 

Not including the game he caught, Pete played six 
positions in the minor leagues—second base, third base, 
shortstop, left field, center field and right field. After 
1959, his first season, he was mainly an outfielder. ‘This 
is when I decided I could possibly become a big-league 
ballplayer,” Pete says. ‘“‘The Orioles had Brooks Robin- 
son at third base and they told me I’d have a better 
chance in the outfield. I hated the outfield—I'd charge 
in and the ball would go over my head—but at Roches- 
ter, in 1962, I thought I did pretty well. I never got to 
be more than an adequate outfielder, but up to that 
time I wasn't even adequate, so I figured this was an 
improvement.” 

He finished the season without making an error, the 
zenith of his career as a defensive player. At the end 
of the year, Pete was with Baltimore. Then on January 
14, 1963, came a telephone call from Lee MacPhail, the 
Orioles’ general manager. “Bad news,’ MacPhail said 
“You’ve been traded to the White Sox.” 

Pete thought the news was bad, too—‘like walking 
up four flights of stairs and finding you’re at the wrong 
address,” he says. "I'd been in the Orioles’ farm chain 
four years.” But Ed Short, on the advice of Metro, had 
insisted that Ward be a part of the deal when he traded 
Luis Aparicio and Al Smith to the Orioles for Ron Han- 
sen, Dave Nicholson and Hoyt Wilhelm. 

Smith was the White Sox third-baseman in 1962 and 
Metro felt that Ward, inexperienced or not, could handle 
the same job. “Not only that,” Metro says, “I projected 
what Pete would do. I projected he’d hit between .280 
and .290, drive in between 80 and 90 runs, and hit 20 
home runs. And I felt he had a very fine potential of 
being our No. 4 hitter. I said he could reach the seats 
anywhere in our ballpark, which he has done. 

“T also projected,’ Metro went on, “that he would 
stink up third base for a while.” 

Pete has more than fulfilled Metro’s projections—all 
of them. In 1963 he batted .295, drove in 84 runs, and 
hit 22 homers. In 1964, after missing the first four 
weeks of the season with a back injury, he batted 282, 
drove in 94 runs, and hit 23 homers. 

This year Pete’s batting average was up, but his RBI 
and home runs were down. Yet his old Fox Cities team- 
mate, Dean Chance, who is pitching now for Los An- 
geles, described him to Chicago columnist Bill Gleason 
as “the best clutch hitter in the league, if not in all 
baseball.” 

“Pete just smells those RBIs,” Chance says. 

In a game last season with Cleveland, Pete had four 
hits and drove in the tying run three times. His double 
in the fourth inning made it 1-1, his single in the sey- 
enth made it 3-3, and his home run in the last of the 
tenth made it 5-5. Moose Skowron followed with a home 
run that won the game. 

Runs-batted-in were coming slowly for Pete this 
year because Floyd Robinson, in July, was hitting below 
.250. “Floyd is my bread and butter as far as RBIs are 
concerned,” Pete says. “Floyd gets on and moves the 
other runners along. He has a lifetime batting average 
of .301. The guy who drives the runs in gets all the 
credit, but if I could bat behind Floyd in 162 games, 
and with Floyd having a normal year, I’d never drive 
in less than 100 runs.” 

But again this season, Pete will not play in 162 
games. And from two distinct angles, this has been a 
pain in the neck. Due to a whiplash injury in an auto- 
mobile accident, Pete’s neck has been vulnerable since 
the first month of the season. He was riding with Nick 
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Kladis and they were on their way home from—yes—a 
hockey game. Hockey fans, says Nick, who was never a 
hockey fan before meeting Pete, drive like wild men, 
and a hockey fan bumped into them from the rear. 

The next day was an open date for the White Sox 
and so Pete missed no action. But several weeks later, 
in Yankee Stadium, he tagged out Clete Boyer with as 
reckless a flying tackle as New Yorkers had witnessed 
since the Giants traded linebacker Sam Huff, and he 
was lost for the next six games. Then on June 25, run- 
ning out a groundball against the Orioles, he stumbled 
across first base, caromed off the leg of first-baseman 
Boog Powell, and crash-landed head first. 

With trainer Froelich in attendance, Pete lay on the 
ground as though shot. A minute passed, Two minutes. 
An uneasy murmur spread through the crowd. But 
suddenly Pete ended the suspense. He bounced to his 
feet and ran off the field. ‘He forgot he was hurt,” 
somebody said. 

He was badly enough hurt to be out for another 
seven games. Then, Pete returned to the lineup, but 
three days later, he was hospitalized and in traction as 
the White Sox lost ground to the Twins, Orioles and 
Indians. Four days after that he was back working out 
with the club. Froelich gave Pete a plastic neck brace 
with instructions to keep it on for three hours at a 
stretch. Pete seldom wore it for as long as three min- 
utes at a stretch. He kept taking it off and forgetting to 
put it back on. Once Pete left it in the Nick Kladises’ 
living room. Nick followed him out to the sidewalk and 
returned it. On the second day, when Margaret drove 
Pete to the ballpark, he climbed in the car with no neck 
brace. “I couldn’t find it,” he told her. Margaret said, 
“Tt’s on your dresser.” Pete said he had looked on his 
dresser. Going back to their apartment—they live on 
the 14th floor of a building that faces Lake Michigan— 
he looked again. The neck brace was on his dresser. 
“See, my dresser has two levels,’ Pete later explained. 
“It was on the high part, and the first time I looked I 
thought it was on the low part.” Margaret drove Pete 
to the ballpark, where they discovered that Pete’s suit- 
case was not in the car. After two games that day, the 
White Sox were flying to Minneapolis and Pete had 
packed his suitcase on the chance he would go with the 
club. Margaret drove back to the apartment building 
and found the suitcase. It was in the parking garage, 
on the floor, where Pete had left it while he searched 
for his neck brace. 

But Pete isn’t really absent-minded, he says. 

Pete isn’t overweight, either, he says. This does not 
jibe with what Al Lopez maintains. At 210 pounds, Pete 
is too heavy, says Lopez. “I’m no heavier now than I 
was last year,” Pete counters. “I’m a heavy guy. I 
don't consider myself fat. But if Lopez says it, it’s so. 
He's the manager.” 

At dinner time, Pete has a normal ballplayer’s appe- 
tite. He could eat steak seven days a week. Between 
steaks, though, says his wife, he fills himself up on soft 
drinks, candy bars, potato chips, dip. “All that garbage,” 
Margaret says. “That’s why he has a weight problem.” 

Whether too much weight has affected Pete’s fielding 
is an unsettled question. Charley Metro thought of Pete 
as a shortstop prospect at Vancouver. “But he was 25 
pounds lighter,” Metro adds. On March 22, 1963, when 
Pete had been with the White Sox 22 days, Lopez said, 
“He’s it. I’ve never seen a kid with such confidence, 
such ease. He eats up those groundballs and never seems 
to make an error.” On May 21, two months later, a 
newspaper headline read: ‘Lopez Defends Wobbly 
Ward.” Lopez was quoted as saying: “He'll be a top- 
flight star before he’s through. He’s making the difficult 
plays while his errors are coming on the easy plays. But 
he’ll get straightened out as soon as he gathers a little 
more confidence.” 

Lopez still talks the same way. In 1964 Pete had a 
fine season at third, reducing his errors by half, but he 
reverted this year to his habit of messing up the easy 
ones, “Lopez helped me a lot when I was going bad,” 
Pete says. “He stayed with me.” 

Agitating Pete, White Sox pitcher Johnny Buzhardt 


accused him of getting a kickback from a store that 
gave White Sox pitchers a free pair of shoes for every 
shutout. In Washington, Pete fumbled a two-out ground- 
ball. The Senators went on to a five-run inning, with 
Don Lock hitting a grand-slam home run, and somebody 
wrote that Pete had cost Joel Horlen five earned runs. 
“Maybe so,” Pete said, “but I didn’t throw the home- 
run ball.” 

On an afternoon the White Sox played Baltimore, 
Horlen sat in the dugout and watched Brooks Robinson 
field 30 or 40 groundballs in pre-game practice. “See 
that?” Horlen said. “I don’t think Pete has been doing 
as much of that as he did last year. And when he does 
do it, he’s sort of nonchalant.” 

Actually, the White Sox infield would be stronger 
defensively without Pete, for Don Buford, the second 
baseman, handles himself smoothly at third, and Al 
Weis, who fills in for Buford at second, got to the major 
leagues on his fielding alone. But there is general agree- 
ment that the White Sox would have been nowhere this 
year without Ward. When he hits a home run, Horlen 
points out, it usually wins a game. An eavesdropper 
in the Cleveland clubhouse not long ago reported that 
the Indians devoted their entire pre-game meeting to a 
discussion of how to pitch to Ward. If the Angels had 
him, Dean Chance declares, they’d win the pennant. 
“We need him in the lineup, no question about it,” said 
Lopez while Pete was on the bench. 

Moreover, because everybody seems to sense that Pete 
has the makings of a legend, the stories about his field- 
ing tend to be overblown. “Really,” says Lopez, “he 
doesn’t do that bad a job.” And Pete himself was saying 
this June: “I can’t ever remember making an error that 
directly lost a game.” 

Pete brings something else to the White Sox that 
Lopez, for one, considers helpful—a free-and-easy 
friendliness that communicates itself to the whole club. 
“A guy like that,” the manager says, “is good for 
morale.” Both in print and in conversation, Pete is 
sometimes pictured as cocky. The adjective doesn’t fit, 
but Pete has a hunch he is stuck with it. 

“When I signed and went to Vancouver I hit real well 
and they sent me to early spring-training camp with 
Baltimore the next year,” he says. ‘The sportswriters 
asked me about my chances and I told them I didn’t 
have any. I went to C ball and had a good year and they 
sent me to early camp again. The sportswriters asked 
me the same thing and I gave them the same answer. 
T hit .345 in the Three-I League and went back to camp 
and they asked me if I thought I could make it this time. 
I told them no, that I was learning to play the outfield 
and couldn’t catch a cold. I had a mediocre year at Little 
Rock and Ardmore. They asked me again and I still said 
no. But at Rochester, finally, I had a good year and when 
Baltimore traded me to the White Sox, Ed Short told me 
I'd be their third-baseman, So at the White Sox camp 
T said I could make it and one guy wrote, ‘He’s a cocky 
rookie.’ Another guy asked me if I thought I could hit 
up here. I said I could. If I told him I couldn’t hit, how 
would it look to Lopez? So here it comes again: ‘He’s 
a cocky rookie.’ ” 

Pete is natural, rather than cocky. Bo Belinsky re- 
calls him as ‘an upright sort of cat.’ Nick Kladis calls 
him ‘a real down-to-earth kid.’ Nick says, “There’s 
none of this I’m-a-ballplayer stuff.” Pete belongs to no 
cliques on the White Sox. In fact, there aren’t any 
cliques, Pete says. He and Tommy McCraw, one of the 
Negro players on the team, agitate each other enthusi- 
astically, especially at luncheons and banquets. “We 
have real good harmony on this club between the white 
guys and the colored guys,”’ Pete will say. “It’s under- 
stood that in batting practice the first time around the 
white guys get five cuts and the colored guys get two 
cuts.” McCraw answers Pete by putting down the white 
players as “blue-eyed devils.’ On one occasion, McCraw 
said, “I’m so prejudiced I won’t eat white bread.” 

Actually, Pete would rather skirmish with Moose 
Skowron than anybody else. “Because of the star he is 
and because of the way he takes it,’ Pete says, diplo- 
matically. At a White Sox party one night, Pete agitated 
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Skowron into admitting that of all the beautiful girls in 
the room, his choice, if he had a choice, would be Gary 
Peters’ wife. Feigning anger, Pete jumped to his feet 
and snapped, “What’s wrong with my wife? Isn't she 
good enough for you?” In line with Pete’s strategy, 
Skowron turned fiery red. 

If Pete in some ways is a throwback to the Gas 
House Gang, elsewhere the analogy crumbles. He was 
serious enough to finish his education after signing with 
Baltimore and losing his scholarship. He paid his own 
way through his junior and senior years at Lewis and 
Clark, playing minor-league ball and going to school 
in the off-season. “College,” he says, “improves you all 
the way around as an individual.” 

Pete does not smoke and he rarely drinks, Before the 
White Sox left for spring training one year, he made an 
exception, inviting the front-office secretaries to dinner 
“because they work so hard.” After one or two drinks, 
Pete called his wife and said the girls wanted to see 
their apartment; he was bringing them home. Margaret 
had been packing, but she stopped to bake cookies and 
to dust and sweep the floor. Then she sat down to wait 
for the visitors. Hours later Margaret was still waiting 
for them. 

It wasn't a simple case of absent-mindedness on her 
husband’s part. Overmatched in the drinking depart- 
ment, by girls, Pete had forgotten his plans in a glow 
of euphoria. “It was the maddest I’ve ever been at him,” 
Margaret says. Bo Belinsky has told how Pete used to 
dissipate at Stockton: “He was always on the candy and 
milkshakes.” They traveled in different circles, but Pete 
has respect for Belinsky. “He’s a carefree believer in 
having a good time,” Pete says. “Bo does the things 
that a lot of other guys would probably like to do.” 

Pete himself, the same as Belinsky, is a carefree be- 
liever in having a good time. Their approach to a good 
time may differ, but Pete is as untrammeled by inhibi- 
tions. He pays no attention to dress. Dean Chance re- 
members a loud orange shirt that Pete always wore at 
Fox Cities. ‘As long as it’s a bright color, Pete thinks 
it’s just fine,’ says Margaret. ‘He buys these awful 
slacks. I went to Los Angeles for a series and he had 
on gold slacks. I said, ‘Oh, Pete, I told you to throw 
away those slacks.’ He said, ‘These aren’t the same 
ones.’ He’d thrown away the gold slacks and bought a 
new pair exactly like them.” Pete can’t be bothered 
with conventional stuffiness. Before mailing a letter, he 
may type on the back of the envelope: “Postman, post- 
man, don’t be slow, be like the White Sox and go, go, go.” 

Sportswriters find it a pleasure to interview Pete. 
Says Brent Musburger of the Chicago American: “When 
he has a bad day, he sits in front of his locker and 
broods and sulks until it’s out of his system. Then he’s 
normal again and you can talk to him. When he’s gomg 
good and you don’t stop by and talk to him, he'll 
needle you.” 

Pete’s salary at the moment is in the $30,000-a-year 
class. The last time he gave Pete a contract, Ed Short 
told him: “You fill it in.” Two weeks later, Short called 
Pete and asked, ‘Did you fill it in?” Pete said, “No. I 
didn’t know what to put down.” 

It made another good story. The fact that Pete is good 
copy surprises him a little. There has been no calcu- 
lation, except by others, in any of the steps that brought 
this about. It is baffling to Pete, for that matter, why 
some of his teammates are less publicized. Gary Peters, 
he tells the sportswriters, has a subtle sense of humor 
they’re overlooking. The sportswriters talk to Peters 
and fail to bring it out. Tommy McCraw, Pete says, 
should be a sportswriter’s dream. The sportswriters 
look at McCraw’s batting average and write another 
story about Pete. 

And, gradually, Pete is becoming an institution. 

There was one game recently where he 
threw a man out at second base. All Pete 
had to do was lob the ball, the play was 
so easy. Like the Pittsburgh crowd that 
cheered Dick Stuart for picking up a gum 
wrapper, the fans gave Pete an ovation. 
He tipped his cap. 
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DRAG RACER 


(Continued from page 33) 

the clouds, wobble a moment as the 
drivers fight to hold them in line. 
Then they are gone, and a light 
flashes on in Ongais’ line. He has 
crossed the finish line first. White 
parachutes billow from the receding 
racers, and they slow down, and only 
then do people remember to breathe 
again. The whole thing has taken less 
than eight seconds. 

One of the wives says, “I couldn't 
stand it if my husband drove regu- 
lar races. I can hold my breath for 
eight seconds. I couldn’t hold it for 
an hour or more. My heart stops, and 
I would die.” 

Over the eg sarge the an- 
nouncer booms: “Elapsed time for 
Own-guy-yus, seven-point-five-sec- 
onds; speed two-oh-one miles-per- 
hour! Oh, Big Daddy! Ohhhhhh, Big 
Daddy, you better watch out!” Hours 
apart, Ongais keeps pulling “The 
Mangler” to the line and roaring 
away. Each time is faster. Until fi- 
nally, the announcer booms: “Elapsed 
time seyven-point-four-three seconds 
and _two-oh-seven-point-three-four 
miles-per-hour for Own-guy-yus. Oh, 
Big Daddy, your records are long 
gone!” 


[XN the pits, friends and fans pum- 
mel Ongais, He is told he is now 
Number One. He smiles silently. Pri- 
vately he says, “So, today I’m Number 
One, but tomorrow? Unofficially, I’ve 
run faster—two-oh-nine. I'm sure I 
can run faster and so can someone 
else. Records are set and records are 
broken. Right now, I feel that when 
my car is running right, I can beat 
anyone, Big Daddy or anyone else. The 
thing is to get on top and stay there 
as long as you can, Today, I’m on top. 
Tomorrow, who knows?” 

Danny Ongais was born May 21, 
1940, on the island of Maui. “Like 
most Hawaiians, I’m a mixture of 
many things—French, Samoan, Ta- 
hitian,” he says. He does not speak 
with any particular accent, only with 
bits of jazzy slang. He has two sis- 
ters and a brother who still live in 
Hawaii. His father was a Protestant 
minister who pioneered two churches 
on the Islands and has since retired 
to sell and give lessons on pianos 
and organs. For Danny, speed and 
danger are his religion, the roar of 
an engine his music. 

Growing up, he lived with his 
grandparents, other relatives and 
friends more than he lived at home. 
He played baseball and football and 
ran track in high school, and, of 
course, he surfed. After graduation, 
he began to race boats and motor- 
cycles and sports cars. “I wasn’t one 
of those kids who are always fooling 
around with hot-rods and engines in 
their backyards,” he says, “or al- 
ways hanging around garages. Even 
today, there are a lot of things going 
on in the inside of an engine I don’t 
know anything about. I’ve just 
learned what I've had to know to 
make these things go fast. I’m more 
interested in driving the blasted 
things. I just like to race. I didn’t do 
much in boats, but I won almost ey- 
erything I entered in cycles and the 
sporty cars and I picked up a mess 
of trophies.” 

He never got hurt surfing or driv- 
ing boats, but he did break an ankle 
in a sportscar and he almost broke 
his head and his back cracking up a 


motorcycle. The locks were open on a 
canal and the barrier-arm was down, 
but a car crash had knocked out the 
warning light around the corner. ‘‘T 
came around the bend flat out,” he 
says, “and when I saw the barrier it 
was too late to stop, so I ducked 
down, hung on and tried to slip un- 
derneath it. Forget it. It was a little 
too low. It ripped my helmet right 
off my head and scraped down my 
backbone. I hurtled into the canal 
and they fished me out. I was in the 
hospital unconscious for several days, 
but when I came to, I was all right. 
As soon as I got out of the hospital, 
I got back on a cycle,” 

In 1957, he and some friends en- 
listed in the Army paratroops. “It just 
seemed like the thing to do,” he shrugs. 
“After we got in, it didn’t seem like 
the thing to do, but it was too late 
then. I was in two years and made 
35 jumps. Naw, I never got hurt. It's 
not very dangerous the way they 
do it. They take it real serious-like, 
and they don't jump for distance or 
anything like that. I haven’t kept up 
with it since I got out. They’re not 
payin’ me for doing it, you know 
what I mean? I’m not hung up on 
the thought of it. It all depends on 
what gives you kicks, Different peo- 
ple dig different things, you know.” 

He has been in drag-racing since 

early in 1961 when Jim Nelson 
brought some racers to Hawaii and 
brought Danny back to the States to 
drive for him. Since then, Danny has 
gone out on his own. 
_ “It's become quite a business in 
just a few years. Not many are get- 
ting rich in it yet, but it’s getting 
bigger all the time,” Nelson says. 
“Danny can be just about what he 
wants to be in it. I have a deep feel- 
ing for him and can’t say enough 
good about him. He likes to play 
things down, but he’s a good driver, 
a good mechanic, a good kid, a real 
conscientious fellow, You can count 
on him. As a driver, he has courage 
and fabulous talent. And he has good 
sense. He’s not the wild kind who'll 
bust up his equipment. I think Gar- 
lits is still number one, but Danny 
is catching up to him fast.” 


[NX a big meet at Riverside once, 

Ongais split an axle at the start, but 
his rival had red-lighted, so Danny 
had only to reach the finish line to 
win. He hopped out and pushed his 
car the quarter-mile with a peak 
speed of 3% mph, while the crowd 
cheered, He then repaired his car and 
went on to win the final with an 
e.t. (elapsed time) of 8.77 seconds and 
a peak of 172.7 mph. He reached the 
top of his class (those powered by 
gasoline) when he won the big Win- 
ternationals in Pomona. Then, he 
moved over to the fastest class drag- 
sters (those powered by exotic fuel 
blends) last year and is moving to- 
ward the top in that now, too. 

He owns three pure dragsters, 
though his friends and mechanics, 
Dave Davis and Danny Broussard, 
have a half-interest in the lead car. 
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The record-breaker has a chassis de- 
signed by Kent Fuller, a remade 392- 
cubic-inch, supercharged, fuel-in- 
jected 1956 Dodge engine and uses a 
blend of 90 percent nitro-methane 
and 10 percent alcohol and benzoil. It 
cost $8000 to complete, and is now 
worth many times that. Most drag 
racers seem to worship their cars, but 
Danny says, “It’s just a bunch of 
metal and rubber and stuff. It's hard 
to say why it’s so good. I guess we 
just do some things to it better than 
other guys do to their equipment. It’s 
us more than the car. We could al- 
ways build another car that would 
do as well.” 

These days Danny travels between 
60,000 and 80,000 miles a year all over 
the country. Last year he made $27,- 
000 in prize money, appearance 
money, exhibition fees, sponsor’s fees 
and endorsements. He also earned 
enough equipment to open his own 
garage and enough trophies to throw 
an awards dinner for a bowling 
league. 


‘T™ not home a heck of a lot,” says 
Danny, who is married and has 
three children, “but my wife and I had 
an agreement right from the start that 
I could go and do as I wanted and we 
have no trouble on that score. I’m do- 
ing real fine. A few guys are doing 
better, but I’m getting there. There’s 
maybe a couple hundred guys makin 
a full-time living at this game an 
more all the time. Most of them 
are factory-sponsored guys running 
stock cars, but there’s maybe a dozen 
or two of us making out in the drag- 
sters and most of us are swinging on 
our own, which I like better. en 
I got into this thing, I had no idea 
how fast it would grow. Now it’s just 
tremendous and before long drag rac- 
ing will be as big as any sport in the 
country. Outsiders just don’t realize 
how big this thing is.” 

In the early 1950s, police in the Po- 

mona area organized the area’s trou- 
blesome hot-rodders into a club for 
supervised racing at an abandoned air- 
port. Less than 15 years later, there 
are now 500 drag strips in every sec- 
tion of the country. Last year there 
were some 2500 meets which drew 
325,000 competitors, 4,000,000 specta- 
tors and doled out $750,000 prize- 
money, assorted equipment awards 
and trophies. A Texan said at one 
meet: “Y'all come, y’all get a tro- 
phy.” But cash is rapidly replacing 
hardware, 
_ There are now a number of govern- 
ing bodies—the National, American 
and United Hot-Rod Associations, as 
well as NASCAR, which governs the 
big southern stock-car circuit and has 
lately jumped into the dragster act. 
These groups recognize each other's 
licenses, and drivers are allowed to 
pick their meets. But the groups do 
run competitive meets under varying 
regulations and recognize different 
champions and records. What is close 
to a cold war right now, could become 
hot any day. 

It is estimated that more than a 
half-million persons are now actively 
engaged in the sport as owners, driv- 
ers and mechanics. And then there 
are the sellers to the “auto-cult” mar- 
ket. They sell dragsters, custom-built 
automobiles, even hand-tooled mon- 
key wrenches and monogrammed dip- 
sticks. They also sell “monster shirts” 
with wild drawings and slogans such 
as “Thou Shalt Drag” on them, books 
such as “The Adventures of Stoker 
McGurk,” movies such as “Hot Rod 


Gang,” and records such as The Last 
Kiss, which contains the lilting re- 
frain: “I begged him to go slow. ... 
Whether he heard, I'll never know.” 

The scene at the big meets is stun- 
ning. There are acres of ground cov- 
ered with as many as 2000 machines, 
as well as trailers, towing rigs and 
equipment. And there seem to be ten 
persons—owners, sponsors, equipment 
people, drivers, mechanics, friends, 
fans, wives, kids—to every car. The 
fans are permitted into the pit area 
(for a buck a head at some places) 
and the guys usually drag their wom- 
en with them. 

This is one of the rare professional 
sports in which women are very much 
a part of the scene. Many are the driv- 
ers’ wives and girlfriends, and they 
do everything to help out—from cook- 
ing to actually turning wrenches on 
the cars. Says one of the gals: “This 
is more a family sport than any other. 
Most of our guys are hung up on this 
thing and many of them are spending 
every spare dollar they get on it. 
Nine out of ten guys are getting kicks, 
not a living, out of it. And the only 
way they can make it up to us is to 
let us be a part of it.” 

“Most of the people in the sport are 
serious about it and dedicated to it,” 
Ongais says. “Oh, there are some 
throwbacks who go boozing around 
and some broads who are on the 
prowl, but there aren’t many of these 
any more.” 

The best drivers are built up with 
wrestler-like nicknames—“Big Dad- 
dy” Garlits, Tom “The Mongoose” Mc- 
Ewan, Don “The Snake” Prudhomme, 
Chris ‘“‘The Greek” Karemesines, Con- 
nie “Rachet Jaws” Kalitta, for ex- 
ample—but beneath the side-show 
trappings, they are skilled profes- 
sionals. 

Most of the meets are lengthy elimi- 
nations in which the cars are paired 
off against each other within each class 
until two finalists remain. Because of 
the large fields, pairs of cars may roar 
off every half-minute from morning 
to night. It is not unusual for a driver 
and crew to wait in line eight hours 
for a race that will be over in eight 
seconds. 

The spectator appeal of these short 
sprints is surprising. As NHRA official 
Dan Roulston points out, “Maybe we 
don’t have the corner-turning, tight- 
traffic, long-running excitement of 
other forms of racing. But there is a 
far wider variety of cars—including 
cars like the fans themselves drive— 
and there are certainly plenty of close 
finishes. We may have a bad race, but 
it won’t last long, and there’ll always 
be another race coming right up.” 

The biggest problem they have now 
is with the green-jumping foul-outs. 
Sometimes several of the biggest 
“names” are shunted out in seconds, 
and the fans feel cheated. 

“Big Daddy” Garlits, a 33-year-old 
Floridian, said at the Winternationals: 
“In the last few years, the sport has 
changed and the people in it have 
changed and we can be very proud 
of it now. There are still a few bad 
characters in it and a few fly-by- 
night operators who run rotten strips, 
but it’s mostly clean now. I was in at 
the beginning of it and I’m an old 
man by the standards of the new guys 
coming in and trying to take the bread 
out of my mouth. I’m top dog right 
now. I’m making seventy thousand a 
year. But me and my wife and three 
kids have to hustle around like poor 
gypsies for it. We eat hot-dogs at 
snack stands. We don’t have time to 
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go to plush restaurants for steaks.” 

He made a sour face and said, ““Com- 
petition is getting rough. Most of the 
guys have copied the chassis I de- 
veloped. They’ve got some kind of 
espionage system, and steal my ideas 
as fast as I can think them up. And 
everyone wants to knock me off. It’s 
like being the fastest gun in the West. 
These hot shoes come around revving 
those babies up, trying to let me know 
they’d bump me off if they had my 
equipment. Deep down, they all think 
they’re killers, which is what makes 
it so dangerous. You got guys out 
there who can’t hold the line in cars 
that won’t go straight. 

“And some of the guys in this racket 
are crazy. I honestly think that if you 
had a drag-strip running up to a cliff 
with a 2000-foot drop at the end of it, 
the top ten would pass it up, but 
there’d be a hundred other guys al- 
most as good as us, who would go out 
there and race right off the end of 
the cliff, thinking the other guy would 
chicken out before they would.” 

Garlits has had two serious racing 
accidents, has been badly burned and 
was hooked for a while on pain- 
killing narcotics that were first ad- 
ministered by doctors. “I’ve won so 
much,” he said, “I worry about staying 
alive now. I fuss over my cars. I won’t 
take the chances I used to take. We 
have the finest record of safety of any 
auto-racing sport, but some guys do 
get hurt and some do get killed. You 
have less chance of having an accident 
in a short, straight drag race than you 
do in another kind of race, but we 
have so little protection in these cars, 
that if you do have something go 
wrong, you have less chance of coming 


out of it without being badly hurt or 
maybe killed.” 

He looked down at his strong hands. 
“A lot of things can go wrong. And 
we can make mistakes. We're going 
275 to 300 feet a second. These things 
are like bullets. They would like to 
carry on the same way even after 
your foot is off the accelerator. And 
there’s barely room at the end of the 
strip to slow down and stop. The cars 
are going faster, but the strips aren’t 
getting any longer. They’re using 
safety nets which are supposed to 
cushion the impact if you don’t stop, 
but I don’t think they’re the whole 
answer. I don’t know how much faster 
these cars can go. I do know I can’t 
keep going faster. If I do, it’s only a 
matter of time until I get killed. I 
feel like I’m pushing my luck now. 
It’s erazy to go on.” 

Garlits fouled out of the Winter- 
nationals. So did a lot of others, in- 
cluding Ongais. Don “The Snake” 
Prudhomme won. The boys moved on 
to a 2000-car meet at Bakersfield, 
where Garlits won. Then, while On- 
gais was breaking Garlits’ records at 
Carlsbad, Garlits was trying to do bet- 
ter at Fresh Meadows, New Jersey. 
He did not. On one run, his parachute 
failed to work, his brakes locked up, 
his car slid sideways into the safety 
net, and tangled in it. His car was 
wrecked and his back was badly 
injured. 

At the Lions Drag Strip in Long 
Beach, Ongais sat in the back row of 
the grandstand in a green sport-shirt 
and work pants and a white golfing 
cap and talked about Big Daddy Gar- 
lits. “I think he’s had it,” Danny said. 
“He’s hired another guy to drive his 
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cars for him. They say he'll be back 
for the big meets later this summer, 
but I don’t think he will be. I hope 
he is, I’d like to beat him. I’m not 
going to stick with this thing much 
onger, It’s a great sport and getting 
greater in every way; I dig it, you 
know, but I’m not obsessed with it. 
I’ve done it now. I’d like to make me 
a bunch of bucks and then go on to 
other things.” 

Mickey Thompson went from the 
drag-strips to Bonneville Salt Flats 
where he set 186 world speed records 
before retiring, He has since gone on 
to the Indianapolis “500” as a de- 
signer, mechanic and sponsor of his 
own cars. Fellows like Craig Breed- 
love and Art Arfons have gone from 
the drags to Bonneville. Art Malone, 
who still drag-races, also drives Indy 
these days. “I'd love to drive the 
‘500’,”” Ongais said at the Lions Drag 
Strip, “Not that I think it or anything 
else is a big step up from this, but it 
is something different. 

“I'd like to drive the USAC circuit 
and the Grand Prix circuit. I guess 
Td prefer the Grand Prix circuit. You 
know, man, instead of going from 
Trenton to Milwaukee to Phoenix, you 
go from Nassau to London to South 
Africa. I went to Indy with Mickey 
Thompson one year and _ looked 
around. I know Mickey and Dan 
Gurney and J.C. Agajanian and Par- 
nelli Jones, but it’s still tough to get 
a good ride. I promised I'd let Gurney 
drive my dragster this summer, and if 
he does, he’ll owe me a favor. Maybe 
I can get him to let me drive his 
Indy or Grand Prix car. The thing is, 
you have to convince the guys that a 
drag racer is a real driver. To me, a 
real driver ought to be able to drive 
any kind of car. I know we don’t 
drive in traffic or around corners, but 
we can. I’ve driven motorcycles and 
sports cars in regular races, so I 
know I can. 

“The drag racer needs concentration 
and fast reflexes more than anything 
else. The start is most of the race. 
But then you have to keep the car 
straight and you have to do it on two 
wheels, since, if everything is running 
right, the front wheels will hardly 
touch all the way down. Whatever 
happens, we have to deal with in less 
than eight seconds. You can’t afford 
a bad mistake in any kind of racing 
but in other kinds of racing you can 
make a small mistake and still have 
time to make up for it. In drag racing 
you make any mistake and you're 
beat at best and dead at worst.” 

Some of the drivers scream at the 
moment of acceleration to withstand 
the great blast of noise. “That’s non- 
sense,” Ongais said. “If you can’t get 
used to that, you shouldn't stay with 
it.” Others say the force hitting them 
at the start knocks the wind out of 
them. “That’s nonsense, too, though 
there is a constant pressure leaning 
on you all the way down,” Ongais said. 

Some drivers admit certain fears, 
but not Danny, although he has had 
one serious accident in a dragster. At 
Indianapolis his car tangled with an- 
other and both flipped. Danny is being 
sued over this. He insists it was not 
his fault and says he was not fright- 
ened by the accident. “If I was afraid, 
I wouldn’t race,” he said. “I respect 
danger. You have to know what can 
hurt you. I’m not doing this thing to 
be hurt. But, 'm a cool guy. I do 
everything real cool.” 

As he talked, some dragsters were 
running qualifying runs, one car at a 


time, and one of them got crooked, 
skidded into the next lane, and barely 
straightened out. His wild ride 
brought the fans to their feet with a 
gasp, but Ongais remained seated and 
watched coldly. “The sucker almost 
lost it, didn’t he?” he said, “If there’d 
been someone in the other lane, there 
would have been real trouble.” 

After awhile, Danny got up to leave 
the stands and walked back to his pit 
area. “I myself don’t get any kick 
out of watching these races,” he said. 
He was there for a special best-of- 
three exhibition match-race that night 
with Tom “The Mongoose” McEwan, 
“the house fighter.” Danny smiled and 
shrugged: “It’s just an exhibition and 
[’m not all worked up about it. I get 
the same money, win or lose. I’ll just 
run the best I can, take my money 
and go on to the next place. I'll try, 
but I can't get steamed up like for a 
big meet.” 

Evening came on cool and the crowd 
began to grow. McEwan stood by his 
car while his mechanics worked on it. 
He was told what Ongais had said 
about the night’s match. He smiled 
and said, “Danny likes to put things 
down, but don’t let him fool you, he 
wants to win real bad, and he’s a 
great driver with a great car, These 
match races are very big. They draw 
a lot of people and pay off real good. 
We don’t have to wade through hours 
and hours of eliminations like at the 
big meets and like the other guys are 
doing today and tonight, and we’re 
assured our dough. Only the top guys 
get these match races, and you have 
2 win your share to keep getting 
them.” 
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It was very dark when McEwan and 
Ongais pulled to the line for their 
first run. The excited crowd roared, 
but the baaarooom, baaarooom, baaa- 
rooom of the engines came on louder. 
The yellow lights flashed, then the 
green, and the cars bucked forward 
into their great, enveloping clouds of 
smoke. McEwan got off in front and 
stayed there. The announcer gave him 
a better elapsed time, 7.92 seconds to 
7.96, but a lesser peak speed, 194 mph 
to 200.8. 

The McEwan and Ongais dragsters 
were pushed back to their pits. In the 
McEwan pit, a fellow came up to The 
Mongoose and said, “You really laid 
it on him, boy, but some of the creeps 
are squawking you should have had a 
red light.” McEwan made a face and 
said, “The whole point of this thing 
is getting away st. I master the 
start and beat everyone out and in- 
stead of getting credit for it, everyone 
knocks me. No one’s being cheated. 
They’re just being beaten.” 

In the Ongais pit, someone said, 
“Too bad, Danny, everyone thinks he 


red-lighted you.” Danny said, “Do 
they?” He smiled, shrugged and 
turned back to his car. Something had 
broken in the engine. Danny said, 
“The strain our sort of acceleration 
and speed puts on these things is just 
unbelievable. It’s a wonder it just 
doesn’t break up and fly apart in a 
lot of little pieces. I think we can get 
this one fixed in time to run the next 
heat. If not? If not, we just won’t 
run.” He went to tell McEwan what 
had happened and that they would be 
delayed. McEwan smiled and said 
“That's all right. Cool it, man. We'll 
take our time.” 

Danny and his mechanics and a few 
volunteers worked very hard under 
dim flood lights on the car. They vir- 
tually had to take it apart to replace 
the key part, then put it back to- 
gether again. A couple of dozen peo- 
ple, mostly guys with their girls, 
crowded in close, watching every 
move. It was windy and cold, but 
Danny was sweating and he was 
working in a T-shirt. The crowd was 
clustered in so tight, every time Danny 
or one of the others had to go from 
the car to the truck for a tool or a 
part, they had to wriggle through the 
crush. Danny politely said, “Pardon 
me,” every time, and he even stopped 
a few times to answer questions or 
sign autographs. 

After about an hour, officials rolled 
up on motor-bikes and asked how 
much longer Ongais would be. “Not 
much longer,” Danny said, “but if you 
can’t wait, go on without us.” e 
officials wanted to wait. 

Finally, “The Mangler” was ready 
and as they pushed the car toward the 
starting line, Danny hurried into his 
suit and gloves and mask and helmet 
and jumped into the cockpit. McEwan 
was waiting at the line as Ongais 
pulled up, revving and flaming. As 
they accelerated away, the red light 
flashed in Ongais' line. Nothing else 
mattered after that. McEwan was the 
winner. 

The crowd was still cheering Mc- 
Ewan as Ongais’ crew was loading his 
racer on the tow-truck and preparing 
to leave. Ongais got his racing clothes 
off and his sport-shirt back on. “Red- 
lighting was the best thing,” he said. 
“We had to work so fast, I didn’t 
know if the engine was right, and I 
didn’t want to have to run the third 
race. What the hell, I get the same 
money. It didn’t cost me anything to 
lose, I’ve lost before, I'll lose again. 
There'll be other times when I win. 
There’s bigger meets coming up. 
There’s big things I want to win be- 
fore I give this up.” 

Danny sat on a couple of tires and 
sipped a Coke. “You may think I’m 
crazy or putting you on or something, 
but you know what I'd like to do? I'd 
like to go to college. What would I 
study? I don’t know. Something. I'd 
just like to study something that 
might do me some good later on. I 
can’t keep doing things like this all 
my life.” 

He leaned back and closed his eyes 
for a moment. “You know, I know a 
guy, an architect who has a boat, a 
yacht, actually. He sails all over the 
world lying on the deck designing 
houses. That’s the sort of thing I'd 
like to do, sailing to the South Pacific 
or the Mediterranean or some place, 
lying on the deck and designing 
houses or something.” 

That would be a good ride, sure. 
But, man, not a short, sweet one. 


SOUND OFF! JACK DEMPSEY: 


“BOXING CAN BE GREAT AGAIN, BUT HERE’S 
WHAT MUST BE DONE...” 


(Continued from page 23) 
old days there were millions of fight- 
ers, but how many got to be cham- 
pions? 
Editor: 
How do you feel about Sugar Ray 
Robinson and Willie Pep continuing to 
fight? Is this part of the decline of 
boxing? 
Dempsey: 
Well, naturally they are getting old 
and as long as they are not getting 
hurt I think it’s all right, but I think 
when a man reaches a certain age he 
should hang it up, quit. If we had a 
pension fund that would take care of 
a lot of situations like that. 
Editor: 
For fellows who are used to living 
the way Sugar Ray and Willie did 
when they were both on top, a pen- 
sion isn’t going to present the answer 
to their problems. 
Dempsey; 
I know, but it would help. Pretty soon 
they might get hurt or maybe killed. 
How long can they keep going? If we 
had the fighters today that we should 
have, they wouldn’t be fighting. I 
think when a man reaches a certain 
age he should quit because then he is 
in the danger point. That’s where he 
can get hurt very easy. 
Editor: 
When was the turning point in box- 
ing? 
Dempsey: 
I guess maybe when Carbo and all 
those fellows got in the game, maybe 
twenty years ago. Carbo got total 
control for that one time and then 
other questionable people got inter- 
ested in boxing. 
Editor: 
In other words, you feel the decline 
of boxing dates back to underworld 
control. 
Dempsey: 
Yes. I think the commissioners are 
very careful now, they’re doing a bet- 
ter job. They’re watching these fel- 
lows as close as they can, they see 
that none of them gets infiltrated like 
before. But there still may be some 
of it in there, I don’t know. 
Editor: 
How did the underworld get into it 
in the first place? 
Dempsey: 
Money does a lot of things for every- 
one. They buy this fellow, buy that 
fellow. They manage some fellow or 
get connected with him some way and 
nobody pays attention to what is going 


on. 

Editor: 

Are we flogging a dead horse? Is box- 
ing really worth saving? 

Dempsey: 

Yes it is. It’s a great sport. And it’s 
great for the kids to think that they 
can be the best boxer in the world, 
the strongest man in the world, that 
they can lick anyone in the world. It’s 
a great feeling to have that thought. 
Editor: 

Do you really think the fight game 
will come back? 

Dempsey: 

Yes, because today a lot of congress- 
men are getting sick of what’s going 
on. We're the laughing stock of the 
world, And they are interested now in 
bringing back boxing. Senator Hart is 
very much interested, Mendel Rivers 
and even I think Mr. McCormack, the 


Speaker of the House. Also Congress- 
man Celler. 

Editor: 

Why do you think they have waited 
so long? 

Dempsey: 

They have had too many investiga- 
tions. Now it’s time to forget about 
the investigations and let’s get down 
to business and let’s put in real rules 
and regulations. A few years back 
Senator Kefauver tried to inaugurate 
a boxing club. Of course he didn’t 
even get out of the Senate with it 
because he fought state rights. A new 
bill should let the states run their 
own boxing. But the minute you put 
a fight on television and expose it to 
the different states, then it becomes 
national. From now on that’s the way 
the government can step in. Eventu- 
ally, if we get these rules and regu- 
lations cleared up here in America, 
the whole world will come together. 
Editor: 

Do people come up to you and ask 
you what is wrong with boxing? If so, 
what do they say? 

Dempsey: 

Many people ask me what’s wrong and 
they all talk legislation just like I 
talked to you. What’s wrong with the 
fight game, why don’t they do this, 
why don’t they do that, why don’t 
they do the other and, of course, my 
answer is we have no legislation to 
govern these things. I have no more 
control over it than you have. I am 
interested in seeing the fight game 


come back to its normal status like it 
was when I was boxing. So are the 
commissioners, but their hands are 
tied. They have to live up to the rules 
and regulations of their states and 
they can’t do anything. This thing 
must be unified, put together so we 
can do something. Unity. 

Editor: 

Do we want a federal commissioner? 
Dempsey: 

Anything would be better than what 
we have now. 

Editor: 

What kind of man would you want? 
Dempsey: 

A man who is dedicated to boxing and 
who has enough guts to be able to 
make these people do exactly what 
that law says. 

Editor: 

Name some men who might qualify. 
Dempsey: 

James Farley and Gene Tunney would 
be good men, and there are some 
lawyers around Washington and some 
men in the FBI who could do this job. 
Editor: 

Would you like to be commissioner? 
Dempsey: 

I would have to look it over and be 
advised by certain people if I was 
wanted or not. I'm not even thinking 
about it because I have enough things 
to do and I’m 70 years old now and I 
think it would be better for some 
younger man to take it. 

Editor: 

What do you expect the commissioner 
to do? 

Dempsey: 

What do I expect him to do? Make 
the people live up to the rules and 
regulations. If they don’t they’re out 
of the business. 
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Editor: 

Considering the state of boxing today, 
are you as proud to say you were a 
boxer now as you once were? 
Dempsey: 

Yes, I'm very happy and very proud 
and I think God was pretty good to 
Jack Dempsey for giving me the 
ability fo go on and be a champion. 
If I had my life to live over again, of 
course, I would have still liked to have 
been a fighter, but I would have got 
my education also, after knowing 
what I know today. 

Editor: 

How do you think yowr career would 
have differed between what it was 
and what it would be today? 
Dempsey: 

If I was around today I wouldn’t have 
the opportunity I had, because of the 
lack of fight clubs today. 

Editor: 

In other words if you had been born 
50 years later, you think there might 
not have been a Jack Dempsey? 
Dempsey: 

That's right. Now if these boys had 
the opportunity that I had, I am sure 
that all of them would go much 
further than they have gone today 
because you don’t learn how to fight 
by reading out of books. You've got 
to have actual experience. 

Editor: 

Is anybody doing anything to change 
the fight game as it stands today? 
Dempsey: 

A lot of people, I am sorry to say, who 
are associated with boxing do not 
want it changed. I suppose they’re 
making money. That's the only thing 
I know. 

Editor: 

And the heck with everything else, 
huh? 


Dempsey: 
They don’t care what happens. It went 
from bad to worse and will continue 
to go that way. And probably if this 
thing is not cleaned up, and we have 
any more of these fiascos like we've 
had, they’ll start putting in legislation 
to stop it. Then they’ll probably go 
out in the river and put on a fight 
and that will make it still worse. 
Editor: 
How do you feel when you hear that 
a couple of states are trying to abolish 
boxing? 
Dempsey: 
I don’t want boxing abolished, but at 
the same time I agree with these 
states on a lot of things. Maybe their 
actions will help. Maybe it will get 
pose back in line where it should 
e. 
Editor: 
How about the fighters themselves 
today, do they have the pride that 


you did? What did pride mean to you? 
Dempsey: 
The ex-champions I know all felt the 
same as I felt. They would rather 
have died than quit in a fight. 
Editor: 
How did you feel, then, when you saw 
Sonny Liston sit in his corner in his 
first fight with Clay? 
Dempsey: 
I didn’t know exactly at that time how 
badly he was hurt or what happened. 
Of course in the old days they paid 
no attention to that. There was only 
one way for a man to lose and that 
was on his back. Of course Liston 
might have been hurt badly, but even 
in the old days a man fought with a 
broken arm, a broken jaw. When a 
man’s a dedicated fighter, that’s the 
way he should be. 
Editor: 
Would you say that the two Liston- 
Clay fiascos have been boxing’s dark- 
est hours in recent years? 
Dempsey: 
I would think so, yes. Especially this 
last one. 
Editor: 

Why was that worse than the first 
one? 
Dempsey: 
At least there was some kind of a 
fight the first time, but this last fight 
there was no counting and everybody 
was confused and the fight was over. 
Even the referee didn’t know the fight 
was over. 
Editor: 
What was the reaction of your friends 
after the second fight? 
Dempsey: 
Everybody was bitter and everybody 
was sore and everybody was dis- 
gusted. They said it was a farce and 
they laughed and they said it killed 
boxing. They said they didn’t want to 
see any more and that it was a 
terrible thing. 

ditor: 
What did you tell them? 
Dempsey: 
I just kept my mouth shut. I laughed 
it off, those things happen, what are 
you going to do? 

«litor: 
You said you didn’t go to the second 
Liston-Clay fight because you knew 
how it was gaing to come out. What 
did you mean by that? 
Dempsey: 
I didn’t know exactly how it was 
going to come out, but I thought as 
long as Liston had quit in the first 
fight, there may be something like that 
take place the second fight and I didn’t 
want to be a part of it. If I couldn’t 
say something good, I didn’t want to 
say anything at all. Also, I didn’t feel 
Liston was in good shape. He was 


getting older and to be a good fighter 
you must be active and he hadn’t 
fought in a year or so and naturally 
I felt that he was going back, I don’t 
think there was anything crooked 
about the fight, but I think Liston had 
no desire to fight. 
Editor; 
Who do you think should have been 
in the ring with Clay instead of Lis- 
ton? 
Dempsey: 
Patterson, You see, you have to make 
these rules and regulations and live up 
to them. I think Patterson is the lead- 
ing contender today because regard- 
less what Liston did to him he came 
back and licked George Chuvalo. I 
don’t think Patterson can lick Clay 
but he’s the man entitled to the fight 
right now according to rules. 
Editor: 
How do you feel about Patterson’s 
comeback? Do you think he has im- 
proved at all? 
Dempsey: 
I don’t think he takes a punch too 
well. But outside of that he’s all right. 
At least he’s a gentleman, and he’s 
good for the game. 
Editor: 
What do you think of Clay as a fight- 
er? 
Dempsey: 
I think he's a greatly improved fighter 
since his fight with Doug Jones. He 
has gotten bigger and more confidence 
and all those things that go to make 
a man a better fighter than he was 
when he started. He’s getting his 
weight in back of his punches. and he 
has better coordination. 
Editor: 
Do you see many fights these days? 
Dempsey: 
No, because I’m busy and because 
there are few fights that mean any- 
thing right now. 
Editor: 
You were a promoter at one time, 
weren't you? 
Dempsey: 
The last fight I promoted was Max 
Baer and Max Schmeling in New 
York, It was a while, I can’t remember 
how long back, when Max Baer 
knocked him out. 
Editor: 
You've had no desire to get back 
into it? 
Dempsey: 
No, but I would if things were right. 
If we had a good commissioner and 
things were run right and I could help, 
I'd be glad to be of assistance. Do any- 
thing to help the fight game. I don’t 
know how good I'd be, but I think 
I have a few ideas that may work 
out all right. 

—_— 
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HOW MUDCAT CHANGED HIS ACTS 


(Continued from page 31) 

“Wonderful. And you, do you work 
for Sport? What’s your job like? It 
must be real interesting . . .” 

Warm. That’s Jim Grant. Shake 
hands, buddy. Good morning, friend. 
How are you, neighbor? Tell me all 
about yourself. That’s Mudcat Grant. 
That’s Lacoochee. And though there 
isn’t any Jim Grant in Lacoochee any 
more—he lives now in the swank 
Shaker Heights suburb of Cleveland— 
there’s still a lot of Lacoochee in Jim 
Grant. 

And a lot of new things, too, like 


business savvy and show-business 
savvy. On this afternoon in June, 
driving up to Harlem in a cab, he 
talked to Pinkney and Perry of busi- 
ness investments, then of Broadway 
shows they'd seen, and of people they 
knew, like Duke Ellington and Dizzy 
Gillespie and Lionel Hampton and 
Cannonball Adderly. Pinkney men- 
tioned that singer Nancy Wilson was 
at the Royal Box, a west-side club. 

“Yeah, I heard,” said Grant. 
“Known Nancy a long time. When I 
was a rookie with the Indians, she 
Was singing in Cleveland .. .” 


“The Key Club,” said Pinkney. 

“Yeah,” said Grant. 

“When Jim used to come into the 
club,” said Pinkney, “Nancy would 
sing: ‘Jim never sends me pretty 
flowers. ...2” 

Grant was laughing. “Now that 
was before I was married,” he said. 
“Actually, Nancy and I almost got to- 
gether as a singing act, a team, you 

ow.” The smile faded as he 
thought about that act that never 
was—Jim Grant & Nancy Wilson. 

“Still it couldn’t have happened,” 
said Grant “I couldn't have been 
pitching and singing at the same time. 
Anyway, Nancy has done real fine 
without me.” He laughed. 


The cab sped out of Central Park 
and up Harlem’s Lenox Avenue. “I 
try to catch different acts when I’m 
on the road,” he said. “Like up here 
at the Apollo today, I want to see 
Gladys and the Pips. I heard in Chi- 
cago that they do a real nice chore- 
ography. I got a lot of creative ideas 
of my own for the act, but I also try 
to get outside ideas. 

“One trouble is, I don’t have the 
girls for the Kittens. I thought I had 
three when we were in Chicago the 
other day [where Grant shut out the 
White Sox, 4-0, to keep the Twins in 
first place]. But the girls weren’t 
right.’ 

At the Apollo, filled with screech- 
ing girls in pony tails, Grant found a 
seat in the rear. On stage an Elvis 
Presley kind of singer whanged a 
heavy beat on the electric guitar and 
sang: 

“J—I—I been hur-hur-hurt by luh- 
uh-uv, hur-hur-hurt by luh-uh-uv.” 

Grant nudged Sport’s man. “See, 
like I told you,” he said. “That’s 
rhythm and blues, not rock ’n’ roll.” 

“Ummm,” said the man. 

A few acts later three girls pranced 
on stage, singing unintelligibly while 
wiggling frantically. “Now that’s 
commercial,” said Grant, “that’s rock 
*‘n’ roll.” 

In the next act a beautiful girl, re- 
sembling a younger Lena Horne, sang 
the old Les Paul song, Vaya Con Dios, 
in a haunting uptempo style, a mix- 
ture of bossa nova and the blues. 
Grant nudged Sport’s man again. 
“Beautiful,” he whispered. “That’s 
the kind of thing I like to do. That’s 
soul, That’s not commercial. Every- 
thing I do, I try to do with feeling, 
with soul. Put all of myself into it.” 

Gladys and the Pips came on next, 
a girl and three male dancers. Grant 
watched the dancing intently, whis- 

ering every once in awhile: “See, a 
ittle too fast... now he’s got it... 
wonderful. .. .” 

Later, in a cab going downtown, 
Sport’s square agent ventured that 
the Pips’ dancing looked like the frug 
done with Rockette precision. 

“Yeah, that’s about it,’ he said. 
“Tt’s that kind of precision I want 
my girls to have, to give the act that 
professional look.” 

He stared out the window at the 
kids playing stickball in the Harlem 
streets. “I’ve always been interested 
in show business,” he said. “I mean, 
not to perform myself, but I liked 
meeting show business people. Like 
Nancy. And then Duke and Dizzy, 
Pee like that. But five years ago 

never thought I'd perform. 

“Then people who heard me sing, 
TV people, they told me I had the 
talent. Last winter I decided I'd give 
it a trial. To find out if I do or if I 
don’t have the talent. I think I do, 
but if I don’t, I won’t be disappointed. 
And I’m not forgetting baseball. I 
know I have that talent. But I want 
to see if I have this talent.” 

Back downtown at his hotel, after 
saying goodbye to Perry and Pinkney, 
he joined Sport’s man for a roast- 
beef sandwich and milk. Before the 
sandwiches came, Sport’s man 
dumped a file of newspaper clippings 
on the table, all about Grant. 

“Funny feeling,” he said, reading 
the clippings, “looking at your life.” 
He studied one clip with special in- 
terest. Dated September 28, 1960, the 
clip told how the Indians had sus- 
pended Grant for walking out of the 
park during a game. In the bullpen 
before the game, Grant had been 


singing the lyrics of The Star-Span- 
gled Banner. But when he came to 
the line “the land of the free,” he’d 
ad-libbed: “It’s not the land of the 
free for me in Mississippi.” 


Coach Ted Wilks, who lives in 
Texas, snarled something and Grant 
snarled back. The snarling came to a 
climax when Grant said that Russia 
was a better place to live then Texas, 
and Wilks called Grant a black some- 
thing or other. 

Grant stormed out of the bullpen, 
went to the clubhouse, got dressed 
and left the park. In the fourth in- 
ning, manager Jimmie Dykes sent 
word for Grant to warm up. Told 
that Grant had left, Dykes suspended 
him. Later, Frank Lane, the general 
manager, said that Grant would stay 
suspended without pay the final two 
weeks of the season. 

Grant dropped the clip on the table. 
“Up to a point,” he said, “the story 
is complete. But look here, it says 
that Dykes said he didn’t care what 
happened in the bullpen. Well, he 
was the manager and he should have 
cared. 

“But I knew I'd. been wrong in 
leaving the park. I called Dykes to 
apologize. But when I got him on 
the phone, he said to me: ‘I can’t do 
anything for you.’ 

“That was uncalled for. I hadn't 
phoned to ask him to do anything for 
me. Then Lane suspended me for the 
rest of the season. That hurt. To 
have them think so little of me, it 
hurt. 

“A few days after I was suspended, 
I went to see Lane to borrow money 
from the club. I needed money badly. 
Lane said he’d give me back the two 
weeks’ pay if I signed for 1961 for 
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what I got in 1960. I was so mad 
I walked out.” 

Grant munched on his sandwich, 
the big face frowning. “Today I sing 
The Star-Spangled Banner with re- 
spect,” he said, “but not with feeling. 
How can I? I’m not as free as I'm 
supposed to be. Home of the brave? 
In a country where hooded men can 
hang a Negro... .” His voice choked. 

Prejudice has been close to Grant 
since childhood back in Lacoochee, 
where he was born August 13, 1933. 
His father died when he was two. 
His mother, pregnant with her eighth 
child, went to work to put her family 
through school. 

“In the Negro elementary school,” 
said Grant, fingering the glass of 
milk, “there were four grades all 
seated in one room. The classes were 
separated by curtains, but you could 
hear the voices from the other rooms. 
It was impossible to concentrate. 

“We had no gym, no playground. 
We built our own football and base- 
ball field three miles from the school, 
Only once a week could Negroes play 
in the city ballpark.” 

Grant played third, short and the 
outfield (“I only pitched when we 
played a tough team”), and led his 
Moore Academy High School to a 
state championship. On the way he 
was spotted by Cleveland scout Fred 
Merkle. 

“IT got a scholarship to Florida 
A & M in baseball and football,” 
Grant was telling Sport’s man as they 
walked to the Twins’ bus, parked out- 
side the hotel, to go to the Stadium 
for the game that night. “But I stayed 
there for only a cup of coffee. My 
mom couldn’t menage any longer 
without my help, so I sacrificed my 
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education for the rest of the kids.” 

In the spring of 1954 he reported 
to the Indians’ minor-league camp at 
Daytona Beach. Mike McNally, then 
the farm director, was unimpressed 
by the big country boy who’d re- 
ported to camp without having been 
paid a bonus. 

“McNally told me to come back in 
a few weeks,” said Grant, sitting in 
the Twins’ bus. “I turned to walk 
away. I probably never would’ve 
come back, since I had a job as a car- 
penter’s assistant. But as I was walk- 
ing away, Hank Greenberg saw me. 
He said that since I was there, I 
should suit up.” 

For two weeks the Indians looked 
at Grant at third, short and in the 
outfield. What they saw was clear: 
the kid couldn’t hit. Then Merkle 
remembered something. “The kid 
used to pitch once in a while,” he 
told McNally. “Let's see him throw.” 

“T got out 12 or 13 batters in a row,” 
said Grant. “They sent me to Fargo, 
where I was supposed to be one of 
the first to get cut, but I was 21-5 
and I stayed. 

“That's where I got the name Mud- 
cat, Someone on the club thought I 
was from Mississippi. He called me a 
Mississippi Mudcat. I don’t mind: a 
nickname helps people remember you. 

“The next year I was with Keokuk. 
I was 19-3 but that was a miserable 
year. I never felt part of that team. 
Once, when I was on the bench, one 
of our players called someone on the 
other team a black s.0.b. 

“Our manager, he heard it. He 
should have got on that man. We 
were teammates, weren’t we? But 
he didn't say anything. 

“Later there were other things. But 
I was learning what all Negro athletes 
have to learn: to avoid situations 
where you might be embarrassed, and 
to forget the bad things that will 
happen.” 

He stared out at the honking Man- 
hattan traffic as the bus rumbled up- 
town. “Of course, I don’t want to be 
any Uncle Tom either, Too many Ne- 
groes, even big stars, they’re clowns 
in the clubhouse. Not me. 

“T mean, I'll do a Twist in the club- 
house if there’s some music on TY. 
Or I'll sing with the fellows on the 
plane—like “someone's in the kitchen 
with Dinah’'—after we win. But that’s 
me, an entertainer, not a clown.” 

He came up to Cleveland in 1958. 
In 1960 he met Lucille Teamor in a 
Cleveland club where he’d gone to 
hear some spiritual singers. Today he 
and Lucille “Tiny” Grant have a son, 
James Timothy, 2, and an adopted 
son, Rusty, 11. 

In the off-season at Cleveland, 
Grant worked for the Indian publicity 
department, making speeches and 
friends for the club. But with his 
record only 3-4 in June of 1964, 
Cleveland decided to let him make 
friends elsewhere. He was traded to 
the Twins for pitcher Lee Stange. 


| (See spring, getting on toward 30, he 
knew he’d lost maybe ten percent 
off his fastball. So he learned the 
new pitch from Sain. 

“You've got to give Jim a lot of 
credit,” Sain told Sporr’s agent up in 
the visiting clubhouse at Yankee 
Stadium. “He got hit hard this spring, 
and that worries any pitcher. But he 
stuck to the new pitch, and now he’s 
not afraid to throw breaking stuff no 
matter what the count, And he gets 
it over; I believe he went 23 innings 


at one poini this season without a 
walk,” 

At his locker Grant was shedding a 
dark-green, silky-textured suit. In 
the locker were shower clods, marked 
with a black-ink drawing of a cat's 
whiskery face. “That’s for Mudcat,” 
explained Grant. “I don’t put my 
number on my stuff, just that draw- 
ing of a cat. Then if I get traded and 
get a new number, I don't have to be 
changing everything.” 

After running in the outfield, Grant 
was allowed to leave the Stadium be- 
fore the night game, since he was 

oing to start the next afternoon. 

ressing in the clubhouse, he watched 
several innings on TV and saw the 
Yanks take a 4-1 lead. 

In the taxi going downtown, Sport’s 
bon vivant suggested catching Nancy 
Wilson in her nine o'clock show at 
the Royal Box. Grant agreed. At the 
club, Grant—who doesn’t smoke and 
only rarely will sip a beer—as- 
tonished the waiter by ordering his 
favorite combination: cantaloupe and 
milk. 

“Love this,” he said, digging into 
the cantaloupe, an island of clean 
living in a sea of booze and smoke. 
“Like tomorrow for breakfast, I'll have 
cantaloupe and milk and cereal; that's 
all I'll have until after the game. Lots 
of vitamins in cantaloupe and milk.” 

He looked around the plush Royal 
Box. “Beautiful room,” he said. “But 
T'll tell you. I wouldn’t be afraid to 
perform in any room—even this one 
—if I had an act I was satisfied with. 

“T’m learning. That’s why I like to 
go to clubs. You learn by watching 
people like Nancy. It might be just 
a small thing you see, a move of the 
hands maybe, but somewhere it could 
help you.” 


HE saw Roosevelt Grier, the pro 
football lineman, at a nearby table 
and went over to say hello, He came 
back frowning. “Rosey says the 
Yanks are winning 7-2,” he said. 

A little later Naney Wilson 
whooshed on-stage, tight-gowned and 
chiffon-yoiced, and her old friend 
from the Key Club watched in fasci- 
nation, “That Nancy,” he said, ap- 
plauding, “she’s learned it all.” 

A few minutes later, walking down 
Broadway and watching the lights 
winking on, he suddenly turned and 
said, “Hey, wouldn't it be great if we 
heard we won, 8-7?" 

He heard, instead, that the Twins 
lost, 10-2. At 11:30 the next morning, 
riding up to the Stadium in the bus, 
starting pitcher Grant glanced briefly 
at a sports page which showed the 
Twins one-half-game in first place, 
He turned the pages to read, in full, 
a long story titled “Tragedy in 
Mississippi—an anniversary.” The 
story looked back on the murder last 
summer of three young civil-rights 
workers. 

At the stadium, dressing slowly and 
smiling warmly whenever anyone 
came by to talk, he seemed totally at 
ease. “I've never been nervous be- 
fore a game, except the first one I 
pitched in the big leagues,” he said, 
“T’ve got. the same mental attitude as 
some musicians. You'll hear them 
doing a solo and someone will say, 
‘That cat’s in the bag.’ It means he’s 
playing all by himself, the whole 
world’s shut out, you know. That’s 
the mental attitude I have when I 
pitch: in the bag, all alone, shut off 
from the world. Just concentrating 
on what I’m doing. 


“Of course if I get knocked around, 
it'd be easy to say I wasn’t in my bag 
today. But that wouldn’t be true. 
I’m always in my bag when I pitch, 
but I don’t always win.” He laughed, 
Lacoochee style. “You can say that 
again.” 

On this afternoon you certainly 
could. The first three Yankee batters 
teed off on Grant’s pitches, and the 
sounds—thwack! thwack! thwack!— 
would have told the story to a blind 
man. In the second inning the 
thwacks! became an anvil chorus and 
with Grant behind 4-0 at the end of 
the inning, manager Sam Mele put 
in a pinch-hitter for him. 


FTER the seventh inning Grant 

eame out of the clubhouse under- 
neath the Stadium, dressed in that 
silky green suit. “The ball,” he said, 
“it felt like a basketball out there. 
Real fat. It was just one of those days. 
I wasn't sharp.” 

He and a sympathetic listener came 
out of the tunnelway from the club- 
house and heard the crowd suddenly 
roar, 

Grant walked up the ramp and 
looked out onto the field. It was the 
top of the eighth, The Twins had two 
men on base with the score 5-1. Har- 
mon Killebrew was at bat against 
Whitey Ford. 

The count went 2-2. “He’ll be low 
and tight,” said Grant with profes- 
sional detachment. 

Whatever Ford threw, Killebrew 
hit the ball 460 feet into center field 
for a triple. The score was 5-3 and 
the tying run—Bob Allison—was at 
bat. If that tying run seored, Grant 
wouldn't be the losing pitcher. 

“C’mon,” said Grant. “I had all the 
baseball I can look at today.” 

He walked down the ramp and out 
of the stadium. Outside, walking 
down the deserted street and ignoring 
the roars spilling out of the Stadium, 
he talked about pitching. “Pitchers 
lead funny lives,” he was saying. “A 
few days ago I pitched a shutout. To- 
day I can go only two innings. 
Strange. But we’re human beings, not 
machines. You can't just twist a bolt 
and get your timing right.” 

He got into a cab. “But it’s a lon 
season. I was bad today, but I'l 
bounce back pretty good the next 
time, I think. I'll win some and I'll 
lose some.” 

On this day he lost in baseball— 
the Yanks held on to win, 5-3—but he 
won in show business. That evening 
he signed with Shaw Artists, a top 
agency which handles such jazz stars 
as Sonny Rollins, John Coltrane and 
Art Blakey. “We have big plans for 
Mudcat,” said the man from Shaw, 
“He'll cut some demonstration tapes 
with the Kittens this summer, and 
we hope to have him on TV and 
records this fall. Lots of TV shows 
and records.” 

Four days later, Mudcat bounced 
back in baseball, beating Cleveland, 
6-8, pushing his own record to 7-2 
and putting the Twins 1% games in 
first. place. 

“Jim Grant is no Sandy,” says Jim 
Grant. But he is a fine pitcher. He'll 
go on winning some and losing some. 
Jim Grant may not be a “Sammy” 
(Davis) either, but he has a good 
future in show business. And on 
stage or on a mound, Jim Grant will 
always be in his bag, performing 
with feeling and with soul. That act 
will never change, 

—ifi— 
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THE LITTLE ALOU 


(Continued from page 59) 
and his eyes narrowed. “He just got 
through hitting .352 with Artesia,” 
said Matty. “He'll lead this league 
someday, too.” 

Time marched onward and Jesus 
marched upward. He hit .350 and 
-336 with Eugene, Oregon, in the 
Northwest League; .343 with El Paso 
in the Texas League and .324 with 
Tacoma of the Pacific Coast League. 
At the end of the ’63 season he played 
16 games with the Giants, which was 
enough to cause then-manager Alvin 
Dark to proclaim: “He’s our right- 
fielder next year.” 

When Jesus reported to spring train- 
ing in ’64, he was 21 years old—eight 
years younger than Felipe, five years 
younger than Matty. But he was 
hardly the “little brother” a certain 
writer recalled meeting four years 
earlier. Jesus now stood 6-2 and 
weighed 210 pounds—two inches taller 
than Felipe, 55 pounds heavier than 
Mateo. And he was as good as Felipe 
and Matty had always insisted. He 
didn’t possess Felipe’s power or Mat- 
ty’s swiftness, but he did bring a 
certain grace, an exciting style and a 
determination unmatched by either of 
his brothers. It was enough to suggest 
that if any Alou ever blossomed into 
a true superstar, Jesus would be the 
one. His performance the first half 
of the ’65 season confirmed that prom- 
ise and he hovered among the Na- 
tional League’s batting leaders. 

“Jesus,” says Felipe, “represents our 
family now. He has the right approach 
to baseball. I and Matty are, how you 
say it? We're satisfied. We're in the 
majors and doing the best we can. 
But Jesus, he is a restless man. If he 
can’t be supreme, he doesn’t want to 
be at all. He has to be the greatest. 

“There is no level to him below the 
top. It just doesn’t exist in his world 


and if you check the records you'll see 
he has challenged for batting cham- 
pionships in every league he’s played. 
He’ll make it here someday. He won’t 
always ‘just miss.’” 

Besides being a player destined to 
hit .300 in the majors, Jesus is exciting 
to watch before or during a game. 
He’s a “talker” in the batting cage 
and his teammates love to hear him. 
He’ll hit a little grounder and ad- 
monish himself by saying, “Jesus, you 
are a bum. You can do better than 
that.” Then he'll hit what might be 
a double in a game. “Beeeeoootiful, 
Jesus. You are great.” When he hits 
a practice pitch for a home run, his 
eyes grow bigger and his smile lights 
his face. “That'll play,’ he laughs. 
“Jesus, you are strong. You are home- 
run hitter.” 

Some of this is not just idle chatter. 
It is a measure of his determination 
that he was unhappy in 1964 when he 
hit only three home runs. When he 
came to spring training this year he 
announced, “I’m going to be a home- 
run hitter like Felipe.” Jesus had six 
home runs in the first third of the 
season. 

Jesus’ desire is matched by his in- 
dividuality. At the plate during a 
game he twirls the bat like a huge 
baton. He throws it in the air and 
catches it, curls it between his legs, 
rolls it from one shoulder to the other 
behind his neck, or simply drops it on 
the ground. 

He brings a little of himself to the 
basepaths, too. Taking a lead at first 
base, he spreads his legs wide, bends 
his body at the middle, stares straight 
ahead at the pitcher. His left arm 
hangs limply, his hand almost touching 
the ground. He bends his right arm 
and keeps jabbing his elbow out from 
his side, feigning a steal or trying to 
distract the pitcher. 
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Some of Jesus’ mannerisms are more 
natural than contrived, and sometimes 
they can be misunderstood. Dodger 
pitcher Don Drysdale was a puzzled 
man last year when he faced Jesus for 
the first time ever. Standing in the 
batter’s box, Jesus rolled his shoulders 
and his head and his neck twitched 
violently from side to side. He ap- 
peared to be in the beginning stages 
of an epileptic fit. Drysdale called 
“time” and motioned catcher John 
Roseboro out to the mound. “What 
the hell is that guy trying to do, steal 
your signs?” Don growled. “Well, I 
damn well will find out.” 

_The next pitch made Jesus hit the 
dirt, but he got up uncomplainingly, 
unconcerned, unknowing. And he re- 
peated his nervous hitch. Drysdale 
just shrugged in resignation. 

Jesus has no explanation for his 
strange calisthenics. “It’s just a habit 
I got into when I was playing with 
Tacoma,” he says. “I don’t know how 
it started. But I’m ready and steady 
when the pitch is made.” 

This past spring Jesus was hitching 
less and someone asked if he had tried 
during the winter to control it. 

“Oh, no,” smiled Jesus. “This is 
just spring training. I get better when 
the season starts.” True to his word, 
Jesus is hitching better than ever. 

Another Dodger pitcher also had an 
unsettling experience learning about 
Alou’s idiosyncracies. Early this sea- 
son Sandy Koufax inadvertently 
threw a fastball] that sailed straight at 
Jesus’ head. The normal guy would 
have bailed out quicker than a pilot 
in a flaming jet. But Alou, with his 
bat almost perpendicular to the 
ground, swung and drove the ball over 
the right-field fence in Candlestick 
Park. 

“Did you see that?” said Koufax 
after the game. “I was trying to waste 
that pitch and he hits it out of the 
park. What do you do with a guy like 
that? He should get arrested for 
swinging at it.” 

That was an extreme case, to be 
sure, but Jesus has knocked enough 
waste pitches for hits that any efforts 
to get him to lay off bad balls have 
been futile. 

Early last year Dark led Jesus into 
his office for a little fatherly advice. 
“Son,” said Alvin, “if you don’t learn 
the strike zone, these big-league 
pitchers will pitch you right back to 
the minors. The wilder they pitch, 
the faster you swing at them. Get 
them to come in to you. Wait for your 
pitch. Take a base-on-balls once in a 
while. They count, too, But most of 
all make them work to get you out.” 

For half an hour, Dark lectured as 
Alou sat opposite him, just two huge 
brown eyes in a room bursting with 
truth and dull fact. 

“Now, Jesus,” concluded Alvin, “do 
you understand?” 

“Si,” smiled Alou, “Me hit ’em!” 

When Herman Franks replaced 
Dark this year, one change of policy 
was a hands-off edict regarding Jesus’ 
hitting habits. But apparently catcher 
Ed Bailey didn’t get the word. He said 
to Franks this spring: “If Jesus ever 
discovers the strike zone, he’ll hit 
600.” 

“T know what you're getting at,” 
screamed Franks, “but I absolutely 
will not tamper with his style of 
hitting. I might help him, but chances 
are I'd ruin him.” 

Giant batting instructor Hank Sauer 
was equally aghast when somebody 
suggested he try to get Jesus to lay off 


the bad pitches. “The toughest thing 
in the world,’ said Sauer, “is to get 
some of these guys to swing at all. 
You can’t get a hit without a swing. 
And this kid swings. Let him swing.” 

It seems ironic that anybody today 
would be concerned about Jesus’ 
swinging too much, because as re- 
cently as seven years ago he didn’t 
went to swing at all. He hated base- 

all, 

“T wouldn’t even go and watch 
Felipe and Mateo play on the lots 
around our home,” says Jesus. “I went 
fishing.” 

But George (Chick) Genovese, who 
managed Escogido in the Dominican 
Republic Winter League, reasoned 
that if Felipe and Matty were pro- 
fessional talents, why not Jesus? 
Genovese followed Jesus everywhere, 
pleading, challenging, demanding he 
give baseball a try. “Me fish,” said 
Jesus. 

Finally, because of his brothers’ in- 
fluence on him, Jesus listened to 
Genovese and began to yield. But it 
still took Giant scout Horacio Mar- 
tinez to make the final breakthrough. 
Martinez lured Jesus to the park 
where the Escogido club was practic- 
ing. 

“Throw a little batting practice,” 
Martinez urged softly. 

Jesus just stood on the mound, 
peering at the catcher, and holding 
the ball. 

“Throw it, Jesus!” demanded Mar- 
tinez. 

“T don’t throw it,’ Alou says now, 
“because I was waiting for a sign from 
the catcher. I don’t know what sign, 
any sign. But I wait. So batting prac- 
tice is different than a game? I didn’t 
know. Didn't care too much, either.” 

The 15-year-old Alou finally got 
around to throwing the ball and he 
impressed. Couldn’t have found the 
strike zone with radar, but he im- 
pressed. He threw hard. 

That was in the winter of 1958. 
Jesus had little desire to get any 
further experience but Genovese pre- 
vailed upon him to sign a contract, go 
on the “taxi” squad and travel with 
the Escogido club as a batting-practice 
pitcher. “Jesus,” says one of the Es- 
cogido players, “still felt as though 
he’d been handed a cigarette and a 
blindfold and told to stand up against 
a wall.” 

At 16, the Dominican Republic’s re- 
luctant dragon took his first faltering, 
unhappy steps along a trail few be- 
lieved would lead to the majors, much 
less stardom. He signed a contract in 
1959 with Michigan City in the Mid- 
west League, but was assigned to a 
rookie league. For Jesus it was a 
lousy year. Just as he had expected 
it would be, “From June till Sep- 
tember,” he recalls painfully, “I pitch 
four innings. I don’t win, I don’t lose. 
I don’t do much of anything except 
brood.” 

That winter, Jesus’ career was al- 
most over before it had begun. He 
returned to the Escogido team, severe- 
ly hurt his arm pitching batting prac- 
tice and figured he’d had it. He went 
fishing. 

The next spring, Jesus was all for 
staying home. He wouldn’t, at first, 
even pack a bag. “A pitcher with a 
sore arm doesn’t figure to pitch much,” 
he rationalized, 

But pride, which he has in abun- 
dance, wouldn’t let him quit. Not now. 
Not yet. Ultimately never. He re- 
turned to the States, originally to play 
for Quincy, Illinois. Quincy manager 
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Sam Calderone, however, didn’t want 
him and a trade with Artesia was 
made. 

He trained at the Giants’ minor- 
league complex in Sanford, Florida, 
with his brother Matty, and a fellow 
Dominican named Juan Marichal. 
Jesus wasn’t lonely, but he wasn’t 
happy, either. His arm still throbbed 
and pitching was out of the question. 
However, Artesia manager Frank 
Genovese, George’s brother, saw po- 
tential in Jesus’ batting and told him 
to play the outfield. 

“No!” said Jesus, “I better off going 
home.” 

“Try,” said Giant scout Alex Pomez. 
“Don’t quit. You can become great. 
You have the ability. Please, Jesus, 
just try.” 

“T try,” said Jesus. 

“Tt was a tougher year on Gil Gar- 
vido, our shortstop,” Jesus says, laugh- 
ing, “than it was for me. He must have 
run a thousand miles that year. My 
arm was so bad from center field that 
every time a ball was hit out to me 
Garrido had to race almost to my side 
to take the cutoff throw. He was al- 
most crawling out to me by the end 
of the season. He was exhausted,” 

Slowly, but inexorably, Jesus’ abil- 
ity began to show. His arm grew 
stronger and by the end of the season 
he led the Sophomore League in four 
categories. By then it wasn’t too diffi- 
cult to imagine him as a major- 
leaguer within three years. What was 
impossible to forecast, though, was 
that the man he would dislodge from 
right field with the Giants would be 
his brother, Matty. The Alou family 
dream of having all three brothers 
playing together had been altered 


even more by the trade which had 
sent Felipe to the Braves. But even 
though there must be some sadness 
by these two twists of fate, this is 
more than overcome by the feeling 
that in their small way they may be a 
eredit to all Dominicans. 

“Now we have a little name in base- 
ball,” says Felipe, “and we hope it 
helps our people, that maybe we are 
a family to look up to. If playing 
baseball serves only this purpose, 
then we are proud and we thank God 
for making it possible.” 

During the Dominican Republic 
crises this year, the Alous were great- 
ly concerned over their family, who 
live within the area of conflict. But 
the brothers knew, too, why they 
were in the United States in the first 
place. Before a Giant-Brave game. 
Felipe was asked if they’d discussed 
the Dominican situation. 

“No,” said Felipe. “Mateo and Jesus 
are playing against us tonight and I 
don’t want to upset them. They must 
think of baseball now. We talk about 
our families and ourselyes after the 
game.” 

Felipe’s pride in Jesus is constant 
and was manifest when Jesus came to 
bat the first time during the game. 
*There’s no way to defense this fella,” 
Giant first-base coach Cookie Lava- 
getto said to Brave first-baseman 
Felipe. “He scatters hits all over the 
place.” 

Felipe broke into a wide grin and 
in his deep voice said, “Cookie, that’s 
my kid brother. He’s MY kind of 
hitter!” 

Felipe understands his brother Jesus 
well even though they differ a great 
deal in temperament. Felipe is quiet 
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and usually serious, while Jesus 
laughs a lot and is an extrovert. 

Recently Jesus sat down to auto- 
graph some baseballs. He picked up 
one, discovered pitcher Masanori Mur- 
akami had preceded him, gently re- 
turned the ball to the box and headed 
for the field, passing “Mashi’” on the 
way. Equipment manager Eddie Logan 
saw Alou leaving and pleaded, “Aw, 
c’mon, Jesus, sign the balls, will ya?” 

A mischievous twinkle in his eyes, 
Alou threw up his hands in mock sur- 
render, turned toward Murakami, and 
said, “Eddie, how can I sign baseball? 
Look. All over it one name: Masanori 
Murakami. No room for simple little 
name like Jesus Alou.” 

_Jesus, however, also has a serious 
side. This was evident in spring train- 
ing this year when a writer insisted on 
calling him “Jay.” 

“What’s with this ‘Jay’ business?” 
he challenged the writer. “My name is 
Jesus. I’m proud of it. It is a common 
name in Latin America, like Tom, or 
Johnny, or Bill here in America. There 
is nothing sacrilegious about it. It’s 
Jesus. Not Jay. My mother calls me 
Jesus. She gave me the name. It is 
mine.” 

Jesus can turn inward at strange 
moments, demonstrating his complex- 
ity. Ask him about his great thrills in 
baseball and he digs up a series of 
negatives, each with its reflective pain. 

“T remember,” he says, “that bad 
arm I have when I am a kid in the 
Dominican. I remember a game I 
play when I don’t get any outfield 
chances and I pop up four times. Yes, 
I remember, too, the time in New York 
in September last year when Ron Hunt 
spiked my heel in a rundown play. It 
took, I think I remember, 75 stitches 
to close the wound. But I play winter 
ball that winter anyway. 

“And there is the game early this 
year when for the first time in my 
life I take three strikes and strike out. 
I am so ashamed when I strike out I 
want to go away someplace and hide. 
It is a disgrace to strike out.” 

Jesus says he does not know what 
his life would have been without base- 
ball. “Maybe I be a doctor,” he says, 
looking back but not really caring to 
see too clearly. “Maybe a secretary, 
I took a course, including English, 
from the International Correspondent 
School. By mail. I did not graduate.” 

Jesus smiles when he is asked what 
he does when he isn’t playing baseball. 
‘Despite my being a Dominican,” he 
answers, “my preferences are com- 
monplace. No different than any nor- 
mal American boy. I like Western 
movies, sea food, going out with girls 
and driving nice cars.” 

Jesus’ idea of a “nice car” is a 1952 
Pontiac. “It makes more noise’ says 
Lavagetto, “than the mating call of a 
Mark IV tank.” 

There is still one more Alou at home 
—Juan, 20, an engineering student at 
the University of Santo Domingo. 
“But,” says Jesus, “he does not like 
baseball.” 

Jesus didn’t either, once. Now he’s 
a star, making $12,000 a year, with an 
earning potential many times that. 
And what does the future hold after 
baseball? “A player my age doesn’t 
look that far ahead,” he says. 

Perhaps Jesus secretly regards his 
baseball career as simply an interlude 
before he returns for good to the 
Dominican coast to catch the big fish. 
It could be one of the more memorable 
interludes in baseball history. 
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HOW A PENNANT RACE 
TESTS YOUR GUTS 


(Continued from page 21) 
Otero ran and grabbed Chico and tried 
to cool him off. But when the inning 
ended Chico was still steaming as he 
went out to shortstop. Frank Thomas 
led off the Phillie eighth with a 
blooper off Jim O'Toole that fell be- 
hind second base near Chico, That 
got the Phils started to a four-run 
inning and we lost, 4-3. The Cardinals 
lost, too, so if we had won, we 
would’ve moved up to first place by 
half a game. 

In situations like this, it’s a long 
walk to the clubhouse. And it’s a 
quiet clubhouse, At least it was until 
Cardenas walked into the trainer’s 
room. 

O’Toole was there and he was hot 
from blowing the lead, “Damn, 
Chico,” he growled, “you should’ve 
caught Thomas’ ball.” Chico was 
still hot from being drilled and losing 
the game and he yelled back and they 
went at it. The other players broke 
it up in a hurry and it seemed to be 
all over. Chico came out into the 
main locker room but nobody noticed 
him until they heard him yelling at 
the far end of the room. He was 
looking at O’Toole, who was at the 
other end, and he was shouting, “You 
say I miss ball, I get you.’ And he 
was holding an ice pick in his right 
hand. 

I was between them, in the middle 
of the room, and I was trying to cool 
Cardenas down. “Put it down Chico,” 
IT said. “Put it down.” That’s when 
our manager, Dick Sisler, who had 
been in the office talking to the news- 
papermen, busted in and stopped 
everything. 

Sisler made them shake hands and 
by the next day it was forgotten. But 
that’s what pennant-race pressure can 
do to ballplayers. Take the same 
game with the Phils. If it had hap- 
pened in June, we all would’ve been 
disappointed. But it wouldn’t have 
exploded in the clubhouse. Things 
that wouldn’t ordinarily happen al- 
ways seem to happen in a pennant 
race, Like the time in 1962 when I 
announced my retirement. 

We had a shot at our second 
straight pennant. And I really wanted 
that one. I had my best season—.342, 
39 homers and 136 runs-batted-in. 
But we were eliminated early in the 
final week, and I had had it up to 
here. 

I was hurting. I had banged up 
my throwing shoulder. Every now 
and then my arm would start to shake 
for no reason at all. My back and my 
knee were bothering me. And I had 
been hit by pitches. When we missed 
the pennant, I was disgusted. You 
know how you get in school or in 
your job sometimes, you just want 
to do something else. Anything else. 
That’s how I felt. The Saturday be- 
fore the season ended, I told the 
newspapermen: “I’m retiring. I’ve 
had it.” 

It was in the morning papers but 
everybody thought I was kidding. Or 
bluffing. Before our final game, man- 
ager Fred Hutchinson called a club- 
house meeting. 

“T see where this is the last game 
for one of us,” Hutch said, “and I 
think we all should say an appro- 
priate farewell to our boy Robby.” 
One by one, the players stood up and 
said goodbye to me. The last one was 
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Eddie Kasko. “We just want you to 
know,” Eddie said, “how much we're 
going to miss you. And as a token of 
our esteem, we have a gift we’re sure 
you'll be able to use in your new job.” 
He unwrapped a package and handed 
me a black lunch pail. 

I had to laugh at that. And after 
the game, when I shook hands with 
Hutch, I said, “T’ll see you in Tampa 
in the spring.” 

Some players get mixed up physi- 
cally in a pennant race. Like Willie 
Mays. He usually needs a rest this 
time of year. He gets worn out. One 
day in 1962, we were playing the 
Giants at Crosley Field. I was in right 
field in the third inning. Suddenly, 
there was a commotion in the Giant 
dugout. Time was called and every- 
body was looking into the Giant dug- 
out. 

“What happened?” I yelled over to 
the Giant bullpen. 

“Mays,’ somebody told me. “He 
fainted on the bench.” 

Fainted on the bench! It didn’t 
seem possible. They took Willie to a 
hospital but he was back in the lineup 
in a couple days and led the Giants 
to the pennant we didn’t win. I can 
understand what happens to Willie in 
the pressure of a pennant race. He 
gives 200 percent out there. And he 
gets tired. He’s the big man on the 
Giants and the pressure is on him to 
come through in the clutch. The same 
kind of pressure that’s on me. I’ve 
never been a pitcher, but I have to 
believe there’s more pressure on a 
big hitter than there is on a big 
pitcher. 

If, say, Sandy Koufax, Don Drys- 
dale, Juan Marichal, Bob Gibson or 
our Jim Maloney doesn’t have his 
stuff, he’s taken out and now it’s up 


to the relief pitcher. But if I’m not 
swinging the bat, ’m going to have 
to go up there and take my cut any- 
way. And so is Mays or Mickey Man- 
tle or Hank Aaron or any big hitter. 

Another thing: a big pitcher gets 
three days between starts. Three days 
to relax. Three days when he knows 
he doesn’t have to go out there and 
try to throw the ball by somebody. 
Three days without pressure, in other 
words. Not that a big pitcher isn’t 
under pressure when he’s on the 
mound. He is. But the pressure isn’t 
there every day, day after day, the 
way it is on a big hitter. Even so, the 
pressure sometimes gets to a big 
pitcher and upsets him. Take Drys- 
dale. He seems to get a little wild 
high and inside when he’s upset. It’s 
strange. He can hit the outside cor- 
ner with the curveball, but his fast- 
ball is always a foot inside and high. 

Like the time in 1961 in the Los 
Angeles Coliseum. He buzzed a fast- 
ball behind Don Blasingame’s head. 
He threw two inside pitches at Vada 
Pinson. I walked up there and he 
knocked me down twice before he 
drilled me. The moment I was hit, 
I heard the plate umpire, Dusty 
Boggess, yell, “You’re gone” to Drys- 
dale. Boggess had warned him earlier. 
It cost Drysdale a five-day suspension 
and a $100 fine. It cost the Dodgers 
a game, too. We won, 14-3, and I 
went four-for-four. Two homers, a 
double with the bases loaded and a 
single to knock in seven runs. 

The next day around the batting 
cage, one of the newspapermen said 
to me: “Isn’t there a way to retaliate 
personally when you get knocked 
down like that?” a 

“What do you mean?” I said. 

“You know, bunting down the first- 
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base line and forcing Drysdale to 
cover the bag and then you let him 
have it.” 

“No,” I said, “there’s no point in 
my bunting for personal revenge 
When I can swing my bat and help 
the whole team.” 

People seem to think I hit best 
after I've been knocked down. Our 
manager, Dick Sisler, says he knows 
of ofher managers around the league 
who tell their pitchers: “Don’t knock 
down Robinson. When he gets up, he’s 
a better hitter.” But apparently Alvin 
Dark wasn’t one of those managers 
when he was with the Giants. Or if 
he was, he forgot to tell Ron Herbel 
one day last season in San Francisco. 

It started out as a weird day. My 
arm had been bothering me and the 
night before, I had taken five pills 
before I went to bed—one pain-killer, 
two for muscle-relaxation and two 
for sleeping. 

We had an afternoon game so I left 
a call with the hotel switchboard for 
8:30 a.m. The call came as requested 
and I groggily answered it. Then I 
stayed in bed, hoping to get another 
half hour’s sleep. Presently, I heard 
somebody pounding on the door, 

“Who is it?” I said. 

“The bellman. They want you at the 
ballpark. They tried to call you but 
the line is busy.” 

I looked at my watch. It was 11:30. 
Then I looked at the phone. It was off 
its hook. 

Now_I had to get to the ballpark. 
Fast. Game-time was one o'clock. I 
jumped into my clothes and took a 
cab. In the clubhouse I took a shower 
and had a cup of coffee, I was trying 
to wake up. I felt good. But all those 
pills were making me feel light all 
over, like I was walking on air. I got 
on the field about five minutes to one. 

“Can you play?” Sisler asked me. 

“T guess so,” I said. “I’m here.” 

In the first inning Chico Ruiz and 
Marty Keough both singled and Pin- 
son doubled for two runs. I stepped 
in and Herbel’s first pitch drilled me 
on the left elbow. There’s no doubt 
in my mind he was throwing at me. 
I yelled at him and when I got to first 
base I yelled at him again. But he 
didn’t say much until he had a few 
teammates around him. Somebody hit 
a grounder and I was forced at sec- 
ond, but I slid in hard and flipped the 
second-baseman, Chuck Hiller, 


As I trotted off the field, the crowd 
was booing and the Giant third-base- 
man, Jim Davenport, yelled at me. 

“Hey, Robinson,” he was saying, “I 
wish you had to play in the infield so 
you’d know what it’s like to get 
spiked like that,” 

“Look, Davenport,” I snapped, stop- 
ping when I got near him. “It’s none 
of your business what position I play.” 

We almost went at it, but the other 
players broke us up. I was still in a 
daze from all the pills. But in the 
third inning, I hit a homer off Billy 
Pierce. And in the seventh I hit an- 
other off Bob Shaw. We won big. 

Sometimes a rhubarb wakes up a 
team. But you can’t always wait for 
a rhubarb. Sometimes you’ye got to 
do it yourself. During the 1961 season 
we lost a doubleheader to the Cubs. 
On the way into the clubhouse every- 
body seemed to be moping along. 
“Hey,” I yelled, “let’s shake it off. 
Let’s forget this day and play ball.” 

I surprised myself. I never used to 
say things like that. But in 1961 I was 
going for my first pennant. It meant 
too much to me to keep quiet, 

In the final weeks of that season, 
we lost another doubleheader to the 
Cubs. We had lost six games in a row 
and the Dodgers had cut our lead to 
one game. We had to do something to 
shake this slump. In the clubhouse, 
everybody was sitting around, not 
saying much, and I went over to Bob 
Purkey. He’s with the Cardinals now, 
but that year he was our player-rep- 
resentative. 

“Purk,” I said, ‘‘let’s have a meet- 
ing. I mean just the players. Let’s 
talk this thing over and get straight- 
ened out.” 

He liked the idea. He went to Hutch 
and got the okay. The next day we 
were in Milwaukee for another 
doubleheader. After batting practice, 
Hutch and the coaches left the club- 
house and we had our meeting. We 
talked about the things we hadn't 
been doing. Like hitting behind the 
runner, And taking the extra base. 
Without Hutch being there, I think 
we got more of a result. When a man- 
ager, even as great a manager as 
Hutch was, holds a meeting when 
things are going bad, it sometimes can 
put more pressure on a ballclub. 

That day our meeting worked great. 
We swept the doubleheader and we 
were On our way again. 


In a pennani race, there’s a theory 
that the pressure is on the team in 
first place. But don’t you believe it. 
The pressure is much worse on a team 
trying to catch up. When you're in 
first place, you know that if you win, 
the team behind you can’t catch you, 
and if you lose, maybe the team 
behind you will lose, too. When you're 
down below, you know you have to 
win. 

We went through that last season. 
With two weeks to go, we were 5% 
games behind the Phils. We had ta 
win, and we did. We swept a three- 
game series in Philadelphia and swept 
a five-game series in New York. The 
Phils kept losing and suddenly we 
were in first place by a game with 
five to play. 

We skidded, losing three of our 
next four. But on the final day, we 
were tied with the Cardinals and a 
Bame ahead of the Phils. All we had 
to do was win our game with the 
Phils and we were assured of a play- 
off—and if the Cards lost, we’d win 
the pennant, Buf if we lost, and the 
Cards won, then the Cards would be 
in the World Series. If we lost and the 
Cards also lost, we'd both be in a 
three-way playoff with the Phils. 

When I woke up that morning, I 
had to force down some breakfast. In 
the clubhouse at Crosley Field, every- 
body was quiet. We knew the Phils 
were going to pitch Jim Bunning. We 
had beaten him a few times and he 
had never gone past the seventh in- 
ning. But now we had to beat him 
again, 

This time we came up empty. Bun- 
ning had a big day and the Phils 
busted it open early to win, 10-0. We 
were never in the game. When it was 
over, we trooped into our clubhouse. 
The radio was on. The Cardinals had 
a big lead against the Mets, All they 
had to do was hold it and there was 
no way they could lose the pennant. 

“Maybe the Mets will rally,” some- 
body said. 

“We can’t expect any help now,” I 
said. ‘We had a chance to do it our- 
selves and we missed it.” 

The Cards went on to win the game. 
And the pennant. 

Sitting there by my locker, listen- 
ing to the radio, I wiped my hands 
across my white uniform pants. I 
wiped off the pennant-race sweat. 
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WITH SWOBODA, EVERY DAY’S AN ADVENTURE 


(Continued from page 54) 

In the amazing four years of Met- 
siana, no player has ever shot upon 
the scene with such excitement, such 
flair, such marvelous sense of timing 
and thrills. There is nothing routine 
about Swoboda. Not even his family. 

One day at Shea, a small, gentle, 
Chinese man named Arthur Wong 
walked up to a tall, beaky Met 
pitcher named Warren Spahn and an- 
nounced, “How do you do, sir, ’m 
Ron Swoboda’s grandfather.” 

Spahn, bright, articulate and the 
greatest lefthander of them all, could 
not handle the play. 

“You're what?” 

Swoboda stepped in. “This is my 
grandfather,” he said. ““He’s married 
to my mother’s mother.” 

Spahn stared at the husky Polish 
outfielder and his tiny Chinese step- 


84 grandfather. Then he walked away, 


shaking his head in utter disbelief. 

“My grandmother worked as a 
waitress about 20 years ago,” said 
Swoboda. “Mr. Wong was a cook there. 
They’ve been married 20 years.” 

There are advantages to having a 
Chinese grandfather, especially in the 
National League. On the Mets’ first 
trip into San Francisco, Swoboda car- 
ried printed Chinese instructions from 
Grandpa Wong for the best dinner at 
the best restaurant in town. 

*T never did get there,” said Swo- 
boda, “but I didn’t care. Nobody 
cooks roast pork like my grandfather.” 

Every five or ten years a ballplayer 
comes along who excites not only the 
fans and the press but the opposition. 
Players stand around the batting cage 
to watch Mickey Mantle swing. They 
haven't reached the batting cage for 
Swoboda yet, but they are on the top 
step of the dugout. 


Ernie Banks one day watched Swo- 
boda lift baseballs over the brick wall 
in Wrigley Field and into the street. 
“Ron Swoboda,” Banks said, softly. 
“What a beautiful name for a ball- 
player. Ron Swoboda.” 

_He let the sound roll off his tongue, 
ise Swoboda, Beautiful, just beau- 
tiful.” 

“And he has a Chinese grandfather,” 
a reporter said. 

Banks burst into huge laughter, then 
repeated softly: “Swoboda. Beautiful, 
just beautiful.” 

In every park in the National 
League, after Swoboda had hit 13 
home runs by early June, fans began 
cheering his batting-practice home 
runs. They also began showing their 
loyalty in the only way Met fans 
know, at home or away. They ripped 
up bedsheets and painted love letters 
on them. 

In Chicago they wrote, “RON SWO- 
BODA IS REALLY CLARK KENT.” 
In Pittsburgh a sign read, “RON’S 


UP. WATCH OUT GEMINI.” In New 
York: “RON SWOBODA FOR MAY- 
OR.” And, in honor of Swoboda’s 
step-lineage: “WON SWOBODA.” 

“T can’t help but be flattered,” said 
Swoboda. “I look at every one. You 
can’t help it. I just try not to stare 
at them.” 

Swoboda’s impact has been enor- 
mous. Writers, in fact, are perturbed 
when Casey Stengel decides to bench 
him because of poor fielding or be- 
cause of class pitching—Marichal, 
Koufax, Drysdale—by the opposition. 

“Why wouldn’t you rest him,” says 
Stengel, ‘when you want him to be 
around ten or 20 years?” 

By mid-June Swoboda had, in ad- 
dition to 13 home runs, a .270 batting 
average and the most Met runs- 
batted-in, 32. Only Bob Gibson, who 
struck him out four times and Jim 
Maloney, who struck him out three 
times, had embarrassed him. 

“Those two,” Swoboda said, “just 
threw the ball by me. Whish.” 

Those two throw the ball by every- 
body and Swoboda refused to give in 
to either one of them. He never cut 
down on his swing. 

“He has a classic swing,” says Ralph 
Kiner, the Met broadcaster who hit 
369 big-league home runs. “He has a 
short arc, waits on the ball and snaps 
at it in the last instant. Then the ball 
goes into orbit.” 

Met coach Yogi Berra, who has 
worked hard with Swoboda, refuses 
to compare this young husky with the 
other young husky he once played 
with and managed. 

“Swoboda has a short swing,” says 
Berra. “Mickey has that tremendous 
big swing. Mickey also makes more 
noise when he hits the ball and when 
he misses it, too.” 

Bobby Bragan, the Braves’ man- 
ager, was not impressed when Swo- 
boda hit two home runs in one day 
off Denver Lemaster and Phil Niekro. 
“The kid hit two hanging curveballs,” 
said Bragan. “They were terrible 
pitches, Anybody could have hit them 
out. It was a mistake.” 

A week later Swoboda hit a home 
run off Tony Cloninger. “That was a 
fastball,” said Bragan. ‘‘Cloninger is 
my best. The kid showed me some- 
thing.” 

The kid has been showing people 
something since the day in February. 
1964, when he reported to the Mets’ 
rookie camp at St. Petersburg, Florida. 
“T have this here instructural (in- 
structional) school,” Stengel said that 
day, “to find if I can bring up some 
of these young players faster than 
you would if you didn’t bring them 
down here and what do they have 
to do in February they can’t do here?” 

“When I got to camp,” Swoboda 
says, “there was Casey Stengel, living, 
breathing, walking around. Are you 
kidding me? There I was with Stengel 
and Duke Snider and Frank Thomas 
and all the guys you read about.” 

Swoboda had been signed the previ- 
ous September 6 for a $35,000 bonus. 
Preparing to show he was worth it, he 
moved to the batting cage on that first 
camp day. Stengel sat in the right- 
field corner on a bench marked 
GEORGE WEISS (“George doesn’t 
like you writers sitting on him”) and 
entertained the press. 

“This here instructural school may 
discover another Kucks or Grim or 
MacDougald like over at the Yankees 
and what if...” 

Stengel was interrupted by the sound 
of baseball meeting bat at the opti- 
mum moment when bat and haseball 
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and body are all in rhythm and the 
noise reverberates for a long instant. 

“Now wait a minute,” said Casey, 
“what hit that?” 

There is a fence in Huggins-Stengel 
Field in St. Petersburg some 500 feet 
away from home plate. It is so far 
back outfielders can play in their 
normal fielding depth while other out- 
fielders behind them chase fungoes. 

Stengel looked up just in time to 
see the ball land some 30 feet from 
the fence, take one huge skip, bang 
into the metal and settle at the feet 
of a startled pitcher who thought he 
was doing push-ups out of harm’s 
way. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” said 
Stengel, “I wanna see who’s breaking 
up the property.” 

Stengel trotted two or three steps 
with his hands in his back pockets, 
then walked briskly to the batting 


cage. 

“Who hit that?” Casey asked coach 
Wes Westrum. 

“Swoboda,” said Westrum, “the kid 
outfielder.” 

“Suh-boda,” said Stengel. ‘He looks 
like he hits them over buildings.” 

He did look impressive—200 pounds, 
744-size baseball hat, 1644-size collar, 
a body like Lil Abner’s. Looking at 
the boy, Stengel saw what he had 
searched for in three years with the 
Mets: A potential superstar. Swoboda 
had home-run power, good looks, 
youth and exuberance. “When you 
go,” says Stengel about his retirement 
two or ten years from now, “why 
wouldn’t you wanna leave something 
behind for ten or 20 years?” 

In Swoboda, Stengel saw then, and 


sees now, his old-age Mickey Mantle. 
Each day Mantle hits a home run 
Stengel feels fatherly pride. He took 
Mantle as a 19-year-old boy and 
watched him grow into a superstar. 
He sees the same course for Swoboda. 

“He hits balls so far they can’t find 
them,” says Stengel, “and it’s in his 
body to be something. Maybe he leaps 
after flyballs when they ain’t there 
but he’s got points. Distance hitting 
is one point. Running is another 
point. And effort is another point. 
He’s got effort on everything he does.” 

On Swoboda’s youthful indiscretions 
in the field and on the bases, Stengel 
says, “I’ve been around the game a 
hundred years and he makes plays 
you ain't never seen before.” 

Following the 1964 rookie camp, 
Swoboda batted over .300 in camp 
games, Still, he was sent on option 
to Buffalo. 

“I’m sending you out,” said Stengel, 
“but that don’t mean I’m mad at 
you.” ; 

“T want to play every day,” said 
Swoboda, ‘‘and I know I can’t do that 
here.” 

He went to Buffalo, played under 
Whitey Kurowski, hit three home runs 
in a month and was assigned to the 
Mets’ farm at Williamsport, one step 
lower. 

“I believe I could have played at 
Buffalo,” says Swoboda, “but I didn’t 
see eye to eye with Kurowski.” 

Kurowski had no patience with 
Swoboda’s inexperience. He screamed 
at him and upset him. At Williams- 
port, playing under patient Ernie 
White, Swoboda hit 14 home runs, had 
61 runs-batted-in and a .276 average. 
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He also hit a 400-foot home run on 
August 13 to break a 3-3 tie and won 
an exhibition game for Williamsport, 
The losers of the game were the Mets. 

“You wanna win those games” said 
Stengel, “but you wonder if maybe it 
ain’t good to see a young fella like 
that hit a ball over buildings.” 

After his season at Williamsport, 
Swoboda went home to Sparrow’s 
Point, Maryland. The Mets summoned 
him to play in a winter league. “T 
Was tired,” says Swoboda, ‘and I 
wasn't too anxious to go,” He had 

layed baseball every day since 

ebruary 3. In the December league, 
he played poorly and was injured sey- 
eral times. “I just couldn’t get en- 
thusiastic down there,” he says. “T 
hope they don’t ask me to play winter 
baseball again.” 

After the winter-league season, 
Swoboda became engaged to Cecila 
Hanna, his college girlfriend, and he 
returned home. There, his parents, 
John, a service manager for Rambler 
in Baltimore and Dolores, who works 
as a secretary, were duly proud of the 
way his life was progressing. “He's 
always wanted to be a ballplayer,” 
says Mrs, Swoboda. “It was like any 
boy. Just a dream.” 

The dream began taking shape at 
Sparrow’s Point High when Swoboda 
hit long home runs and batted .400. 
Still, he did not allow his success to 
overwhelm him. ‘What's .400 in high 
Sphoote he says. “Everybody hits 


Swoboda is a realist. He is also a 


quick-witted, articulate youngster 
who is growing as a man as well as a 
player. On a recent road trip he visited 


an art show in Pittsburgh, the famous 
zoo in St, Louis, Disneyland and Sun- 
set Strip in Los Angeles and assorted 
points of interest in San Francisco. 
“There is so much to see,” he says, 
“so much to learn, Things are hap- 
pening so fast to me.” 

He has been to college. He turned 
down pro baseball offers after high 
school and enrolled at the University 
of Maryland. Following his freshman 
year there, he played local summer 
baseball and then signed with the 
Mets. 

“I just didn’t think I had enough to 
tantalize the scouts,” he says, ‘but 
the Mets offered me the bonus and I 
decided that’s what I wanted to do, 
just play baseball, 

“My parents both work and I think 
we are in the upper lower class eco- 
nomically. I took some of the money 
and paid off the mortgage on the 
house. Then I bought a ’64 burgundy 
Ford for myself and a Corvette for my 
brother. The rest of it went into the 
bank.” 

Swoboda impressed people, of 
course, in 1964, his first pro year. At 
the start of spring training in °65, his 
second pro year, he hit poorly. He 
popped up and struck out regularly. 
He was a threat to himself and others 
in the outfield. But he worked hard. 
Each day he would swing a bat while 
others ate lunch. He would shag fly- 
balls while other players drank soda 
pop. 

And his raw strength was always 
obvious. One day, while practicing 
throws from the outfield, he flung the 
ball to Carl Willey, who was 400- 
feet away. The ball sailed over Wil- 
ley’s head, past the ear of a reporter 
and crashed against Stengel’s office 
window, breaking glass. 

A head popped out of the broken 
window: “Suh-boda, if the next one 
hits me I'll hafta fire you?’ 


On St. Patrick’s day, somebody 
asked Stengel why he wasn’t wearing 
something green, 

*“T got Suh-boda,” 
“He’s green ain't he?” 

Swoboda began to hit toward the 
end of training. It was obvious that 
nobody on the team could hit a ball 
harder or for more distance. His field- 
ing was awkward and his running and 
throwing were undisciplined, but, said 
Stengel, “He's got points a lot of them 
don’t have, and you know he’ll get 
better because he comes out to prac- 
tice early.” 

The day Swoboda was told he was 
staying in the big leagues, he flopped 
on the clubhouse floor, held himself 
off the ground on his stomach and 
shouted, “Look at the alligator, look 
at the alligator. He’s going north.” 

In the second game of the regular 
season Swoboda came up as a pinch- 
hitter against Houston’s Turk Farrell 
and hit a ball 450 feet over the bullpen 
fence in Shea Stadium, The ball 
smashed a blue convertible parked 100 
feet beyond the fence, 

“What am I doing hitting home runs 
in the major leagues?”’ Swoboda said. 

Four days later Swoboda hit a home 
run against Gaylord Perry of the 
Giants. A week after that he hit 
another against Perry and two days 
later, he hit one off Ron Herbel, an- 
other Giant pitcher. 

On May 1 Sammy Ellis, possibly the 
finest young pitcher in the National 
League, gave up Swoboda's fifth hom- 
er. “TI can’t believe it,” said Ellis. 
“That was a perfect pitch.” 

Presently, Swoboda had ten homers. 
Only one man in the major leagues, 
Willie Mays, had more. “This is 
ridiculous,” Swoboda said. “Who am 
I to be hitting these home runs? I’m 
nobody. They’re just making mis- 
takes, I can’t have this many home 
runs.” Then he paused and thought 
about it for a second. “Gee, what if 
T hit 95?” 

On May 25 he hit one off Ray Her- 
bert, waited two weeks and hit No. 
12 against Bob Shaw and No. 13 
against Claude Osteen, tying the Met 
record for rookie home runs set in 
1962 by Jim Hickman. Ahead were 
the New York rookie record by Joe 
DiMaggio (29) and the National 
League rookie record by Wally Ber- 
ger (38). 

While Swoboda’s righthanded bat- 
ting power was hee Wea Stengel, his 
fielding was giving Stengel fits. Sten- 
gel tried him first in center field, then 
elsewhere in the outfield. In Cincin- 
nati, Swoboda fell down on the Cros- 
ley Field incline, costing the Mets a 
ballgame. In New York he dove for 
a ball with the bases loaded in the 
first inning and missed it, Three runs 
scored, 

In St. Louis, the Mets had a 7-0 
lead, then a 7-2 lead and, with the 
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bases loaded in the ninth inning, a 
7-4 lead. The sun was in and out 
behind the clouds as Dal Maxvill hit 
a high pop fly to right. Swoboda 
charged it at a 45-degree angle, bent 
low, stuck out his glove, saw the ball 
fall to his left and chased it to the 
wall, Three runs scored and the 
Cardinals went on to win the game 
in the 12th. 

Swoboda, who has, what they call in 
the trade, the competitive red neck, 
stormed to the bench, grabbed a bat 
and popped out to right field. Re- 
turning to the bench, he threw his 
helmet to the wooden floor, jumped 
up on it, stomped it three or four 
times, got his spikes caught in it, 
pulled them out and sent the smashed 
hat banging against the wall of the 
dugout. 

“Get the hell out of the game,” 
yelled Stengel, “you gotta learn you 
can’t throw the club’s damn equip- 
ment around.” 

“I was sorry about it afterwards,” 
says Swoboda. “Casey did the right 
thing. I didn’t deserve to play.” 

Stengel put him back in the lineup 
the next day. 

Swoboda’s base-running soon 
matched his fielding, In Philadelphia 
he walked and went to third on a 
single. Gus Triandos picked him off 
but Richie Allen dropped the ball. 
Swoboda walked off the base to get 
his fallen hat and Allen tagged him 
again, dropping the ball again. Swo- 
boda walked off again, Allen dropped 
the ball again. 

“Where were you going when you 
walked off the base?” Swoboda was 
asked later, 

“IT was going out to lunch.” 

In the weeks that followed every 
day with Swoboda was an adventure. 
The fans cheered his home runs and 
his misjudged fly balls. “He knows,” 
said his young New York roommate, 
Tug McGraw, “that he’s a better out- 
fielder than he showed.” 

McGraw came out early and hit 
fungoes to his buddy. One day after 
fungoes, they went into the clubhouse 
and McGraw took a bottle of soda 
pop, shook it until the fizz was ready 
to explode and aimed it at Swoboda. 
Ron ducked and the soda landed on 
Warren Spahn’s clean, new, white 
button-down shirt. 

“I guess I’m too flakey,’”’ said Mc- 
Graw, “and Ronnie doesn’t help me 
by laughing.” 

McGraw is impressed with Swo- 
boda’s generosity, kindnesses and un- 
derstanding. ‘‘He’ll do anything for 
anybody at any time,” McGraw says. 
McGraw also is impressed with Swo- 
boda’s strength. “We wrestle in our 
rooms a lot. It usually lasts about 30 
seconds unless I have to give up 
sooner.” 

Pitcher Jim Bethke, rooms with 
Swoboda on the road. “A lot of times,” 
says Bethke, “I catch him looking at 
his muscles in the mirror, He doesn’t 
know I’m watching.” k 

Pretty soon, all baseball fans will 
be watching Swoboda, In a few years 
he will be a fine major-league out- 
fielder, who can run, throw to the 
right base, field and anticipate. He 
will also, of course, be a superstar 
home-run slugger, en route to a $100,- 
000 salary. : ; 

And Casey Stengel, who will still 
be managing, will look at some other 
young prospect and say, “Maybe he 
ain’t Suh-boda yet but they only 
come along about once in two or 20 
years.” 
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SPORT’S GREATEST TEAMS—THE '36 YANKEES: 
THE FINEST HOURS OF GEHRIG AND DiMAGGIO 


(Continued from page 37) 
that may never again be met. Gehrig 
was the game’s most durable player, 
a man who would play with lum- 
bago, broken bones in his hands, 
raging fevers and headaches, and 
even the beginning of the dread dis- 
ease which would ultimately kill 
him. Gehrig meant durability, meant 
dependability, getting the most out of 
awkward strength and a will to per- 
severe, Other men saw it and caught 
the quality. It translated itself into 
dignity, an obsession to win, a quiet 
sense of being better than anybody 
else, When Joe McCarthy traded away 
Ben Chapman—because Chapman 
didn’t mean any of these things—he 
got in return a journeyman outfielder 
named Jake Powell. The first thing 
Powell did was joyfully give another 
Yankee a hotfoot on the Back Bay 
railroad station in Boston. 

“Yankees don’t do that,’’ McCarthy 
said sternly to Powell, and Powell 
pane on, He had his greatest year 
in °36, 


Ko if Gehrig personified grace and 
courage, it was still McCarthy who 
named the tune. Perfection was the 
tune, though it had other names, Peo- 
ple began to talk about the Yankee 
uniform as though it were a magic 
cloak. Put on the pinstripe flannel— 
they said—and presto! you are more 
beautiful than Snow White and you 
can also hit the curveball. 

Never before 1936 had this been so, 

rincipally because the other great 

ankee teams always had Babe Ruth, 
and Ruth dominated the team. Never 
before 1936 had an entire Yankee team 
been so imbued with this quiet knowl- 
edge of superiority, where losing a 
game or even messing up a single in- 
ning was like plunging a knife into 
your brain. 

No team can meet this standard, 
day after day. The Yankees of 1965 
can’t meet it, but they are judged by 
it, and when you add all the problems 
that plague today’s Yankees—Mantle’s 
Jegs and Howard's elbow and Ford’s 
circulation—don’t forget the problem 
of people sneering: “Call them Yan- 
kees?” What the sneer means is: “Call 
them the 1936 Yankees?” It is a bur- 
den no team can haridle. 

Yet there is a direct link between 
the triumphs of 1936 and the defeats 
of 1965. McCarthy instilled perfection- 
ism desire, pride, invincibility, and in 
the installation began the long proc- 
ess of cutting out heart. Ruth meant 
hot power and a fierce joy at playing 
the game, win or lose. McCarthy 
meant reason and discipline, and no 
joy in losing. The 1936 Yankees meant 
cold power, not hot. They meant team 
play, not individualism. The individual 
was to be crushed on the Yankees of 
the future and the uniform itself 
started to become more important 
than the flesh inside. So those of you 
who feel sympathy for the way the 
Yankees of 1965 have been maligned, 
blame Joe McCarthy. 

But praise him for what happened 
in °36. 

When the 1936 season began, the 
world champion Detroit Tigers were 
favored to repeat. The Red Sox, with 
Joe Cronin, Jimmy Foxx, Lefty Grove, 
and Wes Farrell, figured to be the 
closest contender, Then, maybe, the 
Yankees. If all went well. 


It was a year all did not go well any 
place. King George V died in England, 
and in sumptuous glitter the playboy 
Prince of Wales became King of Eng- 
land, Except he was in love with an 
American divorcee, and not only in 
baseball was the machinery of insti- 
tutions too big for any one human be- 
ing. They took away King Edward's 
erown. The Germans scrapped the 
Locarno Pact, and marched on the 
Rhine, Italy finished off Ethiopia, and 
Haile Selassie cried for help. Nobody 
heeded, Spain was torn by an Army- 
led revolt. Tornadoes raked the South 
in early April. Longshoremen walked 
off the Frisco docks. And Bill Hart, 
the cowboy actor, 65 years old, was 
suing United Artists for half a million 
dollars, because the studio had said he 
was too old to make love on the 
screen. It was definitely not the year 
of the individual, 

Yet the individual had his moments. 
The Yankees played in Washington on 
Opening Day, April 14, and Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt threw out the first 
ball. The players fumbled the toss, 
and a fan scooped up the ball. The 
game began. 

Buck Newsom pitched for the Sen- 
ators, against Gomez. In the third 
inning, the Yankees’ Ben Chapman 
bunted down the third-base line, Os- 
sie Bluege scooped and fired toward 
first. But Bobo Newsom was wander- 
ing about, “Lookin’ to see how old 
FDR was enjoyin’ hisself.” The throw 
hit Bobo squarely on the jaw. Down he 
went. He came to five minutes later, 
and Bucky Harris started to lead him 
off. Newsom wrestled free. “Listen,” 
he said, “when the President of the 
United States comes out to see Old 
Bobo pitch, Old Bobo ain’t gonna let 
him down.” He beat the Yankees, 1-0, 
on four hits. His jaw was splintered 
in two places. 


A FEW days later, in the home open- 
er, the Yankees got just two hits, 
both by Gehrig, played sloppily in 
the field, and were shut out hy Bob 
Grove, 8-0, The record was 1-and-3, 
and they were seventh, 

But it was the Yankees’ year. They 
even had most of the luck. Hank 
Greenberg, on the Tigers, was hitting 
.348 after 12 games; then he broke his 
wrist and played no more that year. 
Joe Cronin suffered a double fracture 
of his thumb late in April. He played 
just 81 games. Bruce Campbell, the 
Indians’ slugging outfielder, suffered 
his third attack of spinal meningitis 
within a year, and this time they said 
he wouldn’t live. He lived, he returned 
to baseball the same year, and he hit 
.372, but he played less than half a 
season, 

Some of the opposition’s disability 
was linked to Yankee action. Mickey 
Cochrane, the great Detroit catcher 
and manager. was a man who fretted 
when things went wrong. And for the 
Tigers, they were going wrong. The 
Yankees saw Cochrane’s distress and 
fastened their bloody jaws on it. From 
the bench, led by Lefty Gomez, Ben 
Chapman, fat Pat Malone, and coach 
Earle Combs, they got on Cochrane, 
and chanted: “Mickey’s going crazy, 
Mickey’s going crazy!” 

And Cochrane went to the hospital, 
with a nervous breakdown, He missed 
more than 100 games in *36. 

None of it mattered. The Yankees 


were going to win big, even in dead 
silence, The team was 10-5 when Joe 
DiMaggio finally joined it. They prob- 
ably would have won even without 
DiMag, but not by as much. DiMag- 
gio remains the big difference between 
the 1935 team and this team, and for 
the next 16 years, minus the war years, 
DiMaggio was the difference between 
the Yankees and the other teams. A 
Yankee would say in a later year: 
“He was just so far better than any- 
body else that he made it look as 
though the rest of us were playing a 
different game,” 


HE didn’t play his first game until 
May 3, because he was a jinxed 
figure, fated to miss opening days be- 
cause of injuries, illnesses or salary 
wrangles. In March of 1936, he and 
Tony Lazzeri and Frank Crosetti had 
driven from San Francisco to Florida, 
and right away DiMaggio’s ascendancy 
was apparent. Lazzeri drove a while, 
and then Crosetti drove, and then Laz- 
zeri said, “All right, kid, you drive,” 
and DiMag said, “I don’t know how 
to drive.” So the two seasoned Yank- 
ees had to chauffeur the rookie 3000 
miles. 

On the trip Lazzeri gave DiMaggio 
one piece of advice: “Keep your 
mouth shut.” It was Lazzeri’s philoso- 
phy, and Crosetti’s as well, and it 
would be DiMaggio’s, There were oth- 
er Yankees who kept their mouths 
shut around newsmen, “because news- 
men had a way of distorting things,” 
a player said. Once in 1936 a New 
York Times sportswriter was stricken 
with a back spasm and taken to the 
Yankee clubhouse where he was laid 
out on the rubbing table. Lou Gehrig 
came in and said, “Writer?” and some- 
body said, “Yes,” and Gehrig said, 
“Good,” and walked away. 

Lazzeri, Crosetti and DiMaggio kept 
their mouths shut around everyone. In 
the Pacific Coast League, long before 
Lazzeri’s advice, people called Di- 
Maggio “Dead Pan Joe.” During the 
1986 season, Jack Mahon, a news- 
paperman, sat in the lobby of the 
Hotel Chase in St. Louis, near the 
three Yankees, and he got so fasci- 
nated by the silence he checked his 
watch. One hour and 20 minutes went 
by before DiMaggio cleared his throat. 

“What did you say?” Crosetti asked. 

“Shut up,” Lazzeri said. “He didn’t 
say nothin’.” 

Lazzeri was the master of silence. 
He was an epileptic, a man who kept 
to himself, Still, he was an old hand, 
and full of terse advice. Very terse. 
In a game in ’36, Lefty Gomez was 
laboring, and Lazzeri trotted to the 
mound and said a few words and trot- 
ted back. Gomez got out of the inning, 
and after the game reporters wanted 
to know what piece of philosophy had 
Lazzeri offered. 

“He said,” Gomez related, “*You put 
those runners on base. You get them 
off, you slob,’” 

But we digress. DiMaggio arrived 
at Huggins Field, and Red Ruffing 
said, “So you're the great DiMaggio,” 
and even Dead Pan Joe had to gulp. 
Lazzeri glared. 

He was great. Even on the Yankees, 
But he was fated. He injured an instep 
in a practice game, and the next day 
be burned his foot under a diathermy 
machine. 

Finally, on May 3, before 25,538 peo- 
ple at the Stadium, he played his first 
game. McCarthy put him in left field, 
with Chapman in center. Jack Knott, 
of the St. Louis Browns, opposed the 
Yankees, DiMaggio hit a triple and 


two singles. The Yanks won, 14-5, The 
next day he had three more hits, and 
they won, and the next game they 
routed Schoolboy Rowe and DiMag 
had two hits, and was hitting .533. 
The next day he threw out Pete Fox 
at the plate. On May 10 he hit his 
first home run, and the Yankees passed 
Boston. They never were headed. 

Still, it was a pennant race, for an- 
other six weeks. The Red Sox, with 
Grove pitching well, Wes Ferrell 
headed for another 20-win season 
and Jimmy Foxx off to 41 home runs 
and 143 RBI, hung tough. 

But nothing would stop the Yankees. 
DiMaggio had his first four-hit game 
on May 14, three doubles and a single, 
off the Browns, in a 6-1 win, It wasn’t 
a one-man show. By May 14 Bill 
Dickey had nine home runs and 50 
runs-batted-in, to lead the league, 
and was hitting .358. Gehrig was hit- 
ting even better. Lazzeri had his phe- 
nomenal six-homer weekend, but on 
that same Sunday, May 24, Crosetti 
hit two home runs, and DiMaggio had 
a single, double, and home run. 
George Selkirk was the lowest regular 
of the moment. He was hitting .298. 

Yet it was too tight for McCarthy. 
He wanted blood. Lefty Gomez was 
5-and-1, but McCarthy didn’t like the 
way Gomez was pitching. He accused 
the skinny 25-year-old fireballer of 
“laying down.” He said, “Gomez 
seems to be afraid of bearing down 
with his fastball and has an idea he'll 
throw out his arm, He pitches like a 
man who’s on his way out of the big 
leagues, instead of a fellow who’s 
really in his prime. He can’t get away 
with it. He’s got to get rid of that fear 
cues and come in with his fast- 
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To which Gomez hotly replied, “‘He’s 
goofy. I’m bearing down as hard as I 
ever did.” He’d been having trouble 
getting the fastball over, so he’d fall- 
en back on a slow curve, but so what? 
He was winning, wasn’t he? 

Not exactly. The next day he was 
batted out in one inning by the Red 
Sox. It was a bad day for the Yankees. 
In the fourth inning, Boston’s Eric 
(Boob) McNair tried to score standing 
up, but Dickey held the ball for the 
out. Then he collapsed. McNair had 
hit him so hard Dickey’s kidney was 
bloodied. He missed a month. And it 
turned out Gomez had been nursing 
a sore arm all the time. He had a torn 
ligament in his shoulder. 

But they kept winning. On June 7, 
they beat Cleveland, 5-4, in 16 innings, 
when Selkirk hit a home run with two 
out. Red Ruffing went the route, gave 
up just ten hits. 

You had to say “just” ten hits, when 
you played Cleveland. They were 
close to Yankee class in hitting. They 
had Earl Averill, who would hit .378, 
and they had Hal Trosky, who would 
hit .343 and knock in 162 runs. Roy 
Weatherly broke in with the Indians 
that season, and hit .335. Bad News 
Hale at third base hit .316. Billy Sul- 
livan caught 93 games and hit .351, 
and Frankie Pylak caught the others, 
and hit .321. 

The Yankee lead was 2% after the 
16-inning win on June 7. A week 
later it was just three games. Joe 
McCarthy was not happy. Then, on 
June 15, he made the trade that sur- 
prised much of baseball, and cemented 
his team. He swapped Ben Chapman 
to the Senators for Jake Powell. 

As we said, McCarthy had his fe- 
tishes. He hated pipe smokers, sulkers, 


clubhouse lawyers and Southerners. 
Especially Southerners. They were, 
he said, ‘‘too hot-tempered,” and “they 
defeated themselves.” (The worst 
Southerners, he said, were hillbillies. 
“They’re all moonshiners back there,” 
Joe said, “and they’re just naturally 
against the law. They resent any kind 
of rules or discipline.”) 

Chapman was from Birmingham, 
Alabama. Not hill country, but still the 
South. Off he went. He was not the 
only Southerner McCarthy had un- 
loaded. After the '35 season, Mc- 
Carthy had traded Johnny Allen, from 
Lenoir, North Carolina, who was 13-6 
that year, for Monte Pearson, who was 
8-13. Now, Chapman. Wasn’t Mc- 
Carthy afraid—newsmen asked—the 
players would haunt him and beat the 
Yankees? 

“They haven’t got the temperament 
to lick us,” McCarthy said, “They’ll 
lick themselves.” 

The first chance he had in 1936, Mc- 
Carthy threw Pearson against Allen. 
The Yankees slaughtered Allen. Pear- 
son breezed. 

And with Chapman gone, the nat- 
ural shift of Joe DiMaggio to center 
field was smoothly effected. Powell 
moved into left. 

The Yankees opened daylight as 
June waned. On June 22 the lead was 
five, the White Sox the closest con- 
tender. So a few days later, the 
Yankees met Chicago and in a single 
game scored 18 runs and made 24 
hits, two of them home runs by Joe 
DiMaggio. Both in the same inning. 

The Yankees closed out June by 
walloping Boston 10-5 and 6-3, before 
54,046 at the Stadium. The lead was 
a whopping 942 games. Gehrig was 
hitting .400. 
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On July 1, betng commissioner 
Jack Doyle made the Yankees 1-3 fa- 
vorites. Never, said Doyle, had a team 
been so heavily favored at this stage 
of the race. Except it was no race. 
By July 7, the All-Star date, the lead 
was ten, and the odds 1-4, 

The All-Star Game itself, at Bos- 
ton’s Braves Field, was the only thing 
all year not Yankee-dominated. The 
Nationals won, for the first time, 4-3. 
The goat was young Joe DiMaggio. 
They hit three balls to him, and he 
messed up two of them. He fumbled 
Billy Herman’s single, and Herman 
took an extra base. He charged Gabby 
Hartnet’s sinking drive and let it get 
by for a triple. At bat, he went 
0-for-5, hit into a double play, and 
in the ninth inning, with Gehringer 
representing the tying run on second 
base, popped to second for the final 
out. A crowd of 32,000, most of them 
National Leaguers, wondered if Di- 
Maggio was a hoax. 

The All-Star game is an exhibition, 
but people pay attention to that ex- 
hibition. A day earlier nobody paid 
attention to an exhibition between the 
Cardinals and Cleveland. Some kid 
pitched three innings, and struck out 
eight Cardinals. Nobody got excited, 
because it was just an exhibition, so 
the kid went unnoticed. But they 
noticed a few weeks later when the 
kid pitched a regular league game and 
struck out 15. His name: Bob Feller. 

Cleveland sent Feller against the 
Yankees on September 3. The 
Yankees blasted him out in one in- 
ning, scoring five times. 

On September 9, the two teams met 
again, in a doubleheader in Cleveland, 
The Yankees won the first, 11-3, and 
ex-Indian Monte Pearson was the 
pitcher, That was rubbing it in, Mark 
the date, It was the earliest any team 
had ever clinched a pennant. 

Did they let up? Gehrig broke out 
of a slump in the second game, with a 
bases-loaded home run, and they won 
another, 12-9, Bill Dickey took a foul 
tip on his finger the next day, and 
dislocated it. Utility outfielder Roy 
Johnson was hurt in a collision at 
third, but the Yankees kept winning, 
and when the season ended, just be- 
fore September ended, the Yankees 
had taken the American League pen- 
nant by 19% games. Nobody—before 
or since—has won so big, 


pigksy led the hitters, with .362. 
Gehrig hit .354, drove in 152 runs, 
led all of baseball in home runs and 
runs scored, and walked off with the 
Most Valuable Player award. The 
rookie, DiMaggio, hit .323, drove in 
125 runs, and was already acclaimed 
the greatest centerfielder in the game. 
Red Rolfe batted .319. George Selkirk 
hit .308, belted 18 home runs, and 
knocked in 107. Jake Powell hit .299, 
Crosetti hit .288, with 15 home runs, 
and Lazzeri was low man, at .287, but 
he knocked in 109 runs. He wasn’t 
repeoned to play 125 games. He played 


The pitchers were nearly as good. 
Red Ruffing, the 32-year-old work- 
horse, had a simple formula. He'd 
throw fastballs for three innings, 
switch to curves the middle three, and 
shift back to fastballs the rest of the 
way. And he'd go the rest of the way. 
He pitched 25 complete games. His 
record was 20-12, the first of four 
consecutive 20-win seasons. Pearson 
won 19 and lost just 7, for his greatest 
year. Lefty Gomez, the wisecracking 
Californian with shoulder miseries, 
was 13-7. Bump Hadley won 14, old 


Pat Malone won 12, So did Yale grad 
Johnny Broaca, Johnny Murphy, the 
best. relief pitcher in the game, won 
nine and saved over a dozen more. 

So into the World Series they went, 
against the Giants, and it looked like 
a mismatch. The Yankees had scored 
over 300 more runs than the Giants. 
They hit 70 more doubles, 35 more 
triples, 85 more home runs. And 
though the Yankees never had to do 
much running in 1936, they could run. 
Rolfe, Crosetti, Selkirk and Powell 
were lightning quick. DiMaggio was 
the best baserunner this observer has 
ever seen, 

And the Giants? They had Bill 
Terry, 37 years old, whose knee filled 
with fluid after every game. Still, 
Terry could hit. So could Mel Ott, 
National League home-run leader. 
Dick Bartell, at short, was a good 
hitter, in his prime. Hank Leiber and 
Jim Ripple would flirt with .300 aver- 
ages. Joe Moore, in left, stroked line 
drives and hit .316. Gus Mancuso was 
a smart catcher who hit .301. But 
Burgess Whitehead, at second, was 
never a good hitter, and he had no 
power. Travis Jackson, at third, was 
nearly washed up. Whitehead and 
Moore could run well, but Terry had 
slowed badly, and so had Jackson. 
The Yankees had stolen 76 bases to 
the Giants’ 31. 

But the Giants had Carl Hubbell. 
Hubbell, too, was getting old, at 33, 
but he was getting old the way wine 
gets old, In ’36, he was 26-and-6, win- 
ning his last 16 straight, and leading 
both leagues with a 2.31 ERA. 


(N September 30, the World Series 
began at the Polo Grounds, on a 
day of rain. Selkirk hit a ball into the 
right-field seats in the third inning, 
which only proved Hubbell was hu- 
man. The Giants tied it on Bartell’s 
home run in the fifth, took a 2-1 lead, 
and in the eighth scored four times as 
Crosetti and Dickey threw the wet 
ball away. Hubbell had to throw a 
wet ball, too, but the Yankees hit it 
on the ground when they hit it at 
all. Eight Yankees struck out. The 
Giants won, 6-1. Not a Giant out- 
fielder caught a fly ball. 

It was a finger in a dike. The ocean 
was outside, and the second game, 
October 2, it poured through. FDR 
was present, and this time he didn’t 
see the Yankees shut out. The old 
World Series record for runs in a 
game was 13. The Yankees got 13 
in two innings, seven in the third and 
six in the ninth. Dickey hit a home 
run. Lazzeri hit a bases-loaded home 
run. DiMaggio had a bunt single, an- 
other single, and a double. The double 
drew blood. He slid into second base 
and umpire Bill Summers, near the 
bag, got nicked by Joe’s spikes. 

In the field, DiMaggio glittered, 
With two out in the ninth inning, 
Hank Leiber hit a tremendous smash 
to dead center. DiMaggio outran the 
475-foot drive, caught it over his 
shoulder, and without breaking stride, 
went up the stairs and into the visit- 
ing clubhouse before the astonished 
crowd realized what had occurred. 
The final score was 18-4. 

The Yankees could win big, and 
they could win small. The next day, 
at Yankee Stadium, the Giants sent 
Fred Fitzsimmons against Bump Had- 
ley in a classic game. In the second 
inning, Gehrig hit a monstrous home 
run into the centerfield seats. Jimmy 
Ripple tied it in the fifth, with a less 
monstrous, equally effective home run. 

The Giants pecked away. They had 


11 hits, but only’ that one run. In the 
Yankee eighth, Selkirk opened with a 
single to right, the Yankees’ third hit. 
Powell walked-and Lazzeri sacrificed. 
McCarthy sent Ruffiing to hit for the 
tired Hadley. Ruffing tapped the ball 
to the box. Fitzsimmons pounced like 
a great cat and threw to Mancuso to 
get the sliding Selkirk. Two out, 
owell at third, and Crosetti up. 

Crosetti pounded the knuckleball 
into the dirt, The ball bounded 
sharply to Fitzsimmons’ left. If Fitz 
had let it go through, Burgess White- 
head would have had a simple force 
play. But Fitz let nothing go through 
unmolested. He leaped, the ball struck 
his fingertips, and died on the infield 
grass. Powell scored on the single, 
and the Yankees won, 2-1. 

They whipped Hubbell the next 
day, 5-2, when Gehrig hit a hanging 
curve into the seats, and Monte Pear- 
son fastballed the Giants dizzy. 

Schumacher pushed another fist into 
the dike, beating the Yankees 5-4 in 
ten innings, and striking out ten. In 
the third, the score 3-2 Giants, the 
Yankees filled the bases with none 
out. Schumacher struck out DiMaggio 
and Gehrig, and Dickey popped out. 

The sixth and final game, back at 
the Polo Grounds, was bristling for 
eight innings. The Giants led, 2-0, 
then the Yankees swept ahead, 5-2, 
then it narrowed to 5-4, 6-4, then 6-5, 
Yankees, going into the ninth. 

Too tight for McCarthy. He sat like 
a block of ice, but inside he burned. 
And the Yankees poured it on. They 
scored seven runs and won, 13-5. 
They were World Champions, and 
would be World Champions for four 
straight years. No team had ever won 
four titles in a row before 1936. In 
the Yankee clubhouse Lefty Gomez 
and Pat Malone were the nucleus of 
a quartet, and then a quintet, singing 
East Side, West Side. Then Gomez 
had to rush to Rodeo, California, 
where his mother was critically ill, 

Illness, critical illness, would strike 
many members of that team. Gehrig 
developed amyotrophic lateral scler- 
osis and began to waste away. He 
was dead on June 2, 1941, at 37. 


TONS LAZZERI, the epileptic, was 
found dead at the foot of the stairs 
of his San Francisco home, August. 6, 
1946, a lonely, silent man in a dark 
and empty house. He was 43. The 
earnest Jake Powell, who hit .306 
with the Yankees in 1936 and never 
again hit within 40 points of that, died 
in November of 1948. He was 48. 
Steve Sundra, who appeared in a 
single game in 1936, died in 1952, four 
days before his 42nd birthday. The 
fat Irishman, Pat Malone, pitched one 
more year after his great °36 season, 
and then drifted out of baseball. He 
was dead six years later, at 40. 

So there was a dark and fated 
shadow over this superb team, this 
club that would win the *37 Series 
over the Giants, and the °38 Series 
over Chicago, and the '39 Series over 
Cincinnati, losing just one game in 
all three Series. But what they did, 
when they were the cold killers of 
1936, left an even greater mark on 
the game. Never before had baseball 
been played with such grim and per- 
fect precision. Never since has it been 
played with such an overwhelming 
show of power, The fans grumbled; 
“Break up the Yankees.” It took time 
and disease and death to break up the 
36 Yankees. No baseball] team could 
do it. 
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JOHNNY MORRIS FROM NOWHERE 


(Continued from page 39) 

with all their tough tricks. Morris 
does not battle back. “I don’t fight 
’em, only try to fool ’em,” he says. 
“Tough talk wins you nothing. By 
taking the abuse you make opponents 
all the madder and pretty soon you’ye 
got ’em talking to themselves—and 
breaking their concentration. That’s 
what kept me in the league—playing 
it smart and cool, being an even-tem- 
pered player. 

“That and being switched from 
halfback to the flanking spot in 1961. 
I hated it out there at first. But I 
never could rush the ball through a 
ae season without getting my skull 

ent.” 

Halas used Morris as a running back 
from 1958 until 1961, always with his 
fingers crossed against inevitable 
doom. Yet Morris rarely was injured. 
Says Johnny: “I’ve been with the 
Bears for seven years and for 92 
regular-season games. And I've played 
in 89 of the 92. I'd guess there aren’t 
many 250-pounders around who have 
missed only three games in seven 
seasons.” 

Johnny has powerful thighs and a 
200-pounder’s chest. He also has su- 
perspeed for the first 30 or 40 yards, 
He has built upon his natural gifts by 
clinically studying the art of pass- 
receiving and by practicing extra 
hours. His dedication stems from the 
day he was told he was too small to 
make his high-school team, Always, 
he wants to prove he can overcome 
his lack of size. 

When Morris reported to his first 
Bear training camp in 1958, 6-8 Doug 
Atkins approached him. 

*You can’t be serious,” Atkins said. 
“Does your mother know you're out 
here?” 

There was no flip or cocky reply 
from Morris. He just gazed up at At- 
kins and gave his slow smile. “Maybe 
you're right,” he said, “But we'll have 
to wait and find out, won’t we?” 

Morris conned the Bears into be- 
lieving he weighed eight or ten pounds 
above his 168. He wore an old grey 
skivvy shirt when stepping onto the 
scales. “Tucked under my armpits 
were two small but heavy lead 
weights I’d picked up back in Santa 
Barbara,” Johnny says. “Nobody ever 
got wise. If they had, I'd probably 
have been out right then.” 

Morris survived, barely, at first. 
Then he had a decent rookie season. 
But he did not really flash any unusual 
skill until a game against the Los 
Angeles Rams in 1959. A Ram punt 
spun down on Johnny, who lost it in 
the Coliseum sun. It sailed over his 
head and he raced after the bounding 
ball, finally grabbing it on his 20-yard 
line. There he was pinned three yards 
from the sideline as his blocking 
formed to his right. The Rams ex- 
pected him to dash toward midfield, 
toward the blocking. “Why I did it, I 
don’t know, but I flipped my body 
toward the sideline,” says Johnny, 
“and six guys went sailing past me 
onto their faces. I had no room to 
maneuver so I just ran the tightrope 
down the sideline and every tackler 
seemed to arrive just too late.” He 
ran 80 yards for a touchdown. 

Johnny was the Bears’ third-leading 
rusher and led the club in punt- 
returns as a rookie, In 1959, he was 
No. 1 in the NFL in running back 
kicks, Still, Luke Johnsos, a Bear as- 
sistant coach, said that Morris would 


be at his best at flanker, that he had 
the potential to be as great a flanker 
as Tommy McDonald, 

Johnsos was right. In 1962, with 
defenses concentrating heavily on 
covering the Bears’ All-Pro tight end, 
Mike Ditka, Morris, at flanker, caught 
58 passes, five for touchdowns. In 1964, 
with defenses concentrating on both 
of them, Morris made his 93 catches 
for 1200 yards. Ditka caught 75 for 
897 yards. No NFL team had such a 
statistically impressive pass-receiving 
pair. 

Morris not only impressed people 
with the number of passes he caught, 
but also with the way he caught them. 
Against the San Francisco 49ers, Mor- 
ris and defenseman Jim Johnson, six 
inches taller, fought for a pass thrown 
by Billy Wade. The pass was over 
their heads and both leaped for it. 
The ball flipped back and forth be- 
tween them, then they fell. Morris 
landed on his stomach, flipped over 
and caught the ball. He leaped up 
and ran 20 yards into the end zone. 
The play covered 55 yards. In all that 
day, Morris caught ten passes, two for 
touchdowns. 

Against Baltimore in October, Mor- 
ris caught 11 passes, one of them a 
65-yard touchdown play. Against Los 
Angeles he caught ten passes. He 
scored two touchdowns that day and 
almost had a third. 

“On the third TD try, I had the ball 
on the two-yard line but lit on my 
head and fumbled it over the goal 
line,” says Morris. “Ditka jumped on 
it and got credit for a TD on the 
recovery.” 

Against the Minnesota Vikings, 
Morris was injured and limping. Min- 
nesota coach Norm Van Brocklin as- 
signed a rookie, George Rose, to cover 
him. Morris began by _ sprinting 
straight at Rose, then doing a jig left 
and a Aig right, before cutting out 
and upfield. ade lofted the ball to 
Morris for a 60-yard touchdown. Mor- 
ris had ten receptions that day for 
135 yards and a 34-28 Bear victory. 

At times during the season Morris 
wore a thick metal shield over his 
injured hip. He had a “pointer,” where 
the muscle was smashed down and 
squeezed against the bone and every 
stretching movement was painful. His 
friend, Rudy Bukich, watched him the 
day before a Green Bay game and 
shook his head. “You can’t even break 
into a trot,” said Bukich. “Tell the 
boss to forget about you tomorrow.” 

Morris played, anyway, but was 
used mostly as a decoy. He caught 
only 33 yards worth of passes. 

Though Morris has averaged better 
than 1000 yards per season returning 
kicks and punts, rushing and receiving 
over seven years, he insists he is still 
learning. He says he has often hurt 
the Bears while familiarizing himself 
with the flankerback position. “Even 
last season,” he says, “I was overeager 
at times: Like against the Colts, we 
ran a slant-flag where I go down ten 
yards, break at a 45-degree angle to- 
ward the middle, then cut back to the 
sideline, Well, I beat Bobby Boyd of 
the Colts on the Piey and Bukich hit 
me just right. And it was a touchdown. 

“But I jumped the gun, went offside 
in motion and the ref threw the play 
out. The score was 7-0 for the Colts, 
and if we'd tied it then, maybe every- 
thing would have been different. As 
it was, we had Larry Morris, Joe For- 
tunato, Bill George and other key men 
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out with injuries and the Colts ran 
over us, 52-0.” 

“What most people don’t realize 
about John,” says Ed Cody, a Bear as- 
sistant coach, “is that he violates all the 
rules of pass-catching. The book says 
that first you want to get your hands 
on the ball. That’s so you can control 
it immediately. Also with the arms 
extended, you get to a pass a split- 
second sooner. But John is strictly a 
body-catcher. 

“He takes the ball against his stom- 
ach or chest, either running or jump- 
ing up, and uses his hands to smother 
it. Why don’t passes bounce off him? 
Because he ‘gives’ with his body at 
impact, and has terrifically fast 
hands.” 

Says Johnny: “On a low pass, I'll 
even go to my knees to make sure the 
ball is into my stomach before I put 
the squeeze on it. For me, it works.” 

Cody first met Johnny in 1955, at the 
University of California branch uni- 
versity at Santa Barbara. Cody was 
the football coach and he wanted 
Morris to join the team. ‘He gave me 
16 reasons why he shouldn’t put on 
pads,” says Cody. “Didn’t think he 
could ever be a footballer.” 

Johnny was more interested in 
track. He had weighed only 135 
pounds in high school and had played 
only “midget league” football. The 
small reputation he had was based on 
his sprinting skill; he had run a ten- 
flat hundred as a schoolboy. 

Johnny hustled in other ways, too, 
as a boy. As a 13-year-old in Long 
Beach, California, he entered the Los 
Angeles Examiner’s contest for news- 
boys. The prize for the boy selling the 
most new subscriptions was a free 
trip to Alaska. Johnny sold subscrip- 
tions in apartment houses, trailer 
camps, anywhere newcomers to Long 
Beach lived, He sold more than 1100 
subscriptions and went to Alaska. 

He went to Santa Barbara on a 
track scholarship and became an :09.7 
dashman. Finally, Cody convinced 
him to play football. As a sophomore 
Johnny suddenly developed thick 


JIM RYUN: “HE’S BILL 


(Continued from page 52) 

Another wrote that Ryun resembled 
a stork. 

Jim is a highly sensitive, with- 
drawn young man and the words re- 
pelled him. He admits he's careful 
about what he says now. So scarred, 
he is given to enigmatic utterances. 
One listens to him with a kind of 
desperate attention. He is library- 
quiet. 

After interviewing Ryun for a half 
hour in his Los Angeles hotel room, 
Jack Murphy of the San Diego Union 
wrote, “He is reserved without being 
shy, answers questions as econom- 
ically as he runs...” 

Ryun was not supposed to run at the 
community track meet. But he vol- 
unteered to run the three-mile race 
to help his teammate Mike Petterson 
qualify for the AAU meet. As Ryun 
went to dress, his coach at Wichita 
East High School, J. D. Edmiston, 
began talking about him. “He’s al- 
ways ready to help the other guy,” 
Edmiston said, “We'd love to have 
Mike in the AAU meet. We're trying 
to get his time down today. And 
there isn’t anything he wouldn’t do 
for Mike.” 


muscles and put on 20 extra pounds 
and became the leading scorer of the 
small-time California Collegiate Con- 
ference. One game convinced Cody 
that Morris had professional poten- 
tial—a thought which Morris at the 
time found incredible. The game was 
between Santa Barbara and the San 
Diego Marines. “We were three- 
touchdown underdogs,” says Cody, 
“but for three periods we led them, 
14-0, because they couldn’t bring down 
Morris .... he must have run for 200 
yards and caught so many passes the 
Marines finally quit trying to cover 
him and just laid back to make any 
tackle they could.” 

Cody, who had played for the Bears, 
sent game films to George Halas. In 
the ’58 draft, Halas drafted Morris on 
the 12th round. 

“IT learned the news by reading 
about it in the Santa Barbara paper,” 
Morris says. “Right up to reporting to 
the training camp, I never met any- 
one connected with the Bears. I didn’t 
know Mr. Halas from Adam. He took 
me without any scousng, only on Ed 
Cody’s opinion and his films.” 

Morris was Halas’ boy. Morris, a 
forthright man, does not deny a long- 
rumored story that Halas, for a time, 
paid him a special bonus for every 
pass he caught. “I get no bonus now,” 
Morris says. “The Bears don’t do that.” 
He lets it go at that. 

Morris is active on the football field, 
of course, and off it, too. He supple- 
ments his Bear salary to support his 
beautiful wife, Jeannie, and his three 
children, Danny, Debara and Timmy— 
and he is a good businessman. Once, 
while working as a sporting goods 
commission salesman in Santa Bar- 
bara, he asked his boss: “Have you 
ever heard of a sled-and-dummy de- 
vice the Bears use called a ‘Tackle- 
Back’?” The boss, Jim Campbell, said 
he had, that it weighed 200 pounds 
and, at nearly $300 per unit, was too 
expensive for the high schools and 
small colleges he had as customers. 

“Listen, it’s great. And I can sell 
it,” said Morris. “This thing actually 


BRADLEY IN SPIKES” 


Edmiston wiped away some sweat; 
it was too warm to walk, let alone 
run, Then, Edmiston looked out at 
the busy activity on the field outside, 
spoke a little about the community’s 
track program, and said, “Jim has set 
track up by ten years in this town. 
Everyone says, ‘If Jim can do it, so 
can I’ 

“Sure, I would like to see him open 
up a little more. He’s kind of in a 
shell. He should loosen up a little. 
But all of his time is just so con- 
centrated. He’s either running, study- 
ing or sleeping. He doesn’t have time 
for dates, and not enough for his 
family either. But I love him. He's 
the kind of kid you take home for a 
son.” 

Ryun appeared on the grass field 
just outside the fence encircling the 
oval track, He is a youth of striking 
demeanor. He carries himself with a 
proud carriage. He is broad-shoul- 
dered and thin-chested and he has 
slim, thoroughbred legs. He is 6-1 and 
155 pounds. He is sharp-featured and 
has high cheekbones and dark, burn- 
ing eyes. 

Ryun began moving in the grass. 
As his long legs rose and fell, he 


strikes back at a tackler if he doesn’t 
hit it hard enough.” 

“Yeah, and it’d probably rack up 
half the high-school kids we sell it 
to,” said Campbell. “And wouldn’t 
that be great for business?” 

“Not if I show the kids how to clob- 
ber it and wrestle it to the ground,” 
said Morris. 

Campbell took a chance, ordered a 
flock of Tackle-Backs and Morris as- 
tonished him by selling them all 
around southern California. Johnny’s 
sales skill soon came to the attention 
of the MacGregor Sporting Goods peo- 
pean added him to their advisory 
staff. 

Now, Johnny lives in Winnetka, 
Illinois, near Chicago, and among his 
many jobs, he handles the sports seg- 
ment of the CBS Morning Report from 
Chicago. He also films interviews with 
sports celebrities. He may some day 
wind up broadcasting ballgames and 
he works on his vocabulary constantly, 
studies the star announcers and prac- 
tices speaking aloud at home. 

“A natural ham,” says his wife, 
Jeannie. “He even goes out and talks 
to women’s groups on subjects that 
are darned delicate for any man to 
broach.” 

Johnny recently addressed an audi- 
ence of young females at Chicago’s 
Palmer House on the subject of “The 
Total Female—What A Man Likes 
About A Woman.” He went about the 
task in the usual forthright Morris 
way. 

“Now it’s a man’s world, girls, no 
matter what any of you think,” he 
said. “And Pll let you in on something 
I’ve discovered: women want it to be 
that way. Don’t ever go around trying 
to wear your husband’s pants—you’ll 
just be kidding yourself.” 

Afterward, some of the women 
crowded in on Johnny for a debate. 
He got away without injury and with- 
out making enemies. A Bear coach 
heard about it and said, “That’s John- 
ny—he always comes up with the 
necessary play.” 


seemed to be prancing. There was a 
rhythmic grace to his movement, 
Class. Like the ballet dancing of 
Rudolf Nureyev. 

Edmiston eyed him as Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons would eye a Kentucky 
Derby winner. 

“He is capable of running a 3:50 
mile someday,” said Edmiston. “A 
distance runner is still good when 
he’s 30 £(France’s’ record-setter, 
Michael Jazy, is 29), so he has 12 
more years if he wants to run that 
long.” 

Ryun was to be a human “rabbit,” 
this afternoon. His job was simply to 
set the pace for Petterson. It was a 
real set-up. Edmiston stationed sev- 
eral team members at various sta- 
tions along the track to shout 
encouraging words to Petterson. Ryun 
needed no encouragement. 

And so they ran. At the end of 
each lap, Edmiston would shout out 
the time and how much ahead, or be- 
hind, the charted timetable they were 
running. Petterson dogged Ryun’s 
footsteps for nine laps and then on 
the tenth lap the track behind Ryun 
seemed to have the consistency of 
molasses. Petterson faltered and quit. 
He said his knee was killing him and 
couldn’t continue. 

On his own now, Ryun glided on, 


stepping up the pace a bit, and 
finished in 13:54. Not bad for a rab- 
bit. Gerry Lindgren, of Spokane, 
Washington, owns the all-time high- 
Senet record for three miles with a 


And Ryun was not through. He 
took off his track slippers and con- 
tinued running, barefoot on the grass, 
just inside the oval. Again he was 
setting the pace. For Phil Peake and 
three other tots in the yellow T- 
shirts of the Wichita Track Club were 
at his heels. 

The pace, while not Olympian, was 
decent, and yet the kids kept up with 
him. The children’s legs moved like 
swift shuttles to keep up with Ryun 
as they craned their heads wonder- 
ingly at him. He ran three laps and 
then quit with hardly a sigh. Little 
Phil’s eyes were swimming in his 
blond head. 

Some kids came up close, squeezing 
scraps of paper, one a candy bar 
wrapper, for Ryun to sign his auto- 
graph. His face squinted with a smile, 
and he gulped, “Good heavens!” 

That’s Jim Ryun: Real homespun. 
Then he sat down to talk. At least 
that was the idea. Ryun is tense in 
manner and speech. There is a note 
of urgency about him. He seems to 
be in a hurry to go home and go to 
sleep. 

“A lot of people say it is a mistake 
for me to be training so hard at my 
age,” he said. “I don't think so. 
Something can happen at anytime. 
So why put it off.” 

Ryun gives the impression he prob- 
ably won't be running until he’s 30, 
as Edmiston suggested. “You can’t 
run all your life,” he said. I think 
traveling has helped me. I’ve realized 
there is something besides track. I 
look at Peter Snell taking his wife 
along and enjoying the world’s tour 
and think that’s how I want to 
finish.” 

That’s in the future. The far future. 
Ryun doesn’t date girls. In fact, he 
didn’t even go to his senior prom. 
When asked why, he said, “I don’t 
dance.” Asked why he doesn’t dance, 
he said, “It’s against my religious 
beliefs.” 

Ryun is deeply religious. He attends 
services at the Church of Christ twice 
on Sunday, and Edmiston always held 
practice early on Wednesday so Jim 
could get away for evening services. 
“The Good Lord blessed me with a 
little talent that I didn’t know that 
I had,” Jim said. 

Ryun admires men who adhere to 
the same set of rules as he does. He 
says he admires both J. D, Edmiston 
and Bob Timmons. Timmons is now 
the head coach at the University of 
Kansas. He went there as an assistant 
coach a year ago. Before that he was 
the head coach at Wichita East High, 
the man who got Ryun started in 
track. Timmons taught Ryun the 
values of hard work. Edmiston, who 
replaced Timmons, took the drudgery 
out of the work. Another hero of 
Ryun’s is Dyrol Burleson. “He’s a 
tremendous person,” said Ryun. 
Burleson, another Olympic miler, was 
Jim’s roommate in Tokyo. Still an- 
other hero is Bill Bradley. “Bill 
Bradley is setting such a good ex- 
ample for the younger generation,” 
Ryun said. “I’ve always thought that 
people thought athletics were for 
dumb kids and boasting kids.” 

Ryun, of course, does not boast, He 
seems not to realize his stature, “Our 
biggest problem,” says Edmiston, “was 
to get Jim to realize he’s not just a 


normal high-school boy. Those guys 
(Grelle and Snell) are not going to 
treat him as a boy. They realize that 
if they’re not careful he’s going to 
beat them. A lot of Jim’s problem is 
that he’s just too nice of a kid. He's 
got to fight a little harder.” 

Ryun is learning to fight hard. “A 
year ago I was just out there,” he 
says. “Now I’m aware of what is 
going on. I see things happening.” 
His hard fights have been even harder 
because of a physical problem. When 
Ryun lost to Snell at the Compton 
meet, it was reported that Ryun was 
coughing during the race because of 
a slight cold. He had no cold. He has 
a throat problem. His throat is in- 
fected because of an allergy which 
Ryun doesn’t exactly understand and, 
as a result, he has trouble breathing. 
The throat must be scraped every so 
often and he gets a shot every week 
to help heal it. 

As he talked at the community 
meet, Ryan did not know when his 
throat problem would be cleared up. 
He was not sure, either, of his future 
non-track ambition. He had studied 
drafting at Wichita East with the 
thought of going into architecture. 
“My ambitions have broadened more 
now,” he said. “I don’t know exactly 
what I want to do.” 

Once uncertain of even going to 
college, Ryun now, of course, has a 
scholarship. He was uncertain, he 
said, because he didn’t believe his 
parents could afford to send him to 
school, His father, Gerald, is a parts 
inspector at Boeing Aircraft, and his 


mother, Wilma, works part-time at 
Sears, Roebuck and Company. They 
got to see him compete in the Olym- 
pic Games in Tokyo only because the 
people in Wichita pitched in and paid 
for the trip. 

Ryun’s scholarship is to Kansas. At 
first, he wanted to attend Oregon State 
University because Timmons was sup- 
posed to be OSU’s head coach. But 
when Timmons got the Kansas job, 
Ryun changed choices. “If Timmons 
would go anywhere, he would go 
with him,” says Edmiston. 

*T have always wanted to follow 
Mr. Timmons if it would be possible,” 
said Ryun. “We have always wanted 
to build a great team.” 

Timmons seems to have done the 
best job of track recruiting in the 
country. Six of his early signees for 
Kansas competed in the Golden West 
Invitational Track and Field Meet in 
the spring and all six placed in the 
meet against the country’s best scho- 
lastic stars. Timmons’ boys had three 
firsts, two seconds, one third and two 


fourths. Next to Ryun, Timmons’ big- 
gest catch is Bob Steinhoff of Downey, 
California, a 16-foot pole vaulter. 

At Wichita East, Timmons started 
Ryun on a rigid training program. 
Jim ran at six a. m. each school day 
and then ran again after school. He 
ran sprints mostly. “The mile and 
any race shorter is a matter of speed,” 
says Ryun. “Running a lot of miles 
will help your endurance, but not 
your speed.” 

Speed has always been a problem 
with Ryun. He was cut from the team 
at Curtiss Jr. High because he wasn’t 
fast enough. The longest race in 
junior high is the quarter mile and 
Jim just didn’t have it. 

Ryun now likes to vary his running. 
He still runs sprints and he still runs 
in circles, but he also runs on country 
roads, and along the banks of the 
Arkansas River. He thinks about 
things while he’s lone ranging. 
“Often,” he says, “I just think about 
by nice it would be to be home in 

e je 
Other times the thoughts are much 
more esthetic: “I look at the sky and 
the trees and flowers, or just the 
grass,” he says, “and I feel clean and 
pure.” 

This, in essence, may hold the clue 
to the magic which Kansas has long 
held for milers. The state has pro- 
duced such star long-distance runners 
as Glenn Cunningham, Wes Santee, 
Bill Dotson, Archie San Romani Jr., 
Billy Mills and now Ryun. What's 
the reason? 

Well, walking through Wichita, or 
driving along the Kansas Turnpike, 
past the “Flint Hills where the cattle 
graze, or the fields where wheat grows 
tall as far as the eye can see, one 
finds oneself eyeing the horizon, con- 
scious of the low sky, the lowering 
clouds, of a country held in, contained. 
There is an itch to go beyond. 

Remember Judy Garland as Dor- 
othy in “The Wizard of Oz.” Remem- 
ber her running frantically through 
her Aunt Em’s farm field in Kansas, 
crying to her dog, “Oh, loox, Toto. 
The sky is so close!” 

There is an everlasting wind, an 
exhilarating breeze. There is a fra- 
grance of fresh earth in one of the 
most fertile and productive valleys 
in America. The big sky is both florid 
and fluid and seems to seep down into 
everything. 

Geography must play a part. Roger 
Bannister spoke of a spiritual com- 
munion while running along the 
beaches of Britain. Herb Elliot talked 
about the terrain in Australia. Peter 
Snell does the same in regard to his 
native New Zealand. 

There’s a marathon runner in Pitts- 
burgh, for instance, who runs through 
the streets and the parks in the after- 
noon. Dogs yap at his ankles, and 
people in passing autos often cry out, 
“You're an idiot.” Some drivers, he 
says, even swerve across the white 
dividing lines and force him up on 
the curb. They are much kinder in 
Kansas. 

Pittsburgh is not a city of distance 
runners. The hilly streets and sur- 
rounding Allegheny Mountain foot- 
hills squelch any ambitions to run. But 
Kansas is truly the place to run. May- 
be that’s why Ryun seems glad that 
Timmons returned from Oregon. “I’m 
happy that Pll be home in Kansas,” 
he says. 

Dorothy said something like that 
to her Aunt Em when she returned 
from the wonderful land of Oz, too. 
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MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
MAKE BIG MONEY FAST! H. 6. Price made $7,118,90 
First year_spare time writing orders for Stark Dwarf and 
Standard Fruit Trees, Ornamentals, Roses, etc. It's easy with 
Big Full-Color Free Outfit—full or spare time. No investment. 
Every home a prospect, Stark Dwarfs bear Giant-size Apples, 
Peaches, Pears, Cherries, Stark, Desk 30196, Louisiana, 
Missouri 63353. 
MAKE MONEY WRITING Short Paragraphs. Information 
Free, Barrett, Dept. C-324-F, 6216 N. Clark, Chicago 26. 
SELL Advertising book matches, Write us today; we put you 
in business by return mail: handling complete line ad book 
matches in demand by every business right in your town! No 
investment; everything furnished free! Top commissions daily! 
Superior Match, Dept. JX 965, 7530 S. Greenwood, Chicago, 
Ilinols 60619. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
NVESTIGATE ACCIDENTS—Earn $950 to $1,600 monthly. 
len urgently needed. Car furnished. Business expenses paid. 

Pick own job location. Investigate full time. Or earn $8.44 hour 
spare time. Write for Free Information. Universal, GA-9, 6801 
Hillorest, Dallas 5, Texas. __ 
Learn Correspondence School operation and management, put 
our own ideas across, Easy to understand operational guide. 
or information and trial offer write, Director, Dept. CMG-95, 
P. O. Box 652, Encino, California 91317. 
MEN!—WOMEN|! Make money raising Bait. We buy your 
crop! Wigglers, Warsaw 21, Indiana 46580, 
HUSBAND-WIFE Team make $100.00 Extra Weekly in pho- 
tography. Illustrated Manual $1.00. Refundable. Kirben, 
Huntingdon Valley, Penna. 19006. 
| MADE $40,000.00 Year by Mailorder! Helped others make 
money! Start with $10.00—Free Proof. Torrey, Box 3566-V, 
Oklahoma City 6, Oklahoma. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
HOT MONEY-MAKING LINE! Show Samples, Calandars 
Ad Specialties, Business Printing—Watch orders pour in. All 
repeat items, Terrific commissions in full or part time. No 
experience—No investment. Cash discounts to customers. 
Free bonus gifts to you. Free sales kits. Willens-David Lionel 
Press. Dept. W-52, Waukegan, Illinois. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling advertising book matches. 
Bole kit furnished, Matchcorp, Dept. EX-95, Ghicago, III. 


AGENTS WANTED 
iow wife this amazing offer! Famous nationally ad- 


MEN 
vertised Hollywood cosmetics pay big. Make $25 day up. For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. OQ-228, N, 
Hollywood, California. 

USINESS KIT FREE! Postcard puts you in business! Com- 
plete line 275 shoe styles, jackets! New Discoveries pay Big 
Commissions. No investment. Send for Free Kit, Mason, 


Chippewa Falls aT Wisconsin. 
OF INTEREST TO MEN 
CADMIUM BATTERY-ADDITIVE improves, prolongs bal- 
ay life, Guaranteed. $3.08. Solar, Smuts, Saskatchewan. 
AIAN “SWINGING” FUTURE? Amazing booklet tolls 
all! Island living—opportunities—surfing. $1. Refundable. 


Consultants, Box 8592, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Unique Wholesale Directory—100 Sources (USA & Foreign) 
$1.00. Nationa! Directories, 1917 Clinton, Buffalo, N. Y. 14206. 


HYPNOTISM 
SLEEP-LEARNING—HYPNOTISMI! Strange catalog free! 
Autosuggestion, Box 24-MX, Olympia, Washington. 
HYPNOTISM REVEAL Free Iilustrated Details; Powers, 


8721 Sunset, Hollywood, California. 


JUNIOR 
q 1@] Chamberlayne COLLEGE 
Ses CO-ED. IN BACK BAY, BOSTON. 
Est. 1892 2-YEAR PROGRAMS: 
® Liberal Arts ® Bus. Adm, @ Advertising: Sales- 
Marketing ® Accounting @ Technical 
* IBM DATA PROCESSING LAB. 
¢ Retailing « Interior Design « Secretarial 
Dormitories ® Social/Recreational Activities 


FOR CATALOG WRITE: J. H, CLARKE 
128 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE, BOSTON. MASS. 


TRAVELS 
WITH CHARLIE 


(Continued from page 43) _ 
to think of himself both of the elite 
and of the people.) “I don’t do these 
things for my insurance business. If 
aman can’t have a little clean whole- 
some fun in his work he should get 
the hell out.” 

For a long time, Finley made little 
effort to improve the quality of his 
team. He fired all but eight of his 
scouts. (“I didn’t fire them,” he says 
angrily, “I just released them to cut 
down on expenses.”) Last year, how- 
ever, he says he spent $662,000 sign- 
ing 81 young prospects and there is 
no reason to doubt him. “For a long 
time he didn’t do anything at all,” said 
a baseball official who keeps his eye 
on that sort of thing. “But he’s gotten 
his share of ballplayers in the last 
year. They tell me he’s given some of 
them more money than he had to, but 
he has an organization now and it has 
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MARKET PLACE 


For ad-rates write Classified, 100 E, Ohio, Chicago 11. 
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BORROW §100 to $1000 by Mail. Quick, Easy, Private. No 
Co-Signers, Repay in 30 small monthly payments. For the 
amount you want write today to Dial Fi 

patrick tdg.. Dept. 9-322, Omaha, Nebraska, 68102. 

EED MONEY? Borrow $100-1000 by mail. Confidential, re— 
pay in 24 months. Free loan application. American Loan Plan, 
Dept. LA-175, City National Bidg., Omaha 2, Nebraska. 
GET $800 CASH now—pay back $37.66 per month—mcludes 


all charges—Send name, address, age to Murdock, Dept. 
307, Box 659, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


fa i le ees 
FOREIGN EMPLOYMENT information, Construction, other 


work projects. Good paying overseas jobs with extras, travel 
expenses. Write only: Foreign Service Bureau, Dept. C. 
Bradenton Beach, Florida. 


HOBBIES 
SPORTS 

SERVICES 
SCHOOLS 


LOANS BY MAIL 


nance Co., 410 Kil- 


HELP WANTED 


EDUCATION—INSTRUCTION—SCHOOLS 


ENGLISH COURSE FOR ADULTS. Learn at home, Stop 
making mistakes. End embarrassment. Speak, write effec- 
tively. Self-correcting method. Free 32-page booklet. Career 
Institute, Dept. 86A, 30 East Adams, Chicago, Illinois 60603. 
LEA AP rsiany Unlimited opportunities! Fastest growin 
Transportation | s 

Free details. Air Freight Institute, 5267-MG North Natoma, 
Chicago 60656. 

DETECTIVE COURSE, Free Information. Universal Detec- 
tives, Box 8180C, Universal City, California. 


Poems wanted for songs. Send poems, Grown Music, 49-MB 
West 32, New York 1. 

SONGPOEMS WANTED, Send poems for offer. Nashville 
Music Institute, Box 532-MG, Nashville, Tennessee. 
INCOME GUARANTEED two years for songpoems accepted! 
Free pu blic releases! Castle's, 203M West 46 Street, New York 

ity 36, 
SONG POEMS WANTED. A. E, Music, Box 29910, Hally- 


wood 29, Calif. 


Inventions needed immediately for manufacturers. For addi- 
iad information write Kessler Corporation, C-929, Fremont, 
io. 


ATTRACTIVE SET FREE. Worldwide Approvals, Gorliz, 
Drawer 388CM, Park Ridge, Illinois. 


TOPS! Free Illustrated Booklet “How To Collect Coins.” Plus 
large illustrated catalog! Approvals, Littleton Coin Co., Lit- 
tleton 11, New Hampshire. 

$11,750 REWARD FOR 1804 Silver Dollar! For certain coins, 
pennies, nickels, dimes, quarters, etc., you may have, our 
catalogue shows we pay up to $35,000.00. Send $1, for valuable 
coin catalogue. 
Dept. A896, 285 Market St.. Newark, NJ. 


ndustry. Licansed correspondence school. 


MUSIC—SONGPOEMS 


INVENTIONS 


STAMP COLLECTING 


COINS—MONEY 


Money Back Guarantee. Best Values Co., 


PERSONAL—MISCELLANEOUS 


MUSCLE DEVELOPMENT: proven results—illustrations— 
instructions—$1.00 to Self development, P, O, Box 18069, 
San Antonio, Texas. 

START ENJOYING LIFE. Details 10¢. Refundable. C & H, 


Box 5037, Santa Ana, California. 


tion's most responsive markets. | 
millions who respond to Opportunity. Tell your ‘story’—wate! 
the inquiriés and orders roll in, For details and rates write 
CLASSIFIED, Dept. M9, 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 60611, 


ADVERTISERS—AGENCIES 
OU ARE READING the Classified Section of one of the Na- 
These ads are shopped b 


DETECTIVE PROFESSION 


Opportunities everywhere for trained 
investigators, both men and women, 
private and police. Send now for free 


information about easy home study 
plan, lopel pin, certificate and re- 
warding future. No salesmen will call. 


PROFESSIONAL INVESTIGATOR: 
2759A-W.Broadway,LosAngeles41,Calii 


done a respectable job.” 

All around, Finley is a hard man to 
understand, Possibly it’s because his 
thinking is so disorderly. Here’s an 
example. In 1962 Gabe Paul hired Mel 
McGaha to manage his Cleveland 
team. Finley said at the time he was 
Startled by a printed conversation be- 
tween Paul and McGaha. 

“Suppose you wanted to play one 
man at a position,” Paul said to Mc- 
Gaha, “and the general manager 
wanted you to play a different man. 
What would you do?” 

“Td tell the general manager to 
hire himself a new manager.” McGaha 
answered. 

*“That’s when I knew he was the 
right man for me,” Paul said. 

“That's the silliest thing I ever 
heard,” Finley said. “If he was my 
manager that’s why I’d fire him. I’ve 
got five million of my money in this 
ballclub. If I tell somebody working 
for me to do something, I want him to 
do it. People who work for me must 


possess loyalty.” 
So on June 11, 1964, Charlie O. 


Finley hired Mel McGaha to manage 
his team. This spring he fired him. 
One doesn’t explain Charlie O. Finley, 
one just looks at him in slack-jawed 
wonder. 

Last June, as another example, KC 
had first choice in the new free agent 
draft and Finley was able to get Rick 
Monday, rated the best prospect in 
the country, for a mere $104,000 bo- 
nus. Finley promptly blasted the free- 
agent draft. “Even though we had first 
choice,” Finley said, “our next pick 
was 2Ist. We signed one possibil- 
ity and we paid a lot of money 
to get him. I like the open mar- 
ket where you can get maybe the 
first five.” 

Many of Finley’s proposals have a 
ring to them. In fact, a list of Finley’s 
proposed innovations reads like a page 
out of Bill Veeck’s Hustler’s Hand- 
book. “I watched Veeck operate when 
he was in Chicago,” Finley says, “I've 
done everything Veeck has done. I’m 
a great guy to copy another man’s 
success," 

Among the brilliant one-betters 
that Finley has been unable to sell 
baseball (the suspicion exists that, 
super-salesman that he is, Finley 
couldn’t sell air conditioners in July 
to the baseball community and that 
if he were against ae play 
instead of for it we’d have it by now) 
are these: 

1. Opening the season on Saturday. 
Finley becomes evangelic when he 
talks about this, his eyes flash, his 
voice rises and he uses his oratorical 
ah at the end of words that end with 
consonents. (“It’s a factah.”) The 
premise is that the working man, who 
is the foundation of baseball, can’t 
go to opening day because it’s on a 
week-day when he’s working. 

2, Play mid-week World Series 
games at night. Finley says if the 
working man wants to find out what 
happened in a mid-week World Ser- 
ies game he has to ask his wife. 

3. Induct great players into the Hall 
of Fame while they are still active. 
“Last January,” Finley said, “baseball 
took one man into the Hall of Fame, 
a man by the name of Pud Galvin, a 
man who died in 1902. This man quit 
in the 1880s. I believe a man should 
smell the roses while he’s still alive 
to smell them. This might be Mickey 
Mantle’s last year. Take him into the 
Hall of Fame. Have a Hall of Fame 
day. Willie Mays, Warren Spahn, 
Early Wynn. Casey Stengel by all 
means. Baseball needs this kind of 
public relations.” 

4. Shorten the schedule. ‘We hide 
the World Series, we hide opening 
day, we take guys into the Hall of 
Fame after they’re dead and the 
schedule is too long. At the end of 
the season there are 800 people watch- 
ing the Cubs play the Giants in Chi- 
cago, 80,000 watching a football game 
at Ann Arbor. What in the world 
are we gaining the last two weeks 
of the season when 18 clubs, all 
they're doing is playing out the 
schedule?” 

5. Force the Yankees to erect a 
screen in right field. Finley is thor- 
oughtly ape on this subject, He even 
tried to duplicate the “pennant porch” 
in his own ball yard and the league 
made him tear it down. Cost: $6,000. 
Says Finley; “I'm against the playing 
field advantage the Yankees have. If 
you took eare of that problem the 
Yankees wouldn't be the only team 
to draw people on the road in the 
American League, Why did the Yan- 
kees win so much? Not because they 


are super-duper great, It’s attributed 
in my opinion to their playing-field 
advantage. Every time the Yankee 
pitcher gets in a hole he lets them hit 
the ball to center field. All you have 
to do is add up the games the Yankees 
won on the road and at home and 
you'll see a helluva big difference 
year in and year out.” 

Not true. If you take the past ten 
years, during which the Yankees won 
nine pennants, they won 514 games at 
home and 456 on the road. And this 
includes 1961, an extraordinary year, 
when their home record was 65-16. 
Leaving out that year the Yankees 
averaged only slightly more than 
four wins a year at home over those 
on the road. But what the heck, you 
can’t expect Finley to be right about 
everything. 

With all of that, though, with all 
his promotions (he sent Valentine 
cards to 60,000 high school students), 
Kansas City has been a financial dis- 
aster for Finley. “I’ve lost a lot of 
money,” he says. (Estimates run as 
high as 2% million dollars.) “But I’m 
not the moaning type. The only thing 
you can say is it hurts Uncle Sam, 
too.” 

Besides losing money, Finley has, 
even by baseball standards, been 
treated unfairly. It was a carpetbag- 
ging trick to buy the KC team and 
try to take it out of town. Neverthe- 
less, the league had no right to tell 
him he couldn’t, particularly after his 
contract with KC ran out. He was 
told to sign a new contract or get out 
of baseball. Milwaukee was given 


permission to move to Atlanta a year 


before its contract ran out. “I got the 
hell kicked out of me,” Finley says. 

Still, he remains ebullient. If he 
can’t move he’ll just have to make it 
in KC (although if anybody wants to 
take the whole mess off his hands for 
about eight million bucks, he’ll think 
about it.) “I learned years ago that 
some people think big and some peo- 
ple think small,” he says. “And those 
that think small are going to wind up 
being small.” 

Thinking big, Finley is planning on 
a pennant. “I operate with a formula 
I call the three S’s; Sweat plus Sacri- 
fice equals Success. [The capitals are 
his.] If you want to reach the Suc- 
cess point, you’ve got to Sweat and 
Sacrifice. If you don’t, you are going 
to wind up at the bottom of the totem 
pole.” Finley is also a 32nd degree 
Mason. 

“My formula,” he says, “is not to go 
up to eighth and then to fifth and 
down to ninth and then maybe climb 
to fourth. I want to be consistent. I 
want a strong foundation. When I get 
it built, overnight you’re going to see 
this club go from the cellar right up. 
Four years in a row since I’ve owned 
this club the Yankees have won the 
pennant. And I predict they will win 
this year. It will surprise a lot of 
people, but not me, to see Kansas City 
the first team to win the pennant 
after the Yankees.” 

The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when Charlie O. Finley was 
proved wrong again, But you have to 
enjoy the way he kids himself—and 
maybe everybody else. 
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THE WILLIE HORTON EXPLOSION 


(Continued from page 25) 
baseball—and has never seen one of 
his paychecks. 

But, mostly, Willie Horton is a 
young man with great natural ability 
as a ballplayer, and even greater po- 
tential. He could be the game’s next 
big hitter, a Mantle or Killebrew kind 
of hitter. He has the power to hit 
baseballs into hedges, off scoreboards, 
against light towers, into bullpens and 
under pickle signs. He has the strength 
to hit them into walls, screens, run- 
ways and bleachers. He hit baseballs 
into all these things in the first half 
of the 1965 season. 

He did even more. He stirred the 
slumbering fans of Detroit so that they 
left their barbecue pits and their tele- 
vision sets and came back to town 
after their day’s work was done to 
see Willie perform, The management 
of the Detroit Tigers is quite frank 
about it: they’re hoping he’ll become 
their biggest gate attraction since 
Hank Greenberg. 

Willie Horton is this kind of attrac- 
tion: In the spring, Larry Osterman of 
station WKZO (Kalamazoo) picked 
up a microphone and squinted into the 
sun. He wanted the camera angle just 
right, so the viewer could see him and 
Jim Campbell on the roof at Henley 
Field in Lakeland, Florida, as well as 
Horton who was standing at the plate 
waiting to pinch hit. 

“How’s it look?” asked Osterman, 

“T’ve got it,” said the cameraman. 

Osterman turned to the Tiger gen- 
eral manager and said, “Jim, what do 
you think of this boy Willie Horton?” 

“Well . . .” said Campbell, but be- 
fore he could go any further, Horton 
Swung and the ball took off like a 
rocket. It sailed out to right field and 
disappeared over the fence and the 
Tigers, shut out for eight innings, sud- 
denly had a 2-1 victory over the Chi- 
cago White Sox, 

Campbell grinned. “What can I 
say, Larry?” 

Willie Horton, who makes baseballs 
take off like rockets, never made it 
out of high school and lives for only 
one thing: to play baseball. It is his 
whole being, his sole reason for ex- 
istence. The world, in many ways, 
confuses him. Should he wear a tie 
or a sport shirt? Broccoli Hollan- 
daise? “I'll take the carrots and peas, 
ma’am,” “Let’s go to the show.” 
“What’s on TV?” 

But once he enters Tiger Stadium, 
he is sure, graceful and exciting. “Yes, 
we hope we have something here,” 
says Campbell. What he hopes he has 
is the gate attraction. The Tigers 
drew 820,000 two years ago and that 
was a 20-year-low. Then it got even 
lower last year, 816,000. Without a 
pennant since 1945 and without a dy- 
namic hero since Greenberg, the 
Tigers have just not appealed to peo- 
ple. Al Kaline has great skills, but he 
is not the explosive type of player. 
Rocky Colavito never caught on in 
Detroit, 

Now, enter W.W. (William Watti- 
son) Horton. He can hit the ball a 
mile. He is a hometown boy. He's a 
Negro and the Tigers—who once drew 
the color line—haye never had an 
outstanding Negro player. 

Horton is dedicated to excellence 
and if he becomes a great gate attrac- 
tion, well, that will be okay with him. 
He does not think about it. He just 
loves to play baseball, so much so that 
he's not sure how much money he 


makes. His salary check goes to 
Damon J. Keith, a Detroit lawyer who 
was Horton’s legal guardian before 
Willie reached the age of 21 and who 
is now one of his closest friends. The 
Tigers send the check to Keith’s office. 
Keith puts some of it in the bank and 
the rest goes to Mrs. Horton to run 
the house. That’s the way Willie 
likes it. That's the way Mrs. Willie 
likes it, And that, says Keith, is the 
way it’s going to be “because this boy 
has so much ability to play baseball, 
so much natural talent, that nothing 
is going to stand in the way of his 
success.” 

Not even paying the light bill. 

Willie Horton has always lived for 
baseball, One day, when he was 16, 
he was on an all-star team scheduled 
to play in the Class D National Feder- 
ation tournament in Altoona, Penn- 
sylvania. The day the team was to 
leave Detroit for Altoona, Lou D’An- 
nunzio, a Tiger scout, arrived quite 
early at the meeting place. Horton 
was already there. 

“Willie! What are you doing here 
so early?” said D’Annunzio. 

Horton, stretched out on a bench 
next to the bus, got up sleepily and 
rubbed his eyes. “I didn’t want to 
miss the bus, Mr. D’Annunzio.” 

“The bus doesn’t leave till ten,” said 
D’Annunzio, 

“T know that,” said Horton. 

“What time were you here?” asked 
D’Annunzio. 

Horton looked down at the ground. 

“What time were you here?” re- 
peated D’Annunzio. ; 

“Five or six o'clock, I guess,” said 
ieee ta “IT didn’t want to miss the 

us.” 

Horton batted .600 in the tourna- 
ment. His teammate, Bill Freehan, 
won the most valuable player award. 
Learning of the award, Freehan got 
up and said, “I don’t deserve this. It 
should go to Willie Horton.” 

‘ Willie Horton who didn’t miss the 


us. 

Willie Horton caught another bus 
six years later. It took him to Fenway 
Park in Boston last May 16 and on 
that day he came of age as a big- 
league ballplayer. That was the day 
they threw at him and the day they 
booed him. It also was the day he 
hit three doubles. 

Willie Horton’s vital statistics are 
these: Age—22. Height—5-11. Weight 
—205. ats—right. ba ees ray Fe 
Born—Arno, Virginia, Dec. 18, 1942. 
Wife—Patricia Strickland. Children— 
Darryl William, 3, Terri Lynn, 1, You 
know how it goes: a guy gets hot, the 
way Horton got hot on that Eastern 
road-trip in May and suddenly his 
vital statistics become important. 

He hit a home run into the hedges 
in Baltimore and they figured it went 
440 feet. Two nights later he hit the 
coral wall in Washington, D.C., off 
Duckworth: 420 feet. The next night 
he hit one into the Washington visi- 
tor’s bullpen: 400 feet. Two more the 
next night: 390 into the bullpen and 
420 off the “at bat” sign on the score- 
board. 

By the time the Tigers got to Bos- 
ton, people were asking about Willie 
Horton’s statistics. On Friday night, 
May 14, he hit two more homers—the 
first over the left-field screen (400 
feet) and the next into the center- 
field bleachers (420 feet). 

The test came on Sunday. 
Ear] Wilson, who looks menacing 


even eating his corn flakes, threw a 
ball near Horton’s head in the fourth 
inning of the first game of the Sunday 
doubleheader. Willie glared at him. 
Wilson shouted and Horton shouted 
back. The players from the Detroit 
bench broke for the field. Some 
headed for Wilson. Bob Swift, the 
acting manager, headed for Horton. 
He’d seen Willie get mad before. ‘‘He’s 
got a terrible temper and I didn’t 
want anything to happen,” said Swift. 

Wilson had said, “Come out here 
you so-and-so.” And Horton had said, 
“Listen, man, you can be moved like a 
mountain.” 

Later, Horton stood in front of his 
locker and smiled. “I’m not mad at 
anyone,” he said. 

After the incident Horton was 
booed heavily every time he went to 
the plate. But the anger, the near- 
fight, the boos, didn’t rattle him. He 
wound up the day with a .403 batting 
average and an .889 slugging per- 
centage. 

“T used to worry a lot but I don’t 
any more,” Horton said. 

In the minors, on opening day in 
Atlanta, just 15 minutes before game 
time, the Syracuse dressing room was 
empty except for one player sitting 
in the trainer’s room. Another man 
walked in. 

“What's the matter, Willie?” Bob 
Switt, then with Syracuse, asked. 

“Nothing,” said Horton. 

‘What are you doing in here then?” 
Swift said. “Something must be 
wrong. What is it?” 

“Tt’s nothing.” 

“C’mon . . . out. with it.” 

Horton looked at Swift, then at the 
floor. “Mr. Swift,” he said, ‘what do 
you do for sweating hands?” 

Not Earl Wilson’s knockdown pitch, 
not the jeering fans, not anything that 
happened while he was on the field 
bothered Horton in his weekend in 
Boston, But the writers, they were 
something else. They swarmed around 
with their questions and Willie didn’t 
know what to do, didn’t know what 
to say. 

He went over to Al Kaline’s locker. 

“Al, can we talk?” he said. 

“Sure,” said Kaline, “about what?” 

“The writers,” Horton said. “I don’t 
know what to say to them. I’m nery- 
ous when they’re around.” 

Kaline smiled. He, too, had experi- 
enced these growing pains. “Well, just 
be honest with them,’ said Kaline. 
“Tell them the truth and don’t criti- 
cize any of the other team’s players.” 

Horton nodded. He went back and 
sat in front of his locker, the frown 
still on his face. 

It had begun in his hotel room at 
seven o’clock that morning. The tele- 
phone rang. It was a sportswriter from 
Grand Rapids. He wanted to ask Wil- 
lie a few questions, get some of his 
vital statistics. Then it was the photog- 
raphers: “One more, Willie. One 
more.” Then the radio men: “Willie, 
I've got this five-minute show and I 
wondered . . .” And then the tele- 

rams: “Willie, you’re the second 

abe Ruth. Keep up the great work.” 

The players on the Tigers knew 
what was happening. They were fond 
of Willie, they admired his honesty 
and envied his sincerity. They knew 
Re needed help, and they tried to help 

im. 

Dave Wickersham, a deeply religious 
man, counseled Horton on the satis- 
faction of reading the Bible. Don Dem- 
eter another religious man, kidded, 
“Tell you what, we'll work four-hour 
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shifts. I'll sit outside Willie’s room for 
the first four hours and...” 

“Tf I had his power, I'd hit 50 hom- 
ers and make 75 grand,” said Gates 
Brown. 

‘Td just like to be his agent,” said 
Hank Aguirre. 

“T think he should be in a higher 
league,” said Jerry Lumpe. 

It is easy to like Willie Horton. In 
spring training two years ago, there 
was the day sweat poured from his 
face and his uniform was so wet it 
had turned from white to grey. “Tl 
never let myself get this way again,” 
he said, 

“What do you weigh now?” 

“T guess 189.” 

“What does Charlie Dressen want 
you to weigh?” 

“About 185.” 

“Tt’s been hard taking it off, eh?” 

“Hard? I don’t exactly dream but 
some nights I just lay there thinkin’ 
of chocolate cake and cold milk.” 

Horton had come into camp 22 
pounds overweight. Dressen went to 
work on him the very first day. He had 
Willie rolling in the dirt, doing sit- 
ups, pushups, knee bends and rocking 
on his stomach until the boy would 
collapse from exhaustion. Willie never 
complained. He would walk on white 
coals for Charlie Dressen. Dressen 
loves Willie, too. Willie is Dressen’s 
“Baby Campanella,” and Dressen 
doesn’t care who knows it, as long as 
it’s the whole world. 

“T haven’t cheated once,” said Hor- 
ton, sitting there in the cool of the 
clubhouse with the sweat still running 
down his face. 

“Not even once?” 

“Well, Mr. Dressen slipped me @ 
bowl] of chili last week.” 

“That all?” 

“That’s all.” 

“You sure now?” 

“Well, I sort of had a bottle of pop 
to go with it...” 

Hunger is no stranger to Willie Hor- 
ton. When he was a small boy in Arno, 
Virginia, his father worked in the 
mines to support 19 children. Four- 
teen of them lived. Most of them were 
hungry. The Hortons moved to De- 
troit when Willie, the youngest of the 
19 children, was five years old. They 
lived in a two-room apartment on 
Forest at Fourth, in the shabbiest 
Negro district in Detroit. 
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Lou D’Annunzio, the Tiger scout, 
remembers going to the Horton home. 
“They had a bedroom and living room 
and shared a kitchen with another 
family,” D’Annunzio recalls. “Their 
beds were jammed together and they 
slept like they were in bat racks.” 

Hardly a week passed that the Hor- 
ton household wasn’t without food. 
Lillian Horton would take in ironing 
whenever the work was available. 
She’d ask the neighbors for their 
empty milk bottles to buy bread and 
beans with the deposit money. 

“It was depressing to go there,” 
said Damon Keith, the lawyer. “I 
never knew how many children lived 
there, They were always coming and 
going.” 

It. was in this “jungle”’—the word is 
Keith’s—that Willie Horton grew up. 
Stifled by his environment, Willie 
roamed the streets of Detroit and got 
into trouble. He was never arrested 
but was given repeated warnings by 
the police. 

“They said Willie was a bad boy 
but I knew he wasn’t,” said D’Annun- 
zio. “I knew what was inside of him, 
here in his heart. That's what 
counted.” 

As the psychiatrists would say, 
Horton needed motivation. D’An- 
nunzio said Willie needed an outlet. 
Willie found that outlet on the sandlot 
diamonds at Northwestern Field, and 
from the moment he played his first 
game of organized baseball, he thought 
of little else in life. 

Sam Bishop, the Northwestern High 
School baseball coach, brought Damon 
Keith into the picture. “I’ve got an 
unusual boy here,” Bishop told Keith 
on the telephone one day. “I'd like 
you to meet him. He’s no student but 
he’s got terrific instincts as a ball- 
player and I think he could be a great 
one some day.” 

Keith, a graduate of Northwestern, 
was immediately impressed with Hor- 
ton. “Willie had this... this unusual 
personality,” says Keith. “He was so 
honest, so straightforward with me— 
he had a sense of dignity that you 
don’t find in every boy.” 

Every time Keith saw Horton, Wil- 
lie had a bat in his hand, or was 
squeezing rubber balls in his hands or 
just bouncing a ball against the stoop 
of his house. 

“You could sense (——} To PacE 100) 
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Pennants—All Major League Baseball, Pro 
Football, College, 12x30, 3 colors—$1.00 
each; Decals for Car Windows, All Baseball 
& Pro-Football (NFL)—2 for $1. Add 25¢ 
for postage, MANNYS BASEBALL LAND, 
838 River Ave., Dept. MF, Bronx 51, N.Y. 
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TABLE TOP GOLF—The first realistic golf 
game, Thirty-two of the greatest golfers of 
all time perform for you with unbelievably 
characteristic realism on every shot. Their 
woods, irons, and putters demonstrate their 
distance and accuracy abilities as you have 
known them—the fabulous putting of Bobby. 
Jones, the iron mastery of Walter Hagen, 
the power of Lawson Little. They play for 
you on eighteen of the most challenging real- 
life holes of America’s most famous courses 
—tepresented in full color boards, 17’x15"t 
You must make their club selections! Write 
for “Golf Brochure’ and get complete de- 
tails, or send $7.25 for immediate delivery 
postpaid. Penna. residents must remit $7.62. 
Foreign purchasers, $8.00 postpaid, Write to 
APBA Game Co., Inc., 53G Eastman Ave- 
nue, Lancaster, Penna. 17604. 


YOU MAY SAVE A LIFE—Réespir-Aider lets 
you give mouth-to-mouth resuscitation with- 
out oral contact. Simple bellows action, 3 
mouthpieces included for ‘adult, child and 
infant. A must for home, car, pool, boat, 
camping. $4.95 ppd. H.W.C. Co., Dept, MF, 
1250 Curtis Place, Baldwin, N-Y. 


The editorial portion of the SHOPPERS GUIDE is not composed 


of paid advertising. 


HELP YOUR CHILD do better in school. New 
book, ‘Double Your Child’s Grades,” teaches 
rapid-study techniques, flash-reading, word- 
building, gives tips on test-passing, etc. that 
can turn C’s and D's into A’s and B’s. $4.98 
ppd. Executive Research, Dept. MF, 119 
5th Ave., N.Y. 10003. 


FOR A GOOD CATCH, load this tiny ‘Blood- 
hound” with a blood lure pellet and attach 
it to line, hook or lure, When it touches 
water, it oozes and emits a fresh meat scent 
to attract fish. With season’s supply of 
pellets, $1.25; 4 for $3.50 ppd. Honor House, 
Dept. LU-1, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
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MAP OUT YOUR PLANS to order this pair of 
big 33’x50” wall maps. 50-state U.S. map 
and international world map are both printed 
in 8 colors on heavy stock, would look hand- 
some hanging in den, child’s room, office, etc. 
You get both for only $1 ppd. Terry Elliot 
Co., Dept. MF, P.O. Box 1918, Grand Cen- 
tral station, N. Y. 17. 


PICK YOUR SPORT—14K gold sportsmen’s 
tie-tacs elegantly symbolize your favorite 
sport. Each has safety-chain catch that keeps 
tie hanging neat. Specify tennis, bowling, 
sailfish, golf, horse, skiing. $9.98 plus 10% 
Fed. tax. Discoveries Unlimited, Dept. MF, 
370 7th Ave., N.Y. 10001. 


Mat 


100 LITTLE DOLLS FOR $1—Each is made 
of styrene plastic and hard synthetic rubber. 
You get baby dolls, dancing dolls, nurse dolls, 
foreign dolls, clown dolls, bride dolls, many 
others for just $1 plus 25¢ postage. 100 Doll 
Co., Dept. 70, 285 Market, Newark, N. J. 


BICYCLE LICENSE PLATE is sure to 
please any youngster. Heavy steel plate has 
baked enamel colors, bears child’s name or 
nickname (up to 8 letters) in large, easy-to- 
read capitals, Print child’s name clearly. $1 
ppd. Order from Best Values, Dept. 45, 
285 Market St., Newark, N.J. 


PLAY BALL!—Strat-O-Matic is your season’s 
ticket to hundreds of big league ball games. 
400 big league players perform according to 
their actual abilities and your managerial 
decisions. You, the manager, call all strategy 
moves, have real control. You can play your 
infield “in or deep,” call for a sacrifice, hit- 
and-run, squeeze-play, etc. Each player has 
truly individual qualities. For example, War- 
ren Spahn will display brilliant control, 
Willie Mays will make catches other out- 
fielders would fail to make. For free sample 
Strat-O-Matic Baseball Game offer and sam- 
ples, write Strat-O-Matic Game Co., Dept. M, 
Box 541, Great Neck, N.Y. 


NO.1 FOOTBALL WEEKLY 
THE 


FOOTBALL 
NEWS 

/ Outstanding Predictions 

1 Proand College Coverage 

@ Big Football Contest 


l Cumulative Scores 


l Features Not Found 
on Your Sports Page 


* Statistics 
Top Staff of Writers 


1/7 Mailed From Detroit 
Early Monday Morning 
13 Issues—Including Bowl 
Game Issue. 


The Football News Sells for 40¢ a Copy 
on Leading News-Stands Around the 
Country. Save Money by Subscribing 
Now. You'll Get Our Pre-Season Issue in 
Late August. 


FOOTBALL NEWS, Dept. SP-1 
P. O. BOX 2043, Detroit, Mich. 48231 


Enclosed is my check for a 1965 sub- 
scription starting with pre-season issue 
in late August. 


____ $3.50 (Second class). . $5 First Class 
_____ $6.50 (Airmail) 


___ New ___ Renewal 
Name ————— 
Address 
City 
State. = Zip Code: See 
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(Continued from page 97) 
greatness in this fellow,” says Keith. 

At 16, while a sophomore at North- 
western High, Horton hit a home run 
into the upper right-field deck in a 
schoolboy game at Tiger Stadium. 
Only four other high-school players 
had ever hit a ball into the seats, none 
of them into the upper deck, none of 
them to the opposite field. 

_After an All-Star game about that 
time, all the players left the field ex- 
cept two. Horton and Freehan. 

“Me and Bill, we'd like to hit some 
more,” said Horton, 

_ “Okay,” said Ed Katalinas, who was 
in charge: 

Freehan batted first and hit two into 
the seats. Then Horton hit two. Free- 
han hit another, then Willie hit an- 
other. 

“Uh, oh,” Katalinas thought to him- 
self. “A home-run hitting contest.” 

When the count reached six apiece, 
Katalinas walked on the field waving 
his arms. “That's all,” he said. 

“One more round, Mr. Katz,” said 
Horton. 

“I said that’s all,” said Katalinas, 

and, as they walked to the dugout, 
neither boy saw the smile flicker 
across Ed’s face. 
__ Four teams were actively interested 
in signing Horton—the Tigers, Twins, 
Yankees and Red Sox. At the request 
of Horton’s parents, Keith handled all 
the negotiations. It was okay with 
Willie. He didn’t understand money 
matters. He worked at a barber college 
on Saturdays and sometimes he'd 
clear 15 dollars. If he was going to a 
dance, he’d slip dollar bills under the 
carpet at home until he had enough 
to cover the date. 

All of the teams were wary of Wil- 
lie’s background. They didn’t know if 
they’d have a problem player on their 
hands. The Red Sox, through scout 
Maurice DeLoof, made a bid of $50,- 
000 to Keith. “He told me to see what 
the other teams would offer,” says 
Keith. “When I told him, he began to 
back up and talk about Willie’s cul- 
tural deprivation and his propensities 
for getting into trouble.” 

D'Annunzio, on the other hand, told 


his bosses he'd stake his reputation on 
Willie’s character, and on August 7, 
1961, after borrowing a silver tie from 
Keith, Horton signed his name to a 
Detroit contract for an estimated $35,- 
000. He was given $10,000 in one lump 
and he said, “Mr. Keith, I want to buy 
a home for my parents.” 

Keith arranged for the purchase of 
the ten-room house on Edison, and 
Willie and his wife and his two chil- 
dren, his parents, his brother Billy 
and his nephew moved in. 

Horton played at Duluth, Syracuse 
and Knoxville. Knoxville was espe- 
cially kind to him. That’s where he got 
his lucky chestnut. He began the sea- 
son in a terrible slump. He was 3-for- 
40 when the groundskeeper gave him 
the chestnut. 

“Tt’'ll bring ya luck, Willie,” he 
said. 

“T sure hope so,” said Horton. “I 
hope things open up for me.” 

Things opened up. He got 144 more 
hits, 70 runs-batted-in and a .333 bat- 
ting average. He carried the chestnut 
in his back pocket until a teammate 
said it might crack when he slid. 

So he put it in his locker and one 
day it rolled onto the locker room 
floor and a teammate accidentally 
stepped on it. 

This happened early in the 1964 sea- 
son, the most trying time of Horton's 
career. He made a spectacular showing 
in training that year and much was 
written about him in the Detroit 
newspapers. He seemed like a sure-bet 
to open the season in left field. But, 
on opening day, with all his relatives 
—father, mother, aunts, uncles, cous- 
ins, brothers, sisters—in the stands, 
Willie sat on the bench, 

“Willie, why did you let us down?” 
his father asked. Of course there was 
no way to answer the question. 

Willie became so mixed up, in an 
effort to please his parents and win a 
job at the same time, that he walked 
about almost in a trance. One night 
the plate umpire had to tell him it 
was ball four and time to go to first 
base. He was sent back to Syracuse. 

But '64 ended all right. Horton had 
the good year with Syracuse and came 


back to the Tigers to impress them 

with his skills and strength. Trainer 

Jack Homel calls Horton the strongest 

player he’s seen in 20 years with the 
igers. 

Don Demeter was once asked what'd 
happen if Horton ever met Frank 
Howard in a dark alley. 

; “The alley would lose,” said Deme- 
er, 

When Horton would come to bat 
early this season the Tigers would 
give him a countdown; “Ten .. . 
nine... eight... seven...” 

The idea was to reach zero—blast 
off!—at the moment bat made impact 
with ball. 

The bat made dramatic impact with 
the ball often, but Horton insisted he 
did not know what he was hitting. 
“I don’t know and I don’t like to 
know,” he said during his hot streak. 
“'m just pleased that God gave me 
the strength to play baseball. I want 
i play to make some people proud 
of me.” 


ALBION, Mich., Jan, 1 (AP)— 
Clinton Horton, 65, father of De- 
troit baseball player Willie Hor- 
ton, was killed today when a car 
in which he was riding plowed 
into the back of a salt spreader. ... 


ALBION, Mich., Jan. 1 (AP)— 
Lillian Horton, 62, mother of De- 
troit Tiger baseball player Willie 
Horton, died in Sheldon Memorial 
Hospital today as a result of in- 
juries suffered... . 


It’s always best on Saturdays, Sat- 
urdays are day games and the traffic 
is light. You go out Brush to Davison 
and turn right, You follow Davison to 
Dequindre, then left to 13-mile road. 

The sign is plain: “Detroit Memorial 
Park Assn. Cemetery.” It’s in section 
eight, in the front of the cemetery. 

“T like to go by myself,” says Hor- 
ton. “I like to talk to my folks, and 
ask them if they’re proud of me. . . 
and I hope they are... but if some- 
body saw me standing there, talking 
to myself, maybe they wouldn’t un- 
derstand.” = 


SS ES 
CAN’T ANYONE HERE BEAT THIS HORSE? 


(Continued from page 57) 

say harness-racing press agents, try- 
ing to build him up as a gate attrac- 
tion, he has a personality. 

One press agent’s handout reads: 

“Bret Hanover has a marvelous dis- 
position. He is a happy horse. He is 
also a big powerful animal. He stands 
16 hands (five-feet four-inches). He 
never turns down a meal, likes candy 
and is very discerning. He once had 
a coconut cake offered to him. It had 
been baked especially in his honor 
but Bret turned up his nose at the 
cake. He'll stick to peppermints every 
time. His taste in candy has won him 
the nickname, ‘The Peppermint Kid.’ ” 

Anyone who has seen Bret Hanover 
can tell you that, at best, he is not too 
much uglier than any other four- 
legged beast. He was so cantankerous 
at age two that he sliced open his 
mouth on a coffee can and got named 
“Hairlip Hanover” by railbirds. Just 
before his third start, at Lexington, 
Kentucky, “Hairlip” balked when he 
saw a Shriner’s band on the track and 
put his trainer-driver, Frank Ervin, 
in the hospital for seven weeks. 


Did Ervin get mad at his money 
machine? No sir. 

“A dumb horse would have gone 
crazy,” Ervin said. “This big bum, 
sure he stepped on my stomach, but 
then he ambled out to the infield to 
wait for someone to pick him up.” 

Despite the adulation of sportswrit- 
ers who hunger for a Joe DiMaggio or 
a Mickey Mantle in harness racing, 
“Hairlip” has to be twisted to fit the 
heroic mold. He trains like a lazy 
draft horse, will not only eat pepper- 
mint but mud as well and in the days 
of small purses and of great pacers 
like Dan Patch and Greyhound, he 
probably would have been lucky to 
win $100,000. 

His owners have no intention of 
harming his value at stud by racing 
him against older horses that might 
give him a little more rough and 
tumble and as for the current crop 
of three-year-olds he’s racing against, 
even a rival trainer like John Chap- 
man will go no further than: 

“T guess they’re pretty good. But 
for sure, none of them except for Bret 
is great.” 


There's nobody in Bret Hanover's 
age group who can beat this horse. 
And for all his sub-two minute miles, 
which in harness racing are certainly 
extraordinary, no one yet seriously 
believes Adios Butler’s world record 
of 1:5434 is in danger of being broken 
by Bret. When the stable talk gets 
around to that kind of speed, the word 
comes back straight: 

“Well, the conditions will haye to 
be just right. You know, a hot night, 
a real tight track...” i 

And then there is the other thing, 
Bret Hanover is an Adios get, a son 
of the greatest sire in harness racing. 
No less than 66 of Adios’ get have 
raced a mile in two minutes or better. 
Yet only a handful have been, like 
Adios Butler, big time winners as old- 
er horses. 

Before he’s four-years-old, Bret 
Hanover, the big bay with the hair- 
lip, will most likely have half-a- 
million dollars in his poke. He may 
not even then be the greatest harness 
horse of all time, but he will unques- 
tionably have one sports distinction. 

Half-a-million bucks is seven times 
Babe Ruth’s take-home pay in the big- 
gest year he ever had. 

—f— 
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COACH’S CORNER 


By RED SCHOENDIENST 


Manager, St. Louis Cardinals 


How do you position outfielders? 


I was a secondbaseman most of my playing days, but 
I’ve had a pretty good idea of how to position outfielders 
ever since my first year in the major leagues. After all, that 
first year with the Cardinals, I played the outfield, mostly 
left field, under Billy Southworth. 

The positioning of outfielders has changed tremendously 
since I played out there. The biggest reason is that there 
are so few strictly pull hitters around now. With most hit- 
ters today, and that includes the great ones like Willie 
Mays and Hank Aaron, you have to play the outfielders 
mostly straightaway. 

The way I see it, the biggest reason for the reduction 
in strictly pull hitters has been the modern emphasis on 
relief pitching. It used to be that a starting pitcher would 
tire a lot in the late innings, especially when you got into 
the hot months in places like St. Louis, Cincinnati and 
Philadelphia. Then, when a pitcher would tire, a pull hitter 
had a better chance to get around good with the bat. Now, most clubs have fresh relievers. 

Most of the positioning of the outfielders now is done at the clubhouse meeting before the 
start of each series. But, during the game, the manager and coaches, as well as players, will 
make suggestions to shade an outfielder one way or another. 

The clubhouse meeting, with the manager in charge, lasts about 15 minutes. The starting 
pitcher that night will tell how he’s going to pitch to each batter on the opposing team. We go 
right through the other team’s roster, player by player. 

At the meetings we bring out the charts that we keep to show where each opposing batter 
hit the ball in previous games with us, and what kind of pitches he hit. 

We keep up on such information as who’s on a hot streak, who’s been hurt and may not 
be able to get the bat around so well, who has altered his hitting style. Players on different 
teams exchange scuttlebutt, and you know the pitchers have a strong union when it comes 
to telling each other how to get certain players out. 

Top outfielders such as Curt Flood can tell from the way the hitter swings just how to go 
after a ball. Guys like Flood and Mays get a great jump on a ball, And the real good outfielder is 
expected to move over and help out an outfielder who, say, has a bad leg or is slow. 

We bunch most hitters and give them the foul lines. We move in the outfielders for the 
very weak hitters and thus cut off some of the bloop hits. With two out and a power hitter 
up, we play the outfielders extra deep to keep away from an extra-base hit. 

Birdie Tebbetts used a special shift to keep Stan Musial from getting an extra-base hit 
with two out and nobody on base. Birdie used four outfielders. The three regular outfielders 
pulled around and the shortstop moved to left field to guard the line. 

Walt Alston of the Dodgers came up with a new play to combat a bunt by a weak-hitting 
pitcher. He moved his rightfielder in to first base and both the first-baseman and third- 
baseman moved in on the batter. There were only two outfielders. But usually these days, 
teams don’t use much complicated strategy in positioning outfielders. 
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TALK TO THE 


STARS 


BOBBY RICHARDSON: How do you keep your 
competitive edge playing so many ballgames a 
week? What do you suggest to young athletes 
coming up today to develop this constant com- 
petitive edge? 

—Bob Berner, Deland, Florida 


RICHARDSON: I keep my competitive edge by 
getting plenty of sleep and trying to eat a varie- 
ty of wholesome foods. I do exercises and rise 
early. Some mornings I go to the park early to 
get in a little extra work. To young people I 
recommend plenty of rest, plenty of milk, good 
food and take plenty of time having your meals. 
Always be on guard about your weight and don’t 
get overweight because this will slow you 
down. 


RAYMOND BERRY: Have your contact lenses 
bothered your playing and would you recom- 
mend contact lenses to any other football 
player? 

—Steve Summers, Belzoni, Mississippi 


BERRY: I got my first pair of contact lenses 
in 1953 when I was a junior at SMU because we 
were playing some night games and I was hav- 
ing considerable trouble seeing and catching 
the ball at night. But when I tried them on in 
the sunlight it was impossible to look straight 
ahead because the glare was murderous, forcing 
me to look at the ground as soon as I tried to 
keep looking straight ahead. My nose drained 
and my eyes burned and got bloodshot. So I only 


Have you wanted to ask questions of your favor- 
ite ballplayers and been unable to do so? This 
new feature, part of SPORT’s special bonus sec- 
tion, lets you find out behind-the-scenes facts 


wore them at night and because they were very 
uncomfortable I put them in just before going 
on the field and took them off as soon as the 
game was over. It’s an odd thing, but when 
taking part in something as competitive as an 
actual game, the lack of comfort is a negligible 
factor as you will not even notice it except dur- 
ing halftime or when you’re on the bench. But 
in practice or for everyday use, comfort is the 
most necessary factor, so I never wore them at 
all in practice. When I first got to the Colts I 
used them during the night exhibition games 
and everything went fine for the first five ex- 
hibition games but in the sixth one the left lens 
fell out and I couldn’t find it on the grass. Next 
game, I played without the left lens and since 
there were no passes thrown my way I got by 
with it. Then I got another pair. But in the first 
night game of the regular season against the 
Lions the left lens fell out again as I was lining 
up for the first play. Before the ball was 
snapped, I picked up the lens and ran off the 
field as soon as the play was over and put it 
back in. But then the right lens started fogging 
up and I had to leave the game for good. The 
next Sunday was another night game against 
Green Bay and the left lens fell out again, early 
in the first quarter. I decided to play without 
it, a mistake. Something happens to your depth 
perception with just one lens and two passes 
bounced off my chest. I retired for the night 
arain. This was our last night game, so the 
pressure was off for a while but I had to do 
something because my eyes were getting weak- 


er. I went to a Baltimore optician and got new 
lenses. These were fine for games and there 
was a tremendous improvement in my pass- 
catching. But there was still a slight burning 
sensation during practice and, again, though 
these symptoms weren’t bad during games, 
they were uncomfortable and distracting dur- 
ing practice. Since 90 percent of your time is 
spent in practice instead of games, you can see 
the problem. Finally, just before the start of 
the 1956 season, I was fitted with a slightly 
smaller pair of lenses that were comfortable 
enough to use in practice. However, every so 
often while looking back over my shoulder for 
the long one, or cutting my eyes on the sideline 
pass, the lens in one of my eyes would move 
slightly off-center. It wasn’t anything that 
happened often, but if it occurred during a 
game, it would interfere with my concentration 
and possibly cause the miss of a key pass. So I 
hit on the idea of using the comfortable ones 
for practice and the stable ones for -games. 
Every so often I lose one of the practice lenses 
but for the purpose of practice they are very 
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satisfactory. Right now the only problem is 
that sometimes, at very infrequent intervals, 
some opponent will accidentally poke his finger 
in my eye as I am attempting to block him. 
Most of the time, the lens will not be disturbed, 
but on about four occasions, the lens has been 
pushed off-center into the corner of my eye, 
out of sight. I have to stop and manipulate the 
eyeball around while holding my eyelid just so, 
to bring the lens back on center. As for other 
persons, if you are properly fitted, no trouble. 
If not, you will never get used to them.in my 
opinion. Each individual has different degrees 
of sensitivity. Of utmost importance, you have 
to be fitted properly by a competent doctor. 
Rapid strides are being made every year in 
improving contact lenses, so what was a prob- 
lem yesterday may be solved today. Each in- 
dividual is a separate case as far as the wear- 
ing of contact lenses go. No two seem to be ex- 
actly alike, especially in being able to adapt to 
their use and in sensitivity to something in 
your eye. New designs are overcoming the com- 
fort problem rapidly. 


This feature is designed to let you talk to the stars. If you have a question you’d like anyone in 
sports to answer, send it to us. Tell us who you would like to answer the question. We will select 
the best questions, have them answered by the stars and print the questions, answers and names 
of the persons submitting the questions in the magazine. You can ask them by submitting them 

‘to “Talk To The Stars, SPORT Magazine, 205 East 42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 10017.” 
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A Beginner’s Guide To 


Surfing 


SURFING LOOKS EASY, but dangerous. It is 
not easy, but it need not be dangerous. And you 
can probably learn to surf. Fat old men and frail 
young girls surf, and surf well. But it is hard work, 
as well as fun, and it will be better and safer if 
you are in good condition. It does take good balance. 
If you fall down a lot when the streets are snowy 
and icy, forget it. And if you’re not a good swim- 
mer, forget it. It’s depressing how many poor 
swimmers try to surf. Don’t underestimate the 
force of a breaking wave. It sucks you under and 
tosses you about roughly. You must be able to 
hold your breath under water for at least a half- 
minute. Remember, even great surfers like to make 
it back to the beach once in a while. 

Start by watching good surfers. Study movie 
and TV films, but get to a surfing beach whenever 
possible. At the worst, you'll be watching attrac- 
tive tanned guys and gals putting on a pretty show. 
You don’t have to bleach your hair blonde right 
away, but it will help you gain social acceptance 
if you know the language: A wahini is a girl surfer, 
for example. Gremlins or gremmies are mediocre 
girl surfers, pretenders or hangers-on. Ho-daddies 
are male wahinis. Beach-surfers or land-crabs are 
surfers who never get wet. 

A woody-wagon is a car, usually an old station- 
wagon, cleared out to carry surf-boards and stuff. 
The surf-board is actually a gun. The wall is the 
face of a wave, the hook or curl the lip of a break- 
ing wave, the tube the cavern under the lip, the soup 
the foam left behind. A set is a series of waves. 
Hot-dogs are surfers who do tricks. To hang five 
is to curl your toes over the front edge of the 
board. To wipe out is to spill into a breaking wave. 
When the surf’s up, the waves are good for surfing; 
when the beach is closed out, the waves are break- 
ing too fast, too close together, too rough to surf. 

Try your luck on one of those skate-boards. They 
present a good sidewalk imitation of surfing. When 
you're ready to go to a surfing shop to buy a board, 
buy one that is substantial, heavy enough to sup- 
port your weight easily, but not so heavy, nor so 
long as to be clumsy. Remember, you have to tote 


By Bill Libby 


the blasted thing around with you wherever you go. 

There is surfing wherever there is water, even 
on still lakes where they surf to the wake of speed- 
boats. Surf only where it is permitted, usually 
where there are no swimmers. 

Pick a beach with a sandy bottom, where the 
waves don’t break in shallow water and where 
there are no obstructions, and study the waves. 
When you wipe out, and you will, you’ll want a 
cushion of water under you, and a smooth bottom 
if you hit bottom. Fall away from the wave, swim 
down to where it is not turbulent, come up be- 
tween waves. Most surfing injuries come when 
surfers—or swimmers—are hit by other surfers or 
boards, so even when you have control of your 
board, keep ten to 15 feet between you and another 
surfer, don’t even take a wave too many surfers 
are taking. Remember, it’s dangerous to you to 
try to hang on to your board when you spill, but 
it’s also dangerous to others to let it go crashing in. 

Start on the beach, or in smooth, shallow water. 
Practice getting on your stomach, kneeling and 
standing up on your board. Practice paddling while 
kneeling, with both arms rowing together. You may 
have to paddle over a dozen waves on the way out. 
You may never get out. In the water, it’s all a lot 
tougher than it looks, Stand leaning slightly for- 
ward, knees slightly bent, left foot forward, your 
arms spread out. By shifting your weight and the 
pressure of your feet, you can turn directions. 
Standing in the middle, you ride the fastest. If 
you stand on the back of the board, you can slow 
down by tipping the nose up. If you stand in the 
front, you better be good. 

Good surfing waves are those that come at well- 
spaced intervals and break smoothly from one side 
to the other as they move in, not those that crash 
the length of a wave. You want to catch the wave 
as it is humping, so you can slide along the face of 
it just below the lip. It takes practice to learn to 
catch them right. It takes patience to wait for the 
right wave. Actually, most days, there are onl 
few real good waves. Some of the greatest surfing 
is talked about, not actually done. 


TEENAGE 


SOMEWHERE IN the midst of the Late Show 
two summers ago, Sidney Leon Catlett Junior, 
basketball in hand, walked wearily through the 
front door and into his home. 

His mother greeted him with the kind of glance 
taxi drivers generally reserve for stingy tip- 
pers. But not even a mother’s evil eye was going 
to stop Big Sid (6-8, 220 pounds) from pursuing 
his goal of becoming a great basketball player. 
He had practiced until midnight on a dimly lit 
outdoor court. He would do it again. 

Some months before, as a 15-year-old fresh- 
man at DeMatha Catholic High, Catlett had 
contributed to his team’s only 1963-64 loss—a 
65-62 loss to Lew Alcindor and Power Memorial 
of New York City. Sid had pulled down a re- 
bound in the final minute and, bringing it too 
low, had been tied up. He blamed himself for the 
defeat. 

In 1964-65 Power traveled to Hyattsville, Mary- 
land, to play DeMatha again. This time, on its 
home court, DeMatha won, breaking Power Me- 
morial’s 71-game winning streak. Catlett’s home- 
stretch performance made the difference. He 
scored seven of DeMatha’s last nine points in a 
46-43 victory. His 13 points led DeMatha scorers. 

On defense, he was equally impressive. He was 
credited with eight blocked shots and teamed 
with 6-7 Bob Whitmore to “hold” Alcindor to 16 
points. He hauled in eight rebounds. 

“Sid played a fine game,” DeMatha Coach 
Morgan Wootten says. “But it didn’t surprise me 
a bit. He has all the equipment to be one of the 
great ones. 

“Besides his natural talent, he’s eager to im- 
prove and takes instruction very well. You'll 
always find Sid staying on after practice to work 
on his moves.” 

Red Auerbach, the Boston Celtic coach, is also 
high on the 17-year-old Catlett. “I’ve seen Sid 
only briefly in playground games,” says Red, “but 
he seems to have great possibilities. He has the 
necessary physical assets and the right attitude. 
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way.” 

One of Auerbach's finest play- 
ers, Bob Cousy (now coaching 
Boston College), has expressed 
interest in Catlett. Wootten re- 
ports that Boston College is 
among more than 50 colleges 
which have contacted him about 
Catlett—although Sid will only 
be a junior this season. 

Success has not come easily 
for Big Sid. When he first en- 
rolled at DeMatha, Catlett was 
weak on defense and driving for 
the basket. “He’s improved im- 
mensely in both areas,” Wootten 
says. “A lot of work with the 

drills 


SID 


If he continues to work hard at 
the game, he should go a long 


jump rope and special 

made him a good defender. To 
improve his driving skills, we 
made Sid play one-on-one games 
against our quickest men, That 
way he couldn’t be sloppy about 
his dribbling as many big men 
are, and he became quicker with 
his first step.” 

Big Sid averaged 14.2 points 
per game and 9.8 rebounds per 
game last season, improving his freshman sta- 
tistics of 7.6 points and 4.8 rebounds. In both 
seasons, he shot better than 45 percent from the 
floor. His offensive figures are hardly astronom- 
ical, but he played with superstar teammates. 
DeMatha was the tep-ranking Catholic power in 
the nation last year, and forward Bernard Wil- 
liams was a high school All-America. 

Catlett’s route to success began when he was 
12. Rather ridiculously. “I was 6-2 when I was 
12,” he says, “and was so awkward I had to be 
talked into playing my first organized game. I 
was so confused that I shot at the wrong basket 
the first time I got my hands on the ball.” 

He missed the shot but had found a game. As 
his co-ordination improved, Catlett worked up 
enthusiasm for basketball. In winters, he shov- 
eled snow off playground courts to practice. 

Off the court, Catlett is soft-spoken and articu- 
late. He is a C-plus student in a college prepara- 
tory program. He hopes to be a microbiologist, 

His easy-going manner and low-key sense of 
humor make him popular with the student body 
at DeMatha. “Whenever he sits down at a lunch 
table,” Wootten says, “that table fills up in no 
time. The kids here really like him.” 

In his spare time, Sid works voluntarily and 
without pay helping youngsters to improve their 
basketball skills. “I enjoy working with the kids 
on the playgrounds,” he says. “I want them to 
have some of the advantages I didn’t have. The 
kids call me the Jolly Green Giant and we have 
a good time.” 

Catlett also spends time listening to jazz. His 
father, the late Sid Catlett Senior, was a noted 
drummer with Louis (Satchmo) Armstrong’s 
group in the ’40s. “I like the drums plenty.” 
young Sid says, “but I gave them up when I be- 
came serious about basketball. As far as I’m 
concerned I’m a full-time basketball man.” 
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How To Play 


OHORTSTOP 


By LUIS APARICIO 


A FUNNY THING happened in Kansas City a couple 
years ago when I was playing shortstop for the Chicago 
White Sox. Al Smith was playing third base and a fly 
was hit behind him. We both went for it and I hollered, 
“Let a sure man have it!” Yes, I dropped it. 

Still, always remember it is very important to call 
to the other infielders. Sure, I looked silly on that par- 
ticular play, but I did the right thing in calling. Even 
if you’re not going to catch the ball, answer the other 
guy. Say a pop fly is dropping behind the mound and 
Jerry Adair, who plays second base for my team, the 


Ilustrated by Ray Houlihan 


Orioles, shouts, “I got it!” Then I say, “Take it, Jerry, 
All yours!” 

Same with a pop fly over my head. When our left- 
fielder Boog Powell, says he can’t get it, then I got to. 
But if he doesn’t holler and I see that big guy bearing 
down on me—he weighs 245 pounds, you know—then I 
got to go someplace else. I think I’m going to tie cow 
bells around Boog’s neck. 

The toughest play for a shortstop is a groundball to 
his right, or in the hole. He has to make a quick throw 
with something “on” it or he’ll never get the runner. So 


whenever possible, I try to be in position to throw when 
I field the ball; that is, with my right foot back. 

Backhanding a ball in the hole is even tougher. In my 
first year in the big leagues, Marty Marion, a former 
shortstop, was managing the White Sox. I used to 
take three or four steps away from first base before 
getting off my throw and I remember one time he 
shouted, “Nice play, Looie! You looked beautiful, but 
if you’re going to make the throw from left field, you 
might as well let Minnie Minoso field it. He had as much 
chance to throw the guy out as you did.” 

My trouble? Marion said my glove was too big. I was 
taking those time-wasting steps while trying to get the 
ball out of my glove. That’s why I like a small glove. You 
know where the ball is, especially when you’re the pivot 
man on a double play and you have to get the ball 
off quick. 

If the ball is lost in your glove, you’ll take a few more 
steps and the runner has a chance to hit you. And if 
you’re small like me, you can’t afford to get hit too many 
times, I keep only half of my hand in the glove and con- 
trol it with my thumb and little finger. 

Unlike the other infielders who often can knock the 
ball down and still throw out the runner, the shortstop 
has to field the ball cleanly. First, then, get in front of 
the ball so you can follow it into your glove. Never mind 
trying to look graceful by timing it so you get to the ball 
at the last second and make the throw all in one motion. 
(This, incidentally, also is the rule on fly balls. Race 
under them—and wait.) 

Keep your hands in front of you. And keep them down 
on grounders because it’s easier to come up than down 
for a bad hop. Okay, the ball’s in your glove. What are 
you going to do with it? You should already know. 
Think one play ahead and decide where you’re going 
to throw the ball if it’s hit to you. 

On a ball hit slowly to my right by a slow runner 
like Rocky Colavito, I often take it because I’m play- 
ing over that way, anyway, since he’s a pull hitter. If 
I know I can get it, I call off Brooks Robinson. But 
that Brooksie, he gets a lot of balls most third-basemen 
can’t. I think he’s going to add about three years to 
my career. 

On slowly hit balls over the mound, it’s do or die. You 
almost always have to catch them with one hand, some- 
times with your bare hand if it’s a fast runner. 

Study the hitters and make it easier on yourself. I 
protect the hole when someone like Colavito is up. With 
righthanded hitters who go to right field a lot—Bobby 
Richardson, for example—I move a few steps to my 
left. In a double-play situation, especially if the hitter 
is fast, I “cheat” a little. That is, I move in a few steps. 

When throwing, always hold the ball with your fin- 
gers across the seams so it won’t sail or sink. As a rule, 
you should throw overhand. One exception is the dou- 
ble-play relay when you throw sidearm to make the 
runner slide. If you don’t make him duck, he’ll barrel 
into you. 

Like most second-basemen, Adair likes the double- 
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play feed toss to be above his belt. If I’m close to the 
bag, I feed it underhand. Never shovel the ball out of 
your glove to the second-baseman. That’s what I did 
until Marion stopped me. To the second-baseman, it 
looks like everything is coming at once—glove, arms 
and ball. 

When I’m the pivot man on a double play, I stop four 
or five steps in front of the bag so I can see which way 
the ball’s coming. If it’s to my right, I go on and kick 
the bag with my left foot. If I kicked it with my right, 
I'd have to take two or three steps before throwing. If 
the throw’s to my left, I kick the base with my right 
foot. Result? I usually don’t have to throw off balance 
and I save precious steps, as well. 

You may have noticed that major-league shortstops 
and second-basemen put their gloves in front of their 
faces and appear to say something to each other when 
there’s a runner on first who might steal. Well, we 
aren’t saying anything, but we are signaling. If I see 
Adair’s mouth is closed, that means he'll cover second 
and I get on the edge of the grass to back him up. If 
his mouth is open, I’m supposed to cover. Usually, I 
cover only when a lefthanded hitter is up or a right- 
handed hitter who hits to the opposite field. 

A pickoff play is really tough for a shortstop and 
pitcher to pull off, so they’ve got to practice it a lot. 
Even in the majors it works about one time out of ten, 
and too often the ball winds up in center field. The way 
it works, I know the pitcher will start to count—“One 
thousand one’—when his hands pass his face as he 
goes inte the stretch position. When I see that, I count, 
too, but I start with, ‘One thousand two,” so I'll be at 
the bag when he reaches one thousand three and throws 
the ball. 

When, with a man on first, a ball is hit to right or 
center field, the shortstop is the cutoff man. If it’s to 
right, I stand behind the mound. If it’s to center, I’m 
about in my regular position. The idea is to stand in 
a place where you will get the throw on the fly and the 
third-baseman will get it on one hop if he doesn’t tell 
you to cut it off. 

The first thing to do when you run out to act as the 
relay man on an extra base hit is wave your arms so 
the outfielder will have a target. Then, as the ball comes 
toward you, turn to your left toward the plate so you'll 
be able to catch it on your glove-hand side and throw 
in the same motion. I always back up Adair when he’s 
the relay man because the outfielder, in his eagerness 
to catch the runner, sometimes will throw the ball over 
Jerry’s head. 

There may be times when you’ll see a major-leaguer 
make a play the opposite of the way you’ve been taught. 
So I hope you’ll do as we say, not always as we do. In 
my first year in the big leagues I saw my hero, Nellie 
Fox, chewing big hunks of tobacco and thought maybe 
it would help me, too. But one day I made a play and 
some of that juice went down my throat and made me 
awful sick. That’s when I made up my mind to do what 
Nellie said, not what he did. 
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an Club Spotlight 


THESE PEOPLE report they have fan 
clubs for the following: Larry Sharon, 98-17 
Queens Blvd., Rego Park, N. Y. 10074: 
Johnny Lewis. Stefan Knapp, 1928 W. Fletch- 
er St., Chicago, Ill. 60613: Joe Namath. Nikki 
Jean Gamble, P.O. Box 5067, Baltimore, Md. 
21220: Curt Blefary. Randy Napier, 613 Lan- 
more Ave., Wayne, Pa.: Ron Swoboda. Rich- 
ard DeFichy, 650 Brian Lane, Seaford, N. Y.: 
Pat Smithwick and Joe Aitcheson. Jim Free- 
man, 3719 Ingleside Rd., Shaker Heights, O.: 
New York Mets. Mike Goldstone, 108-24 63 
Road, Forest Hills, N. ¥. 11875: Jim Ray 


Hart. David Lewry, 21 W. Weir St., Taunton, 
Mass. 02780: Charlie Lau. Mike Naydan, 52 
Meadow Lane, Doylestown, Pa.: Ron Swo- 
boda. John Bartlett, 32 Geddes St., Holly, 
N. Y.: St. Louis Cardinals. Chris DeHart, 
105 S. Lincoln Ave., Wenonah, N. J: Tommy 
Mason. Dean A, Jess, 509 EB. Paterson Ave., 
Connellsville, Pa.: Pete Rose. Henry Berman, 
30 Ellis Rd., Newton, Mass. 02165: Dick 
Radatz. Burt Kaufman, 27 Hillwood P1., Oak- 
land, Calif.: Minnesota Twins. Dan Cock- 
roft, Claremont Mens College, Claremont, 
Calif.: Kermit Zarley. 
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THERE ARE 29 major-league pitchers active 
in 1965 who have had 20-victory seasons... 
Warren Spahn leads them, having won 20 or 
more games for the Braves in 13 different 
years ... Robin Roberts of the Orioles had 
six 20-win seasons for the Phillies, in con- 
secutive years (1950-55). 

No active major-leaguer has won more than 
25 games in a season ... Four have won 
exactly 25: Whitey Ford (1961), Don Drys- 
dale (1962), Sandy Koufax (1968) and Juan 
Marichal (1963) . . . Seventeen of the 20- 
victory pitchers are in the Nationa] League, 
although two of them, Jim Bunning and Ray 
Herbert, had their 20-victory seasons in the 
American League ... Of the 12 American 
League 20-victory pitchers, two, Harvey Had- 
dix and Roberts—had their 20-victory years 
in the National League. 

Three major-league clubs have three 20- 
game winners on their staff; the Chicago 
Cubs, with Ernie Broglio, Dick Ellsworth and 
Larry Jackson; the Phillies, with Lou Bur- 
dette, Bunning and Herbert; the Orioles, 
with Roberts, Haddix and Steve Barber. 

Of the active 20-victory pitchers, the 
youngest to win 20 in a season were Jim 
Maloney (23 wins in 1963 at age 23) and 
Dean Chance (20 wins in 1964 at age 23)... 


The oldest 20-game winner was Warren 
Spahn, who won 23 in 1963, at the age of 
42. The only rookie to win 20, among active 
pitchers, was Harvey Haddix, who had a 20-9 
record in 1953. 

Nine active major-league pitchers have 
lost 20 or more games in a season .. . Two 
members of the 20-victory club also belong to 
the 20-loss club... Robin Roberts had a 10-22 
record for the Phillies in 1957, two seasons 
after he had his sixth consecutive 20-victory 
year ... Dick Ellsworth had a 9-20 rec- 
ord for the Cubs in 1962 and followed that 
with a 22-10 record in 1963, becoming the 
first major leaguer to lose 20 and win 20 in 
successive seasons since Paul Derringer had 
15-21 and 22-13 seasons for Cincinnati in 
1934-35. 

Roger Craig of the Reds is the only active 
pitcher who has had more than one 20-loss 
season ... He had 10-24 and 5-22 years for 
the Mets in 1962 and 1963 ... The other active 
20-game losers are Dick Farrell, Houston (20 
losses in 1962), Al Jackson, Mets (20 in 
1962), Don Larsen, Baltimore (21 for the 
Orioles in 1954), Orlando Pena, Kansas City 
(20 in 1968), Pete Ramos, Yankees (20 for 
the Twins in 1961) and Tracy Stallard, St. 
Louis (20 for the Mets in 1964). 
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The Englishman: Dayid Ommanney 
The bird: The ring-necked pheasant 
The gun: The Winchester Model 1400 


The reason we invited David over 
here in the first place was to see what 
an African hunter thought of American 
game. 

And then he tells us our pheasant is 
a ringer. Well! 

“Maybe he’s not exactly an all- 
American bird,” we pointed out. “But 
he’s been here long enough (since 
1881) to get his citizenship.” 

Then we tramped David through a 
cornfield to find us some ringnecks. 


*“Imagine Winchester 
bringing an Englishman from Africa 
to hunt a Chinese bird 


The gun he was using, by the way, 
was one he’d tested for us on safari 
the year before. The new Winchester 
1400 automatic. 

This gun weighs under7 lbs., J; 
yet has up to 10% less recoil © 
than other automatics. And its 
front-locking rotating bolt (ex-  # 

clusive with Winchester) is the 
“>” safest, strongest breeching to 
be found in a shotgun. 

What did David think of it? 

“TI wouldn’t be here if I didn’t like 
what I saw in Africa,” he told us. 
never seen a gun 
so quick to point.” 
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in America?’ 


Meanwhile, a couple of birds gave 
our dog the slip (they’d rather run 
than flush). And David was mumbling 
something about a pheasant’s ancestry, 

when ZOWIE! 

A cackling, gaudy-colored, long- 
tailed cock rocketed straight up in front 
of us, leveled off and streaked away. 
Only to run smack into a at ah 
of 6’s from David’s Model 1400. , 

“He’s really quite a bird,” 
said David, as he took his a 
pheasant from the dog and held it up. 

“He’d be darn good shooting—in 
any man’s 
country.” 


Model 1400 Automatic. 
Price $144.95, 
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If Esquire Socks 
casual styles in basic white 
do a lot for your social life... 


imagine what a little color will do. 


Like the striking, straight-from-the-shoulder colors of 

Esquire Socks Brush-Cut™. Casual length socks in a brushy, 
husky blend of 75% Orlon* acrylic and 25% Expando™ nylon, 
with a feel very much like cashmere. They’re like 

swinging sweaters for your feet. Price? $1.50 a pair. 


*Du Pont trademark 
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ANOTHER FINE PRODUCT OF ce KAYSER ROTH 


